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Do repeated ads 


waaeed ata, thear 


Yes. An examination of the Starch Ratings of a business 
magazine revealed that repeated ads were noted by as many 
readers as noted the initial insertion. This was true on the 
first and second repetition. 

These findings are from a McGraw-Hill Research anal- 
ysis of Starch “‘noted”’ ratings of 498 advertisements which 
were repeated at least once during the period of a year. The 
analysis extended over three years. Copies of Data Sheet 
#3041 covering this analysis are available from your 
McGraw-Hill man. 

Studies such as this are a continuing program at 
McGraw-Hill . . . all designed to provide a better under- 
standing of how good advertising in good business maga- 


zines can help create more sales. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





FORMS CLOSING!!! 
for 1958 Annual Edition of 


i HOMAS REGISTER 


The National Encyclopedia of Product Information 
and Sources of Supply. ABD) 


100% PAID A.B.C. AUDITED CIRCULATION 


ee 


Approximately 12,000 advertisers will be represented in the 1958 Edition with 1” cards to 16 
page inserts. Because the sales producing power of Thomas Register had been proved beyond 
question for over half a century, you can readily see why more manufacturers advertise in 
Thomas Register than advertisers in all other industrial publications combined. 


FOR SPACE RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Telephone: OXford 5-0500 


462 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
The story behind P&Q‘s Con- 
tinvous Readership Survey 


Here is detailed infor- 
mation concerning this 
unique measurement of 
reader-reaction. This 
brochure gives the de- 
tailed CRS story, and 
what it means to adver- 
tisers. A copy has been 
reserved for you. Write 
for yours, today. 


EE 


eadership 


urvey 
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we do know him from Adam... 


lime and other nonmetallic minerals. 
Their response tells us the role they 
play in their specific operation, the 
importance of their buying voice, and 
what they like and dislike about PIT 
AND QUARRY ’s editorial fare. 


Getting to know the readers of PIT 
AND QUARRY, their titles, buying in- 
fluences, and reading habits has become 
second nature with our editors. This 
seemingly complex information picture 
has been made quite simple, and effec- 
tive ... thanks to our CONTINUOUS 
READERSHIP SURVEY. 


The questionnaires that comprise 
the “heart” of this CONTINUOUS 
READERSHIP SURVEY are mailed to 
P&Q readers .. . producers of sand and 
gravel, crushed stone, cement, gypsum, 


Because of this continuous check, PIT 
AND QUARRY offers a better editorial 
product to its readers; and to adver- 
means verified circulation, 
interested, responsive 


tisers it 
plus a_ highly 
audience. 





PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


PIT-QUARRY 
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shop talk... 


= We've had a ringside seat for ob- 
serving the amazing growth of in- 
dustrial publicity. In the past 
decade, this important arm of in- 
dustrial marketing has grown from 
something practiced only by a rela- 
tive handful of industrial companies 
to an almost universal practice. 

As editors, we are forced to look 
upon this development with mixed 
emotions. As is so often the case, 
growth, in itself, has not meant ma- 
turity for industrial publicity. There 
is probably no other promotion tool 
which is so ineptly handled by so 
many companies. 

We aren’t just talking about the 
little company where the president’s 
secretary is occasionally told to 
send out a press release. Actually, 
some of the most inept publicity 
work is coming out of billion-dollar 
industrial giants, with huge staffs of 
“professional” publicists. 

The biggest problem of today’s 
business paper editor is handling 
the daily stacks of press releases 
which arrive in every mail. It isn’t 
that editors dislike press releases — 
they’re a vital source of informa- 
tion. But the cold, hard facts are 
that at least 70% of the press re- 
leases sent to business publications 
are destined for immediate “filing” 
in the huge waste baskets that have 
become a standard fixture in edi- 
tors’ offices. 

The main difficulty lies in the 
failure of publicists to do an ade- 
quate job of media planning. As far 
as we have been able to determine, 
not even the largest public relations 
agencies have spent the time or 
money to develop an _ honest-to- 
goodness media department. Sure, 
the typical professional publicist 
has developed coded lists to whom 
his press releases are sent, but that 
is just a start. 

In our own field, for example, 


just knowing that a selected group 
of publications are interested in ad- 
vertising is not enough — but that’s 
just about as far as the average list 
coding goes. We get dozens of items 
each week about consumer adver- 
tising, which we don’t cover. Some 
publications carry notices of per- 
sonnel changes; others don’t. Some 
are interested in new product de- 
velopments; others aren’t. And so 
it goes, but you’d never know that 
these differences were recognized if 
you considered the weekly output 
of press releases. 

A large number of publicists take 
the attitude, “Let’s send it to every- 
one. Those that are interested will 
use it. The others will just throw it 
away, and the added cost is less 
than trying to target the mailing.” 
They’re only kidding themselves. 
The added cost cannot be measured 
in postage stamps, envelopes and 
mimeograph paper. 

It doesn’t take an editor long to 
recognize the companies who have 
adopted this attitude. From that 
point on, the publicist is working 
against a serious handicap. His next 
press release, even if of possible 
interest to the editor, gets scant at- 
tention — and, if the situation has 
gone on long enough, releases will 
likely reach the waste basket be- 
fore the editor has finished reading 
the return address on the envelope. 

Industrial publicity is a serious 
business and deserves far more at- 
tention from management that it 
has received in the past. The seven 
special articles on the subject, be- 
ginning on page 44, will provide 
some guides to planning more effec- 
tive publicity programs. Future is- 
sues will carry additional material 
aimed at helping bring maturity to 
this valuable medium. 


Complete table of contents ...pages4&5 
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DIRECT LINE OF 
COMMUNICATION 


WITH THE ABRASIVE 
INDUSTRY... 


If you're interested in selling the abra- 
sive segment of the metalworking 
market—that specialized section de- 
voted to the removal and finishing 
of metals by abrasive methods — 
GRINDING and FINISHING is the 
ONLY publication devoted exclusively 
to this fast-growing, multi-million 
dollar market. 

Here is YOUR direct line of communi- 
cation to the more than 32,500 indi- 
viduals who are specifically interested 
in what you have to sell—BPA veri- 
fied circulation to nearly 23,000 plants 
—over 95% coverage of all buying 
influences in the abrasive metalwork- 
ing market. 

GRINDING and FINISHING can show 
and describe your products and serv- 
ices to your customers and prospects. 
Write for all the facts—G_& F data 
file folder, 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 
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“... Calling every week on the man 
your salesmen must contact”’ 


PURCHASING EXECUTIVES need special- 
ized current information. McGraw-Hill has de- 
veloped a new weekly newspaper to supply that 
need. It will be authoritative, up-to-the-minute, 
and make full use of McGraw-Hill’s domestic 
and international network of business informa- 
tion sources. 

On Monday, January 6, 1958, 25,000 key pur- 
chasing executives will receive their first issue of 
PURCHASING WEEK. All circulation will be 


converted to fully-paid as rapidly as possible. 
Why a weekly ? 
PURCHASING WEEK is the result of five 


years’ research into the information needs of 
purchasing men. Only a national weekly could 
fill the great gap in their existing sources of 
information. 

The responsible purchasing man needs a con- 
stant flow of outside information: up-to-the- 
minute prices (today’s, tomorrow's) . . . news of 
events, and hints of events, that urge him to “buy 
now!” or to “wait” . . . the special meaning to him 
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of a disaster, of a few words spoken in Washington, 
a money squeeze, a native restlessness in some far-off 
land . . . the week’s new products, new materials. 

All this he needs right now. Today he is scram- 
bling to assemble it from dozens of sources. 
Beginning next January 6th, he'll find it in one 
place—crisp, fresh, immediately useful—in 
PURCHASING WEEK, his own national week- 
ly, his only national weekly. 


Why a newspaper ? 


After research had defined the content and the 
timing, the format came naturally —a newspaper, 
with its short deadlines, flexibility of presenta- 
tion, quick-glance headlines, quick-grasp writing 
and last-minute editing. 


The facilities behind it 
PURCHASING WEEK is the fifth wholly-new 
McGraw-Hill business publication started since 
World War II — and, like the others, it will be 
launched only because it fills a genuine gap in 














business communication. 

We believe that McGraw-Hill is uniquely 
equipped to assume responsibility for the new 
National Newspaper of Purchasing. We pledge, 
to subscribers and advertisers, that all of 
McGraw-Hill’s facilities—constituting the 
world’s most extensive business-information re- 
sources—will be placed behind this new, industry - 
wide publication. 

Our aim is to make PURCHASING WEEK 
equally indispensable to its subscribers and to 
the many advertisers to whom those subscribers 
are so very important. 

For full details on rates, mechanical require- 
ments, and a sample “pilot” issue—contact the 
nearest McGraw-Hill office. ' 


& A 10%"x 14%" news- 
paper on coated stock, 
accepting standard space 


units of advertising. 


@ First issue: Monday, 
January 6, 1958. 


pa Initial distribution: 
25,000 industrial 


purchasing executives. 











Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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SHARP EDITORIAL FOCUS 
ON THE MISSILE MAN... 


to meet the growing, highly-spe- 
cialized demands of America’s 
newest marketplace. 

To serve the missile man wher- 
ever he may be, to maintain his 
“reader-interest” at its most in- 
tense, each issue of MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS is devoted to one 
specific segment of the many sided 
missile market. Key your adver- 
tising into these high-impact, 
reader-oriented issues. 
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FUTURE ISSUE THEMES 


1957 


OCTOBER: 
NOVEMBER: 


DECEMBER: 


JANUARY: 
FEBRUARY: 
MARCH: 
APRIL: 
MID-APRIL: 


MAY: 


Missile Power of the Free World 
Space Medicine and Human Factors 


Education, Training and Employment in the Missile Age 


Ground Handling and Launching Equipment 

First Annual Guidance and Electronics Issue (Special) 
Missile Metals and Materials 

Lunar Rockets and Space Vehicles 

Annual Directory Issue 

Missile Components and Sub-Systems 


Missile Telemetry and Data Reduction 


Second Annual Engineering Progress Issue (Special) 


FASTEST GROWING MARKET... From a total of $21-million in 1951, 
the missile. market is well into the “billionaire” bracket today ...more than 
9500% increase in just seven years. 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY ... The missile industry is entirely inde- 
pendent, cutting cleanly across established industry lines, controlled by men with 
new interests, new influences. Only one magazine~MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
— adequately serves this exciting new market...currently read by more than 


15 ,000 subscribers. 


New York — 17 East 48th Street — PLaza 3-1100 


Cleveland — 1422 Euclid Avenue — PRospect 1-2420 
A D Detroit — 201 Stephenson Bldg. — TRinity 5-2555 


Chicago — 139 N. Clark Street — CEntral 6-5804 


Los Angeles — 8943 Wilshire Blvd. — CRestview 6-6605 
y Miami — International City, 4471 N.W. 36th Street 


Toronto — 12 Richmond Street East — EMpire 4-2001 
Montreal — 1487 Mountain Street — HArbour 6898 


Published by American Aviation P ublications, Inc. Executive Offices: 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
4 — world’s largest aviation publishers STerling 3-5400 
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What’s really different about 
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...and how does this difference help you 
sell construction equipment and materials? 


The difference is that CONSTRUCTION 
EQuIPMENT is published for just one pur- 
pose—to help the man who buys. 


If a construction man has no buying inter- 
est, this magazine is not for him. 


But if he’s the man who makes the buying 
decision, it is. And he needs help. Look at 
the spot he’s on: his firm is committed 
to get a certain job done by a certain time. 
Thousands, maybe millions of dollars are 
at stake. 


He’s got to know, beforehand, exactly what 
machines work best in each type of job. 


He’s got to decide what equipment will 
speed the work, keep costs down. 


He’s got to weigh specialized, one-purpose 
equipment against more general-purpose 
machines. He has to figure whether to buy 
or rent. How much to pay. And what 
about equipment financing? Amortiza- 
tion? Taxes? 


These and a hundred other buying prob- 
lems crop up every time a job is estimated, 
a contract awarded. And they all fall on 
the shoulders of the man who has or shares 
the responsibility for buying. This is the 
man CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is edited 
for. 


How to find the buyer 


You might think he’d be hard to find, this 
buyer in the construction market. Well, he 
is. He has many titles. He is everywhere. 


He may be a contractor, a producer of ma- 
terials, an engineer-employee of an indus- 
trial company or of a utility. He may be a 
highway official. Whoever he is, he’s always 
on the move. 


He’s hard to find, all right. There is only 
one practical way to find him and keep up 
with him... and that is through the man 
who calls on him day by day, week by 
week, the whole year long. That man is 
the salesman of the local equipment dis- 
tributor who handles construction ma- 
chines, materials, supplies. These salesmen 
blanket the country, earn their living by 
selling the construction market. To hold 
their jobs they’ve got to know who does 
the buying in their territories. Not by 
title. Not by function. By name. 


The cooperation of some 1,400 of these 
salesmen is obtained through franchise 
agreement with selected equipment dis- 
tributors in every part of the country. They 
pay to send CoNSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
to their own best customers and prospects 
...and they hand-pick and maintain cir- 
culation among the right people. 


Permits editors to concentrate 


With the buyers located and named 
through this unique circulation method, 
the editors of CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
can concentrate on a single powerful com- 
mon interest...or if you will, common 
problem. They can focus their whole think- 
ing on supplying one vital ingredient with- 





out dilution — concentrated information 
for the buyers of equipment and materials 
in the construction field. 


Other magazines by their own definition 
appeal to other interests... but Construc- 
TION EQUIPMENT devotes every article, 
every item, to one interest, the need for 
complete buying information. 


This is why CoNsTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
publishes: 


@ how-to-buy case studies of success- 
ful firms to provide step-by-step methods 
as to purchasing procedures, equipment 
financing, tax amortization, product value 
analysis. 


@ job application information to show 
specifically how a piece of equipment saves 
time, labor, money; how to use equipment 
to get best results; how to maintain it to 
get greatest output and longest service life. 


@ a national buying barometer to 
measure market conditions that affect the 
price and availability of materials, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


@ product previews to describe new 
and improved products from the buyer’s 
viewpoint ... to go beyond the what-it-is 
story and tell in detail what it will do to 
reduce costs and increase productivity. 


@ buyers’ surveys to show the collec- 
tive thinking of equipment buyers on buy- 
ing problems of major importance. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT... 


These typify the articles that appear in 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT... but equally 
important, no other type of article or item 
ever appears. No personnel notes. No 
general news. No clambakes. Not even 
construction job write-ups unless they 
specifically help the reader to evaluate, 
use or maintain the machines, materials 
or supplies he buys. 


Edited only for buyers in the construction 
field ... circulated only among buyers in 
the construction field . . . that’s what’s dif- 
ferent about CoNSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 
That’s why it should be the first magazine 
on any list if you sell to the construction 
market. 
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Your salesmen get 
more help from 


advertising in TI 


PROOF: Textile industries circulation reaches more of your 


SPINNING WEAVING KNITTING 


Di ATES 
Number | T. L. Coverage ee T. L. Coverage umber |T. I. Coverage . 1. Coverage | Number of 
o f 
Mills | No. % No. % Mills No. No. i No. % 

ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS __ 
CALIFORNIA ~ 
COLORADO __ 


46 
3 
26 
55 

1 


DELAWARE _ 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
10OWA 
KANSAS 


LOUISIANA 
MAINE 


NEW YORK 


NORTH C) 


OREGON 
PENNSYLV 


1,617 | 1,610  99.6/29 ,811,800 99.9] 1,893 | 1,831 96.7] 543,968] 543,428  99.8/2,692| 2,603 6.7 180,187 
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There are two specific reasons why your 
salesmen get more help out of product advertising 
appearing in Textile Industries. 

In terms of buying power, advertising in TI 
reaches more of your salesmen’s customers and 
prospects. Tabulation below shows you how Textile 
Industries sensible method of Planned & Directed 
Circulation covers all divisions of the industry— 
virtually 100% . No other coverage equals it. 

When textile mill men seek information, their 
first source is TI. Hundreds of requests, 
akin to those on the right, are received. Mill men 
read TI. They trust it, depend on it— 
and are influenced by advertising in it. They will 
be influenced by your advertising in TI. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRE 
MANUFACTURING | MISCELLANEOUS TOTAL MILLS 
PLANTS MILLS ALL TYPES 


— T. I. Coverage o . L. Coverage . T. 1. Coverage 
Mills | No. % No. % Mills | No. % 


984 «=: 80.7|7,453 | 7,018 94.2 
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Good editing produces 
responsive reading 


. Under the circumstances, would you 
give us permission to ditto a few copies of this 
article [Story of Good Running Work] for the 
use of our men. ....” 

C. J. SCHOLLENBERGER 
Dir. of Training, 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Virginia 


“Please send us two tear sheets of the article, 
‘How to Determine the Correct Twist for 
Tee eS 

P. B. STEPHENS 


Manager, Coats & Clark, Inc., Pelham, Ga. 


Rak Gost lod soe an anions 
‘Purchasing for the Textile Industry’. 


| found this very helpful and of particular in- 
terest upon reading of the various purchasing 


methods and policies used in the textile mills. 
WiInsToN O. BuRG=sS 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., 
Uxbridge, Mass. 





‘Please forward us booklet #439 on Pneuma- 
fil suction cleaning systems described in the 
March, 1956, issue of your publication. .. .” 


Wo. P. DURLAND 
Supt. Purchasing 
Celanese Corp. of Amer., Cumberland, Md. 


“Could we purchase a quantity of 50 or 100 
reprints of “Waste Reduction and Control’ . 


PHILuip D. Ray 
The Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S.C. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. BPA NB P| 


One of the W. R. C. Smith Publications 
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Try rating these ad characteristics on their ability to interest readers of POWER ENGINEERING 
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the winners? 


There’s new research behind the 20-second quiz 
at left. We think you’ll find it helpful research 
—whether your chief interest is art or copy or 
layout. It tells what’s most likely to succeed in 
interesting the readers of POWER ENGINEERING, 
and why .. . shows that certain techniques are 
likely to be much better or much worse than 
average. (Answers to the six choices are printed 
at left, below.) 

Over 1200 Readex-rated advertisements were 


analyzed by J. W. Rosberg, Director of Re- 
search of The Buchen Company and nationally 
recognized authority on readership research. 
The results are presented in text and charts, 
with examples, in an absorbing new booklet 
*““How to Improve Readex Interest Ratings in 
POWER ENGINEERING.’ It’s yours for the asking. 
All costs have been underwritten by POWER 
ENGINEERING to make its pages of even greater 
value to advertisers. 


ey 








on your company letterhead. 








Authentic information on reader-scored interest, based 
on Readex ratings of 1288 POWER ENGINEERING adver- 
tisements—color, space, subject, headline, copy, and 

urge-to-action characteristics—are presented in text 

and charts in this new free booklet available from 
Technical Publishing Co. For your free copy, call the eta a 
POWER ENGINEERING representative near you, or write 


READEy 


INTE 
REs 
IN T RaTiInGs 


Power Engineering 








Eig, 


Power Engineering 


Technical Publishing Co., 308 E. James Street, Barrington, Illinois 
Publisher also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


Representatives: 


New York 17 
Joseph E. Halloran 


1613 Graybar Bidg. 


Murray Hill 5-3779 


Chicago 3 

Warren F. Saas 
110 S. Dearborn St. 
Dearborn 2-5453 


Ohio 
William L. Black 
1530 Ruth Ave. 


Philadelphia 
Oscar Wilds 

1235 Jericho Road 
Abington, Pa. 
Turner 7-6688 


Pittsburgh 19 
Robert R. Anderson 
404 Frick Bidg. 
Court 1-4878 


New England 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
(Akron) Swandale 4-8736 


San Francisco 5 

J. Leslie Meek 
McDonald-Thompson 
625 Market St. 
Yukon 6-0647 


Los Angeles 5 
Connie J. Grabb 


Dunkirk 7-5391 


Seattle 1 

T. Harry Abney 
McDonald-Thompson 
1008 Western Ave. 
Elliott 3767 


Denver 2 

Robert H. Heidersbach 
McDonaid-Thompson 

222 Colorado National Bank Bidg. 
Keystone 4-4669 


Houston 6 

Frank N. Vickrey 
McDonald-Thompson 
3217 Montrose Bidg. 
Jackson 9-6711 


Tulsa 4 

Ted R. Trautman 
McDonald-Thompson 
2010 South Utica 


Riverside 3-1981 
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More Key Production Men Subscribe to “Pulp & Paper” 


Top coverage in America’s third largest industry—with the largest 
total paid circulation — 8,106* and reaching 5,939** key man- 
agement and supervisory personnel, PULP & PAPER delivers 
the greatest circulation to the heart of the market. 


Check these other factors that mean more productive advertising 
to your market in the pulp, paper and paperboard industry: 


(1) Unequalled circulation in all areas important in pulp, paper 
and paperboard production — the areas of your greatest sales 


potential. (2) Circulation distribution closely in balance with 
the volume of production in manufacturing areas. (3) Crisp, 
firsthand reporting by experienced industry-wise editors located 
in all major producing areas — this assures an interested audi- 
ence, alert to your sales messages. (4) Greatest increase in sub- 
scribers and advertisers during the past ten significant years. 


Remember: PULP & PAPER is the big format magazine, pro- 
gressive in editorial content, filled with new ideas and the kind 
of practical information your customers want to read. 


*Total circulation, May 1957 issue, por. 4, ABC Publisher's Statement, June 30, 1957. 
**Total circulation, par. 3, ‘Paper and Pulp Manufacturing’’, above stctement. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Advertising Sales Headquarters: 
Editor: 


Office of the 


370 Lexington Avenue * New York 17 


1791 Howard Street * Chicago 26 * IIlinois 


SAN FRANCISCO * CLEVELAND © SEATTLE * PORTLAND, ORE. * LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA * VANCOUVER, B.C. 


PULP A 
(ARGR? 


fop coverage 
of America’s 
third largest industry 


for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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Pi bekererthes 1 work 


the madere DALSSOURE PACIFIC porne:  toyny the bovemng Wow Southwest 


MODERN RAILROADS 
Today’s leading advertising medium to 
the basic railroad industry — with the 
IMPRESSION POWER that sparks pro- 
gressive railroading — the Best in rail- 
roading. 


PPLIANGE a 
ANUFACTURER 


HOME LAUNDRY ISSUE 
Are Wwoners Throwgh? 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


Leading spokesman for a GREAT 
GROWTH industry—oil, gas, electric and 


ELECTRONIC* appliances. 
*Radio-TV Receivers and HiFi 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
The “how to” magazine of FORMING 
and FABRICATING sheet metal raw ma- 
terials into everything from auto bodies 
to pots and pans. 


Use These Three Impressive 
Publications with ADDED IM- 
PACT in Important Markets 


Few, very few publications combine 
all these characteristics—common to 
all 3 Watson Publications—which 
create ADDED IMPACT for advertisers. 





dominant “King Size” format features editorial 
front covers — quality printing and paper (60# 
enamel body stock) — staff-written by adequate 
staffs of full-time editors — open make-up, well 
illustrated with striking layouts — continuously 
reader tested by Eastman Editorial Research. 





controlled, verified and B.P.A. audited — all sten- 
cils addressed by individual name and title — each 
name identified by S.1.C. number. 





alert advertisers and agencies are increasingly 
aware of the extra values inherent in Watson Pub- 
lications. Their “built-in” editorial and circulation 
features plus Starch Advertising Readership reports 
and our unique promotion package for advertisers’ 
salesmen appeal to an ever increasing number of 
satisfied advertisers. 


we mw 
WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ST 2-4121 


441 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK + 459 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND + 423 FIRST TRUST BLDG. PASADENA 
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OO srruiance MANUFACTURER 
CO MODERN RAILROADS 


MEMO 


Electronic Co 
lly Gaskins, 
Appliance Manu fa 


SUBJECT: New Low o Approach to y ing Peace 
time Mar Radio and Ty R vers and HiFj 


Appliances are “ full line 
2PpPpliance manufactur r ing ]j S to include 
Radio, 7.v i Fi 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER herewith 2Nnounces @ broad- 
€ning of editoria) and Circulation Policies to better 
Serve the design 4nd eng; Ctions in all 

j ic Products—raaio 


dy earned the 
Nn and Purchasing 
manufacturers Who 
Teceivers and 
Soon Join Our 
} latest 
tech 


additj this ex editoria) Service, 
ati fA CE “RPRER~—beginning 
January 1958 Will be ; d to ini 
Copies monthly—_ar I 
(Present audited B.P.A 


Plans are wel) W 1. Starting wi 
Januar » 1958 is is br ublishi 
Will get into fy 
are 4Ssureqd t 
1958 ON all ¢ 


ic com ma n Particular 
find PLI EM ER a low Cost, highly 
Productive Medium for advertising to this rowing 
Peacetime Market—_the manufacturers of electronic 
@PPliances 


I Shal] be lad to See to it Personally, that you 
fet al} the facts. Ss business Manager of APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER I am lo i forward to renewing Contacts 
With €lectronic co ure i Whom [| 
have bee 6 Ss ‘ for th Ss 2 inter_ 

r 


Sting y 
G09 2, 


PPLIANCE MAN $ACTURER 


A WATSO 


WELLS ST.,CHICA 








THE MODERN FREIGHT CAR 


be a part of it...in NOVEMBER 
MODERN RAILROADS 


*3,800,000,000 


(5 billion, 800 million dollars worth) 


A Far-Sighted 

Editorial Program 

the freight car in transition 

what do the customers want? 

what are the railroads doing? 

what are the significant improvements 

in freight car design and components? 

what will the car of the future be like? 
This entire feature is to be staff-written. 
Our editors are already at work develop- 


ing the sections detailed here. Each section 
is a major subject in itself. 


Modern Railroads will present the ad- 
vances and opportunities that lie in all of 
these elements—and also point up what 
that means in terms of the whole—the mod- 
ern freight car. 


of freight cars 


5,800,000 Wheels, Brake Shoes, Journal Box 
Assemblies (Bearings, Lubricators, Lids, 
Dust Guards, etc.) 

2,900,000 Side Frames, Brake Beams, Axles. 


1,450,000 Trucks, Couplers, Draft Gears. 


... and enough Steel, Lumber, Paint, Fast- 

eners, Welding, Flooring, Underframes, 

Doors, Roofs, Ends, Handbrakes, Running 

Boards, Safety Appliances, etc. for 725,000" 

New Freight Cars. 

*Based upon estimated railroad needs through 1965 from 
“Let's Look Ahead and Stay Ahead” Railway Progress 


Institute’s recently published projection of railroad 
growth potential. 











Get all the FACTS 


This broadside gives the 
complete story of this 
outstanding feature issue 
WRITE—WIRE OR PHONE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


MODERN ™ 
RAILROADS 


A WATSON PUBLICATION 
201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ST 2-412] 


441 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK + 459 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND + 423 FIRST TRUST BLDG., PASADENA 





it figures! 


e The dominant magazine of America’s biggest (a billion dollars a week) and fastest 


w hen you J J growing industry. 


e Reaches the largest (75,000) and most powerful audience of construction men 
there is...including all groups of construction buyers; contractors, consultants, owners 
and government. 


this up... 


e Covers the entire field—news, technical developments, construction techniques, 
business and finance, labor and costs. 


e One of the largest editorial staffs of any magazine in the world. Gives readers 50% 
more editorial content than any other construction magazine. 


Biggest page gain 
in first half of ’57 


(on top of largest ad volume, by far, in field) 





you get this... 


SOURCE: Industrial Marketing 


ENGINEERING 


in building and construction, if you're important, you either read NEWS RECORD or advertise in it, or both 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD « ABP ABC * A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y.\ 
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Your brand new 
guide to advertising 
RESULTS! 








how to get INDUSTRIAL BUYING 


This new data file shows why 
N.E.D. belongs on your selling team 


Buying action now being produced by N.E.D. 
is at an all-time high! 98° of its readers actu- 
ally inquire about products N.E.D. brings to 
their attention ...and a high percentage of 
these inquiries are converted into actual 
orders. For the latest report on why advertis- 
ing in N.E.D. pays off in tangible results you 
can see and measure, you'll want to see this 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 


A Publication 
G, x 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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new N.E.D. data file. It pinpoints the many 
reasons why N.E.D.—more than ever—is 
your low-cost expressway to industry’s most 
active buying group...why it belongs on 
your advertising schedule NOW . . . no matter 
what and where you want to sell to industry. 
Request a copy of ‘How to get industrial buy- 
ing ACTION for 14 cent per contact.” 


IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





FIRST 7 MONTHS OF 1957 . . . as reported in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING .. . 


ROADS and STREETS 
still leads the Construction Field 


in Advertising Increase, 1957 over 1956 


ROADS AND y/ 
STREETS 0 





This Top Increase is no accident! | way reach only Part of the 


ROADS and STREETS is the one national construction publica- HIGHWAY MARKET? 
tion which tailors its circulation and editorial coverage to fit Circulation duplication study shows these facts: 


ROADS AND STREETS reaches 16,398 Highway- 


the highway-heavy construction market. Heavy Contractor firms in the United States. 
The new highway construction program . . . the largest public 5 19%, or 8,292 firms ore net reached by 
0 


works program in history . . . will require billions of dollars CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


in construction equipment, materials and services . . . a Deb peas 10s leaped — by 


and 41 or 6,778 firms ere not reached by 
% CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


3 5 er 5,753 firms ore not reached by 
% CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


more and more advertisers are turning to ROADS and STREETS 
for the most complete, most effective, and most economical 
coverage of this $100 billion market. 











Join the leading U. S$. manufacturers of 
construction equipment and materials ... Advertise in aq 0 A D LS 


S 
ROADS and STREETS, 22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. UL Tals TS 


A Gilt 
A Gillette Publication melt Publication 


For additional information on Circulation Duplication, 
Market Coverage, Reodership Preference, see your 
ROADS AND STREETS representative, or write direct. 
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td ideas. 


Changing trends give marketers new directions for sales expansion 


Findings like these shocked marketers with the speed at which 
automation is sweeping industry ... when ASTE surveyed metal- 
working last year. 

Right now, fully 22% of all equipment orders are for automated 
machines. 

By the time industry is 16% automated, more than 200,000 ma- 
chine tools, 55,000 grinders and finishers, 50,000 metal forming 
machines and 25,000 production welders will be replaced by new 
automatic machines. 

Additional equipment will be needed for modifying 125,000 ma- 
chine tools, 25,000 grinders and finishers, 40,000 metal forming 
machines and 12,000 production welders. 

All this — for just 16% of metalworking alone! It’s time to capi- 
talize on the opportunities for new sales expansion this market offers. 


‘d 9 *“... will be replaced by automatic machines” 


This new purchasing pattern unfolds this new sales opportunity 





Automation creates new pattern of volume purchasing outside 
regular markets. Example: Controlling a petroleum plant called 
for 1,000 separate thermocouples, plus other electronic equipment. 


Another example: A tracing control for a. machine tool required 
38 motors, 224 tubes, 250 relays and starters, plus power and 
mounting equipment and wiring. 


Who does the buying? You’ll find the answer in another question. 
Who designs the system? 


The idea that makes automation a bigger, more promising market 
for the future than any other industrial market we know today is 
this—automation is parts and equipment organized into manufac- 
turing systems. This—in essence—is why automation is different 
from production engineering, factory management, or any other 
function in industry —a new sales opportunity, a new market. 








“who designs the system?” 


‘the magazine of 
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for advertising e marketing 4 sales executives 


idea 3 


A new wedge to help you open up the automation market 


You may find new sales in this set of facts and figures. 


Fifty-eight per cent of all metalworking equipment in use today 
is at least 10 years old. Another 21% is at least 20 years old, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. Machines less than 10 years old are 
about one-third more productive than older ones. 


But automated equipment and accessories can boost productivity 
of older tools. It’s being done in many companies right now. Many 
more are more receptive to the idea today than ever before. 


Tools too old for modification will be replaced entirely . . . but not 
before management fully explores the advantages of automating 
that equipment. 


00D 
Can you show management how your products fit into their changes? “Tools too old for modification” 


idea 4 
This urgency-authority-responsibility factor is making things happen for advertisers 


Show an AUTOMATION reader something he can use and you'll get 
action —fast. 

Ferguson Machine & Tool Company, Inc. 

“Analyzing over 400 inquiries received in six months through adver- 
tising and news releases in Automation proved to me that Automation 
reaches the top men in the top companies. We are convinced that your 
publication is right for telling our story to mass production industries.” 


Feedall Incorporated 

“‘We contribute a good part of our growth in the past 12 months to 
the very fine orders received as a direct result of our advertising 
in Automation.” 

The reason AUTOMATION readers move so fast —once they make the 
decision to investigate a purchase —is the importance of their jobs. 
They’re a special task force fighting costs, and they have manage- 
ment’s authority to act. In fact, it’s their responsibility to produce 
action as fast as they possibly can. You’re on-the-spot where this 
kind of action starts—when your advertising is in AUTOMATION. 





“a special task force’’ 
You’ll find many more ideas in AUTOMATION’s new booklet, 


“10 ways these salesmen can help you do your job better’. 
Write for a free copy today. 


automatic operations QHhOBOODOwWOOC) 


a| PENTON| Publication / Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“The Conedion Tradition” (historic buildings) 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
Building Moteriats Spot Priced’ 
‘Curren! Quotes” 
Dota Sheet” 
“Editoriot 
‘Extrocts” 
Antenors 
Letters” 
‘Maclean Business Report” 


2 Wo the Summer Guide beak (ay. ewe, duly, Annet seat e 
seutecas ‘Any wepyentions tor imprecion 


4. Do you feel that the mogazine’s coverage of Canadian arch 
tecture has been: 
Mew comid this coverage be tmproved? 


§. De you keep whole copies of “The Canadien Architect"? 


Mare important thon the eppeorance of the advartionment? 

1s. Hee of the odvertising published in “The Cangdian Archi- 
tad” pompad you to specity or enquire further cbovt the product, 
method or service odvertned? eee 


find @ detochable, post-cord for 
V6. Would you find « sulin, Somped enquiries 


17. ts your fiem or organization mainly .. 


should know 
about Canadian architects... 


This 22-point questionnaire was completed by 
nearly 17% of Canada’s architects because they 
were keen to make it the best architectural 
magazine in the country. 


Here are some of the SALES-PROVOKING 
discoveries! 


1. More than half the architects in Canada feel 
that advertising does not contain enough tech- 
nical material! 


2. 87.9% of the readers of The Canadian Arch- 
itect specifically say they read the advertising 
either regularly or fairly frequently. 


3. Each issue of The Canadian Architect is 
read by and influences 8,758 professional speci- 
fying personnel — an average of 3.4 for each 
of the copies. This is the largest single specify- 
ing group in Canada today. 
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4. Architects in Canada insist on editorial and 
advertising material focussed on Canadian con- 
ditions. 

The contents of The Canadian Architect will 
be examined by Readex surveys in December 
this year, and January and March 1958. 


Gain BRAND preference among architects by 
advertising in the most INFLUENTIAL publi- 


cation 


THE CANADIAN 


architect 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario 
a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 





ENGINEERS 
in LARGE 
BUILDINGS 


Piping & é: 
Air Conditioning 





_ ENGINEERS 
in INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


TO SCORE in Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
you must touch ALL these bases 


Sign up the star performer in the industrial- 
large building league for your sales team. 


Your advertising in Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning will get to EACH of the all- 
important bases . . . will meet face-to-face 
those who count — the engineers and mechan- 
ical (heating, piping and air conditioning) 
contractors indicated above PLUS the top 
wholesalers and original equipment manufac- 


turers. Alone or in combination these factors 
purchase-control every job. 

What else do they have in common? To- 
gether they form the reader-audience of 
HP&AC. HP&AC has the largest and only 
fully paid (ABC) circulation . . . more adver- 
tising by over 2 to 1 from more advertisers 

. more editorial pages by far. 

Doesn't it make sense to make HP&AC your 

No. 1 advertising medium? 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
®@ @ 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
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b ..... FOOD PROCESSING’ 


highly specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 
GROWING 
PROCESSING 
PACKAGING 


(for safe delivery) and to their 
close associates. 


5 ® 
7 jue” .... FOOD BUSINESS 
highly-specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 
ADMINISTRATION 
PACKAGING 
SELLING 
ADVERTISING 
DISTRIBUTING 


in the food and grocery industries, 
and to their close associates. 


FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS 


deliver values never before known in advertising 


to the food industries. 
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60,000 Circulation 


IN THE FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES 


... keeping pace with the dramatic changes and 
spectacular growth of these industrial giants 


DRAMATIC CHANGES? SPECTACULAR GROWTH? TAKE A LOOK... 


pager yee — 132,000,000 in 1940, has 
pe 000 today—is growing at the 
rate of 2, 730,000 2 every year ...a new, bustling 
city comparable to Detroit—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food- 


processing plants. . .‘‘Maid service in packages” both sides of the fabulous food industries. 
skyrockets $$$ values. 


FOOD PROCESSING, FOOD BUSINESS 


... these two specialized magazines give effective coverage 
of “both” sides of the gigantic food and grocery industries... 


No more “counter men’”’ at point of purchase . 
“Self-service” has revolutionized al marketing, 
merchandising and selling. 


More and better technical processing men... 
more and better marketing-sales executives . . .on 


...for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


it takes two... 


FOOD PROCESSING gives highly-specialized edi- 
torial service to the highly-specialized Top Execu- 
tives responsible for growing-processing-packaging 
(for safe delivery) and to their close associates. 
FOOD BUSINESS gives highly-specialized editorial 
service to the highly-s ized Top Executives 
responsible for os ALES SIDE of our gigantic 
food and grocery industries—to aid them and 
their close associates with their unique problems 
of administration-packaging-selling-advertising- 
distributing. 
“Jack-of-all-Trades is Master-of-None.” Never 
id e" truism apply more accurately than in the 
ines serving what is loosely called 
he food held.” 


For “the food _ is complication itself . 


and institutions carrying on the commercial opera- 
tions of final distribution of food and grocery 
products... the preparation and serving of food 
to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, 
pitals, school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine cone possibly servé 
the complex, diversified “‘food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food 
and grocery industries themselves. . . forgetting 
the commercial side of ‘‘the food field.” It takes 
two highly-specialized magazines to give special- 
ized editorial service, specialized circulation cover- 
age ...and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS 


deliver values never before known in advertising 


including not onl ly the manufacturers-processors- 
to the food industries. 


packers, but hundreds of thousands of companies 


May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous 
food industries? Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD 
BUSINESS give “both sides’? Your request will be welcomed. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Buffalo / Philadelphia / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Lovis / Atlanta 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates —Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portiand 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Business /Food Processing/Industry Power 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Giga 
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Get the power of three for the price of one in the °47-billion-a-year CPI* market 


In the 1957 Chemical Engineering Inventory Issue all the events of this 
big year in the *chemical process industries are tied up in one powerful 
selling package. The three big sections include: Inventory of Chemical 
Engineering Awards; 26th Exposition and Chem Show; Inventory of Plants, 
Chemicals, Equipment. Each one is a potent sales tool in the CPI... now 
we're putting them all together, bringing them out at the height of your 
hottest selling season. It’s an advertising opportunity you simply can’t afford 
to miss. Check these bonus benefits against your own sales objectives! 


26th Exposition and Chem Show 


Chemical Engineering’s circu- 
lation (44,000 for this issue) 
closely parallels the Chem Show 
attendance. 

The Chem Show section of 
the 1957 Inventory Issue in- 
cludes the listings from the ac- 
tual program being distributed 
at the Show .. . plus maps of 
booth locations. 

Exhibitors who advertise any- 
where in this issue get their 
names printed in boldface in the 
program listings, plus 14-inch 
space to print a short message. 

Readers of the Chem Show 
listings in the issue are referred 
to your ad for complete details. 

The program distributed at 
the show itself will reflect the 
same type (boldface listings, 
etc.) and will refer an estimated 
60,000 visitors to your ad in 
CE’s 1957 Inventory Issue for 
further information. 

The 44,000 circulation of the 
issue plus 60,000 distribution of 
the program at the show means 
a total exposure of 104,000 who 
will be referred to your ad. 

Low-cost insurance . . . pro- 
tect your investment in booth, 
display and manpower by giving 
prospects full details on your ex- 
hibit, so they can schedule their 
itinerary accordingly. 


O O 


O 
O 





Add up all these advertiser advantages; 
try to find any other place in the indus- 
try where you can duplicate them. You 
just can’t do it. Whether or not you're a 
Chem Show exhibitor, it’s a unique op- 
portunity to reach a maximum audience 
with high reader impact . . . through an 
industry service that guarantees a year- 
long active life for your ad. Wire (col- 
lect) your space reservation today. 


Published November 15, 1957 
Forms Close September 26 


inventory of Plants, Chemicals, Equipment 


Chemical Engineering’s an- 
nual Inventory of Plants, Chem- 
icals and Equipment is a unique 
service, providing the reader 
with information available no- 
where else in the industry. 


12-month life . . . Research 
shows that buyers keep the In- 
ventory at hand all year, use it 
whenever they need information 
about raw materials, equipment, 
technical literature. 


Your ad will appear in the ap- 
propriate section so readers will 
see it whenever they are inter- 
ested in your type of product. 


Psychological timing . . . when 
buyers see your ad in this issue, 
they are actively looking for in- 
formation about new develop- 
ments in the industry. 

12-month reader service, too. 
Ads in the Inventory Issue are 
proven inquiry pullers every 
month of the year. The last three 
issues averaged 75,000 high- 
quality inquiries apiece. 


BOA ee 0s as 
ome oocan 





Inventory of Chemical Engineering Awards 


0 


O 


CE’s Achievement Award is 
the most coveted honor in the 
industry. Naturally the award 
story draws high-interest reader- 
ship throughout the CPI. 


This year the report will in- 
clude not only a multi-page 
story on the 1957 winner, but 
individual coverage of past win- 
ners as well. 

Extra high interest, heavy 
readership is guaranteed among 
personnel of award-winning 
companies .. . many of whom 
are your prime prospects. 


Chemica/ 
"gineering 


_-@ 'nventory. 


see 


Chemical Eng) e 
awa "gineering 


pair inventory of 


* 


26th Exposition 
and 
CHEm SHow . 


Ms 
fnventory. 


cHemic, 
SQuiemanr 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING - A McGraw-Hill Publication ABC-ABP - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE MOST HIGHLY ELECTRIFIED REGION OF THE JU. S, 


Advertising in Electrical West 
will help you get more sales 
in the largest and fastest growing 
electrical market in the U.S... . 
That is why in 1957 more electrical 


advertisers are using more pages 


in this magazine than ever before... 


For a detailed report on how its 
readers spend $775,556,000 a year 
for 105 specific products write to 
Electrical West, 68 Post St. San 
Francisco 4... A McGraw-Hill 
publication ... ABC... ABP 


COMING IN NOVEMBER — Annual Buyers’ Guide & Directory 
issue . . . Used the year round by Electrical West’s 12,000 Western utility, 
contractor, wholesaler and manufacturer subscribers . . . Nothing “special” 
about this thirteenth issue — it’s been “regular” for 25 years! . . . First ad- 
vertising forms close Sept. 20. 








Be eee : 
Total New Wells 


U. S. Census | Forecast | % S. Forecast 
Region for 1957 for 1957 


8.5 
23,459,500 | 10.2 


1,808,400 8 


fw. s.c. | 33.8 
Mt. States 
| Pacific | 2.250 _| 
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OiL DRILLING PICTURE BRIGHT 





Mid-Year Survey Points 
to Substantial Increase 
During Second Half Year 


By Warren L. Baker 
Editorial Director, World Oil 
Houston, Texas 

Accelerated activity is foreseen in 
U. S. oil well drilling for the coming 
months. Well completions will reflect 
an immediate increase, and continue 
rising for several months. On the basis 
of a mid-year survey of oil company 
drilling plans, WORLD OIL forecasts: 


© 29,594 wells will be completed 
in the U. S. during the last half 
of 1957, an increase of 13.5 per- 
cent over the first six months. 


122.2 million feet of hole will 
be drilled during the last half 
of 1957, for a gain of 12.5 per- 
cent over the first six months. 


Such high second half activity 
would result in a total of over 
55,620 wells being completed in 
the U. S. during the year 1957 
. . . just 4.4 percent less than the 
55,879 drilled in 1955. 


Footage for the year 1957 will 
total over 230.5 million feet, 
only 2.0 percent below the 235.4 
million feet drilled in 1956, and 
1.0 percent above the 228.5 mil- 
lion feet drilled in 1955. 


* * * 


Second half completions should be 
comprised of approximately 15,466 oil 
wells and 2,327 gas and distillate wells, 
in contrast with 13,804 oil and 2,103 
gas and distillate wells completed dur- 
ing the first half of 1957. 


Annual totals are expected to show 
sizeable increases in Texas, Louisiana, 
and New Mexico, with leveling off in 
Oklahoma, Illinois and Kansas. 


* * * 


The long range outlook is 
equally bright. Drilling operations 
must continue to increase to new 
peaks, to provide adequate produc- 
ing Capacity to satisfy further rapid 
growth in oil and gas consumption, 
despite retarding influences of ris- 
ing imports. 

* * * 

This all adds up to considerably 
increased market for oil field equip- 
ment and services in coming months. 





GULF PUBLICATIONS 


COMBINATION RATE PLAN 
OFFERS MAXIMUM OIL INDUSTRY MARKET COVERAGE 


49,690° 


Proof of reader preference to the specialized editorial approach . . . technical job-help 
material directed to the individual divisions of the oil industry . . . is found in continuing 
gains in paid subscriptions to ALL Gulf monthly publications. Combined circulations now 
total 49,690* (ABC) .. . available to multi-market advertisers, wanting selective, specialized 
oil industry division coverage at a low rate per thousand. 


FOR DRILLING-PRODUCTION 
WORLD OIL Now 24,457* 
Largest specialized circulation in the industry, reaching 93% 
of the key men who buy or specify 98% of this division’s 
specialized equipment and services. In WORLD OIL you get 24,457 
specialized readers, 74% of whom are engaged directly in 
drilling-production activities. 


FOR TRANSPORTATION 
PIPE LINE INDUSTRY Now 5,716* 


he engineering-operating work book of the pipe 
business, offering authenticated monthly coverage 
struction, operations and maintenance. For a low 
ion rate, you can add PIPE LINE INDUSTRY to 

D oll schedule and reach 5,716 specialized 

% of whom are engaged directly in pipe 


OR REFINING-PROCESSING 
PETROLEUM REFINER Now 19,517* 


‘The leading specialized refining paper for 35 years, reaching 
men who influence 98% of this division’s specialized pur- 
. For a low combination rate, you can add PETROLEUM 
R to your WORLD OIL or PIPE LINE INDUSTRY schedule and 
9,516 specialized readers, 84% of whom are engaged 

in refining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 


eat divisions offer a multi-billion dollar 

es. You can benefit by specializing your 

ications that are specialized for each of 
here your market is. 


idual publication listings in SRDS. 


TER PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


WILD OM 


ed Oil Industry Publishers 
o, Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Los Angeles 


es for each magazine from breakdown of May, 1957 
‘agraph 3, of June 30, 1957 ABC statement. 


7394 
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- American 
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Manufacturing America’s vast outpour- 
ing of metal products is the responsibility 
of Metalworking production engineers 
and executives . . . and wherever these 
men work they seek out American 
Machinist . . . they subscribesto it, read it, 
prefer it... for its pages giye them,more useful 
editorial content closely geared to their job needs. . 
and more informative advertising in a greater number 
of pages . . . featuring the wide range of equipment 
and materials they must have ... than they get in 





any other Metalworking publication. Sell American 
Machinist subscribers and you sell Metalworking . . . 
everywhere. 


American 

Machinist 

Mee eae OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION (iy le 
: ABC 


330 W.|42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





Selling works 
like this... 
when you get 
the kingpin! 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 
~ ; 
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Sells the POST 
-the mass market of active influence : 


Most industrial salesmen can name a 
lot of key customers, They’re the peo- 
ple who set the trends and buying 
habits. They influence the others 
around them. That’s why they’re so 
highly prized as customers. 

National advertisers have been try- 
ing to woo and win these same people 
for many years. But, until now, no- 
body knew for sure where to adver- 
tise to influence a large concentration 
of them in every area, 

Now, one of the nation’s most highly 
respected research men, Alfred Politz, 


has discovered how these INFLUEN- 
TIALS can be reached through one 
magazine. His recent study shows that 
8 out of 10 of the millions of Post 
readers recommend or talk about 
things they see in the Post to other 
millions around them. 

These POST-INFLUENTIALS make up 
a huge market. They hold key posi- 
tions in every sales territory. They 
help sell Post-advertised products . . . 
by word of mouth and by example. 
Are they bringing you bigger profits 
by helping you sell your product? 


INFLUENTIAL 
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SERVING THE 4 GREAT 
CROWTH AREAS OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 
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RESSIVE anc RITECTURE 





LETTERING 


Materials 


in Design Engineering 


HANDBOOK 








TECHNICAL 
SPELLER 


ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 











Agricultural 
and Food 
themistry 
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TH oN Oe 


ryst VL CHEMISTRY CH EMICAL 
— ABSTRACTS 


2 TM AMERICAN CHIWCAL SOCIETY 


POURNAT 4 


omenae (roanic 
Chemistry 


Sh7 


REINHOLD 


1. Architectural 
Design in 
Construction 


PROGRES 


ARCHITECTI 


The men in America’s 
architectural firms con- 
trol a market worth 
$27 billion row- 
ing! More of these 
men subscribe to 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
rURE than to any other 
magazine. In P/A they 
receive and read a 
magazine professional 
ly geared to all aspects 
of architectural prac- 
designed by 
l a irchitect 
editors with practical 
backgrounds in archi 
cture and engineering 


and 


outst 


2. Engineering 
Materials 

for Product 
Design and 
Manufacture 


MATERIAL 
IN DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
(formerly 

Materials & Methods) 
Edited for the engi- 
neers, designers and 
other technical men 
who select and specify 
metals, nonmetallics, 
forms and finishes used 
in product design and 
in other industrial ap- 
plications. Its 32,000 
paid subscribers con- 
stitute America’s big- 
gest market for engi- 
neering materials. 
M/DE gives them more 
pages on how and 
where to use engineer- 
ing materials than any 
other magazine. 


3. Automatic 
Control 
Indu 


AUT 


CONT 
Its market—the world’s 
fastest growing — will 
buy $7 billion of con- 
trol products in °57. 
a/c sparks highest re- 
turn on advertising to 
this market because: 
(1) Its reader verifica- 
tion system demands 
concentrated buying 
power... 97% of its 
25,500 engineers and 
4,500 technical man- 
agement buy or specify 
control products; (2) 
Its applied design and 
engineering and prod- 
uct news approach 
sparks ideas for use; 
spurs profitable appli- 
cations of components, 
Systems, instrumenta- 
tion, test equipment 
and data reduction. 




















CATALYSIS 








MATERIALS AND METHODS 
IN ARCHITECTORE 


4. Chemical 
Process 
industries 


. consisting of 24 al 
lied industries which 
employ chemical proc- 
esses as their basic 
manufacturing opera- 
tion — will spend $45 
billion for chemicals 
and raw materials in 
1957... and $7 billion 
for new plants and 
equipment. 


(D) CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 


A bound annual refer- 
ence source for the 
chemical and process 
industries. 2,000 pages 
of detailed product in- 
formation (cross-in- 
dexed 6-ways) supplied 
by 500 of America’s 
leading manufacturers. 
22,000 copies of CEC 
furnish facts about 













@wvarinry 
conmreor 

Picagrics 
tmeormnres 





equipment, materials 
of construction and 
engineering services to 
technical men inside 
15,000 process indus- 
tries plants. 


CHEMICAI 
MATERIALS 
CATALOG 


and Directory of 
Producers 


The only composite 
catalog serving the 
chemical and process 
industries with detailed 
product information 
concerning chemicals 
and raw materials. 
Completely indexed 5- 
ways, 20,000 copies of 
CMC serve the needs of 
chemicals and raw 
materials buyers and 
specifiers inside more 
than 12,000 U. S. 
plants. Primary use of 
CMC is made by process 
men responsible for re- 
search and develop- 
ment programs. 
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CATALYSIS 


Advertising 
Management 

for publications 
of the 

American 
Chemical Society 


(F) CHEMICAL 
& ENGINEERING 
NEWS 


is the big general in- 
dustry news magazine 
of the chemical proc- 
ess industries. It keeps 
the industry abreast of 
the latest develop- 
ments, from  produc- 
tion to finance, from 
research to govern- 
ment. With its full 
news coverage and a 
circulation of over 
87,000, C&EN gives ef- 
fective penetration of 
all titles and functions 
in administration, pro- 
duction, research and 
development. 


ADVANCED 
ANALYTICAL 


Ha ndbook of 
SOLVENTS 








NDUSTRIAI 
& ENGINEERING 
{EMISTRY 


A monthly publication 
with current circula- 
tion of over 30,000 in 
the original plant, 
equipment and mate- 
rials market of the 
chemical process in- 
dustries. I&EC is the 
only magazine in in- 
dustry providing spe- 
cialized information 
for those who function 
in Design, Develop- 
ment and Research 
the vital areas of speci- 
fication and purchase, 
where new products 
and processes are be- 
ing developed. 


H) ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


is the only magazine 
concentrating on the 


laboratory research 
and control market of 
the chemical process 
industries. ac’s 24,000 





chemists, engineers, 
and tz ; do 
the lez ‘ buying 
for industry, govern- 
ment, universities and 
research foundations. 
That’s why manufac- 
turers of scientific ap- 
paratus and instru- 
ments advertise more 
in ac than in any other 
magazine in the proc- 
ess industries. 


Read by more than 
8,000 key men who 
plan and operate the 
agricultural chemicals 
industry. AG and FooD 
reports the news and 
interprets the meaning 
and significance behind 
industry events — gath- 
ering, researching, 
screening and analyz- 
ing the trends. In addi- 
tion, AG and FOOD’s 






MODERN “% 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR 
THE HOME 


LAWo. 








monthly technical sec- 
tion publishes the latest 
developments in the 
rapidly expanding ag- 
richemicals and food 
technology fields 


Nid 


BOOK DI\ 


publishes technical, 
scientific and profes- 
sional books primarily 
for use in: chemistry, 
chemical engineering, 
materials engineering, 
metallurgy and metal- 
working, physics, nu- 
clear science, auto- 
matic control, architec- 
ture, interior design, 
fine and commercial 
art. Official publishers 
of the acs monographs, 
and the world’s leading 
publishers of chemistry 
books and architec- 
tural books, Reinhold 
is the fourth largest 
technical and scientific 
book publisher in this 
country. 
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PASS Beles 


Srd3d doin oF 


Here's your big challenge for tomorrow: a billion dollars in 
businesspaper advertising by 1965. cook at it this way. Since 1940, the, at the very heart of this 


economy has grown three times over. But even more phenomenal is what lies ahead. Today, : growth are the four 


gross national product stands at a record $415 billion. In less than a decade — by 1965 — . 
‘ areas of development 
economists say, we'll reach $575 billion y - 
, served by Reinhold. 
Pacing this growth is the swift spread of scientific and technical knowledge made possible : ‘ 
F ; Ask your Reinhold rep- 
through the constantly informed and informing pages of the business and technical press : - 
resentative for the excit- 
ne nd pg =} ) > Ss > > > 1p >] a t > rs . 4 zs 
T t is, industry is using the business press in ever increasing volume to tell others in : ing facts about the multi- 
industry about new research and design, new applications and production methods, new prod ° ae . 
y . aed F . billion dollar opportuni- 
nd processes. Last year it invested $440 millions in businesspaper advertising. Six times , s ; 
: ties in these major 
ian in 1940 “ 
markets ... and about 
nc he out! k? 2e vith the growing economy. b > YZ rr ¢ > 1g wil ° . . 
And the ut Just to keep up with the growi economy, businesspaper advertising will the publications that 


average $700 million a year in 10 years... to pace the growth, it should hit at least a billion ; 
e$ y y ; " ; serve them...and you. 


2 


oe 
Ge» REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


dollars a year, by 1965! 





FIRST IN THE LIGHT CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
..» PROVEN AUDITED SALES LEADS 


This chart is an analysis of the monthly enquiries for more information 
about advertisements and new product items published in MacLean 
Building Guide for a 12-month period. All records and resulting figures 
presented here have been audited by Clarkson, Gordon & Co., Chartered 


Accountants, Toronto, Ontario. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENQUIRY Jan. Feb. x x June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. 





911 703. 545 855 1,341 969 452 





2,021 898 1,234 1,515 1,199 





82 96 99 168 141 +172 





118 37 33 128 





458 





128 190 §225 





32 62 134 





62 79 52 





388 335 255 252 





a 62 114 69 69 82 211 





22 76 (172 82 34 40 113 78 20 





WW 154 54 54 41 403 111 76 83 





119 69 86 10 36 37-146 63 48 49 123 





4,476 4,322 2,375 2,281 2,604 3,382 4,521 3,474 4,616 3,749 3,075 


Aidititine te: Ci Wath: teesdiiataia ania OVERALL CANADIAN COVERAGE — SALES IMPACT — PROVEN RETURNS 


that gets results - - - - That’s just what the advertiser in MACLEAN BUILDING GUIDE gets. It’s 
a publication that gives its readers monthly information of latest equipment 


: MACLE AN and material developments, together with a complete section of detailed 
construction statistics — vital information for architects and contractors. 
BUILDING With its distinctive large size format, every advertising message appears op- 
posite editorial material. 
GUIDE Now MACLEAN BUILDING GUIDE offers audited proof of its value to 
advertisers. The magazine provides complete coverage of top buying influ- 


: : : ences in Canada’s light construction industry — copies of its circulation break- 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario down, together with market data, may be obtained from us. And it’s a 


a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication COVERAGE THAT GETS RESULTS! 
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where will the markets be 
for your materials, parts, 


components, finishes ? 


Look at any growth industry. Check almost any segment of 
the Original Equipment Market. Note the astonishing array of 
products which, but a few years ago, existed only in the 
minds of design engineers . . . consultants... researchers... 
somebody concerned in some way with product design. 





And over 35% of the products which will be manufactured in many 
segments of the Original Equipment Market by 1960 do not 
exist today — except in the minds of design engineers. 


The pace is terrific — in new product development, 
in the expansion of design manpower, in money 
spent for materials, parts, components, finishes. 


Such explosive growth calls for equally dynamic 
evolution in the scope of publishing for these tremendous 
and fast-changing markets. And you’re watching it 














happen in Product Engineering . . . the only magazine 
which serves ALL the interests of men engaged in the 
design, research and development of new products. 





Now on weekly frequency, Product Engineering 

offers the DEsIGN EDITION, 26 issues every other 
week ... and the RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
EDITION, 26 issues, alternate weeks. 


of=t-Jfe fame -salefial=\-16— 


DESIGN 
MAKE MARKETS GROW... . 


RESEARCH J 
, \ a on 
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Instrumentation console for nuclear reactor 


4 
the men in control are MECHANICAL ENGINEERS! 


Rapid advances in the field of instrumentation are making decisive 
contributions to industrial progress. Wider applications of elec- 
tronics, automation and nuclear energy are possible largely through 
developments in instrumentation. 


Because instrumentation systems are basically mechanical, the 
knowledge and ingenuity of mechanical engineering are essential 
to continued progress. 


Sensitive instruments for measuring pressure, temperature, flow 
rate, speed, etc., are designed by mechanical engineers into com- 
plex systems to control the rate of operation of pumps, fans, boilers, 
engines, presses, elevators and other functional equipment. 


Because mechanical engineers are vital purchase and specification 
influences throughout industry, advertisers find their choicest 
market among the 41,000 readers of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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By Paul W. Gotsch 
Vice-President 
Willis S. Martin Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


= We increased sales 26% over 
quota with one sales contest. That’s 
not all—another contest, taking in 
fewer salesmen, boosted sales 50% 
above normal quota. 

And the total cost of both of these 
contests was $22,150.69. 

The Willis S. Martin advertising 
agency conducted the contests for 


At low cost 


How contests make 
sales climb 


@ Bowser Co. sales go way over quota 


@ Salesmen’s contests are the reason 


@ Here’s how to run them 


Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., a 
diversified company with 18 sub- 
sidiary companies and_ divisions. 
The Bowser companies make every- 
thing from keys and locks to indus- 
trial dehydrating equipment. But 
Bowser is best known for its gaso- 
line pumps and for its industrial 
meters and filter equipment. 

In 1955, our agency and the Fort 
Wayne Div. of Bowser, which 
makes fueling and filtering equip- 
ment, put on a sales contest called 
“Sell-O-Rama.” 

Seventy-five Fort Wayne Div. 


salesmen participated during a 13- 
week period covering the last quar- 
ter of the year. The salesmen’s nor- 
mal quota for this period was 
$2.08 million. Because this normal 
quota was relatively low as com- 
pared to the previous year’s busi- 
ness, a contest goal quota was es- 
tablished at $3 million for the same 
period by adjusting individual quo- 
tas and establishing a $12,500 per 
man minimum in cases where quo- 
tas were less than that. 

Actual sales for the contest period 
amounted to $3,133,962 so that sales 


A diversified company selling to industry boosts sales 26% with one 
sales contest and 50% with another—at low cost. The company—Bow- 
ser, Inc—gives its seven rules for contest success, which includes the 
duration of the contest, the best time of the year for it, how to set up 
quotas and how to keep the salesmen enthusiastic about the contest. 
It also shows how to “personalize” a contest through unusual letters to 
salesmen. And it uses a multitude of zany mail piece gimmicks to keep 
interest in the contest high. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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of $1,053,962 over normal quota 


were achieved. 


Encore . . As a result of the out- 
standing success of Sell-O-Rama, it 
was decided to conduct an integrat- 
ed sales contest in 1956 which was 
named “Sell-A-Thon.” The same 
planning was applied as in 1955, but 
Sell-A-Thon included more sales- 
men, 152 to be exact, with a normal 
quota for the period of 13 weeks of 
$3,784,602 and an expanded contest 
quota of $4,398,852. Again the con- 
test quota was increased to estab- 
lish a $12,500 per man minimum 
where needed for the 13-week 
period. 

The total sales for the contest 
period realized by the six Bowser 
subsidiary companies in the contest 
amounted to $4,781,579 for a gain of 
$996,977, which meant an achieve- 
ment for the contest period of 126% 
of normal quota. On the face of it, 
this looks like the results were not 
as good as in the single company 
contest in 1955 and this is partially 
true. But, during the first six months 


of 1956, the companies involved in 
the integrated contest achieved 
88% of normal quota. During the 
last (contest period) quarter-year 
period the achievement was 126%, 
so it is rightfully assumed that the 
contest was a success. 

Cost of conducting the 75-man 
single division contest was $9,083.81 
including prizes. The cost for the 
152-man contest was $13,066.88. The 
1955 contest cost $121.12 per man 
while the 1956 integrated contest 
cost $87.20 per man. 

In the 1956 contest, additional ad- 
vertising was used during the con- 
test period in the form of a direct 
mail piece of which 70,000 copies 
were sent to 42,000 plants, primarily 
promoting industrial goods which 
comprise the majority of the prod- 
ucts of the Bowser companies in- 
volved. This mailing was made one 
week before the contest’s starting 
date. 


For wives, too . . Then a flood of 
contest materials began going out 
to the 152 salesmen—how-to-sell 








. Most 
contest 


It’s alive . 
unusual 
mail piece Bowser 
sent to salesmen 
was live baby 
palm tree aimed 
at exciting inter- 
est in prize trip to 
Mexico. Other 
gimmicks included 
a vial of Paris 
perfume, mechan- 
ical pencil, minia- 
ture mirror and 
miniature __ plastic 
alarm clocks and 
wishbones. 
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I hape thet you wild make HC pumesbie for mee to eMtont 
ny personal congrataiations tor faumting et tte tap The mall (s ror 


Bow te 
* A aR 


Bactocure Content Rules 


To salesmen Bowser president R. 
Hosken Damon keeps up interest in con- 
test with letters (personalized with his 
picture) to salesmen. 


booklets, inspirational letters, doz- 
ens of attention-getting gimmicks 
and regular bulletins, giving the 
salesmen’s standings in the contest. 
Salesmen received these things at a 
rate of several times a week. 

All contest materials were sent 
to the salesmen’s homes to give 
them more time to study them. All 
letters to salesmen were signed by 
Bowser president R. Hosken Da- 
mon and were further personalized 
by carrying a picture of Mr. Damon. 
Salesmen’s wives were not forgot- 
ten either. Several letters, signed by 
Mrs. Damon and bearing her pic- 
ture, were sent to the wives to tell 
them of the prizes that would be 
theirs if their husbands did well 
in the contest. 

One of these mailings to wives in- 
cluded the Cappel-MacDonald & 
Co. prize catalog, from which the 
winning salesmen and their wives 
could select their merchandise 
prizes. 

Contest scoring for individual 
contestants was on the basis of 600 
credit points for each 1% over con- 
test quota achieved. Value of these 
points at cost was one-half cent per 





GS J.D. HAUGHEY, JR. 
ewe Santee: 


* = thrilling as ite diversions! 


Because ail of these things «am be yours, I simpiy 
book { 


had to get for you the enclosed guide rom France 
and keep it 
really want to go, the Paris trip is yours 


Read 
you'll want to wake it coh pee you. Believe me, if you 
’ seaaey 


I hope that you hawe already taken the first step. 
ipa the winner will be ome who has already, or who will decide 
» wR 


Peyeboiogimts know that hacking 


success there 


every 
har been he ywertul, encouraging, moti vatteg force. SELL-A-THON 


is onty the vehtele the power 18 yours 


| believe you can and you will 
Win! 
ae 


Mrs. R. Hosken Damon 


Laven 


To wives . . Mrs. Damon's letters to 
salesmen’s wives added impetus to sales 
efforts. (The prize catalog was sent to 
the wives.) 


point represented in the purchase 
of merchandise. The 1955 contest 
included a major prize in the form 
of a trip to Hawaii for two. In 1956, 
the contest included a trip to Paris 
and a trip to Mexico, each trip for 
two. 

Of principal import was the fact 
that cumulative scoring each week 
provided every contestant with his 
current standing and that of all 
other men in the contest. This pro- 
vided the necessary competitive 
spirit and was regarded as vital to 
the contest’s success. 


Don’t overdo it . . We concluded 
that for maximum effectiveness, a 
major contest of this nature should 
be conducted every other year, not 
every year, because early repetition 
detracts from its effectiveness. This 
we were able to measure by reason 
oi the fact that half of the men rep- 
resented in 1956 had been the men 
engaged in the 1955 contest. The 
effect was better with the new men 
in 1956 as compared to the re- 
peaters. 

As a result, emphasis this year is 
being placed on a “Star Salesmen’s 
Club.” Salesmen who make their 


NO. 3 OF A saTES pa 
TWELVE GUIDES To MODERN: SALESMANSHIP 1) 
gy 
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How to do it . . . Mail campaign urges 
salesmen to sell more, and tells them 
how to do it with salesmanship pam- 
phlet series. 


quotas become members of the 
“club” and will be awarded a trip 
to a select point in the country for 
several days of entertainment and 
recognition. The four top-scoring 
men will be designated officers of 
the “club” and will receive company 
stock and cash prizes. We feel the 
“club” contains much of the com- 
petitive and incentive values of a 
contest—and with an entirely new 
face. 


Rules to remember .. Working 
on the Bowser contests has taught 
us several things about this means 
of boosting sales, which we have 
formulated into seven guide rules. 
(Incidentally, the Martin agency is 
not a contest specialist. We do such 
work only for our regular adver- 
tising clients.) Here are the guide 
rules: 


1. The maximum of effective dura- 
tion of an industrial sales contest is 
a quarter year or 13 weeks. 


2. When the products to be sold 
consist primarily of capital goods 
equipment, the final quarter of the 
sales year is the most effective time 
to conduct such a contest, especially 


Pad? 
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Congratulations o and Thanks... 


‘¢ STEPHAN JOHNSON 


¥ 





Payoff . . Final piece in the series of 
mailings to salesmen was this one an- 
nouncing the winners. It included order 
blanks for merchandise prizes. 


since this is the normal closing 
period for a salesman’s quota year. 


3. Individual sales quotas must be 
well defined to form up the ob- 
jective for each contestant. 


4. There should be a personality 
known to all salesmen to serve as 
the spark plug for the contest. Both 
loyalty and responsibility are psy- 
chological factors here. 


5. The contest must be kept alive 
by communication, not weekly or 
monthly, but several times weekly 
in order to maintain enthusiasm 
throughout the duration. 


6. Each contestant’s material should 
be delivered to his home, not to 
his office, in order that the wife be 
fully aware of the progress of the 
contest and his individual accom- 
plishment. 


7. A sales contest must be tailored 
to individual needs of the company 
conducting it just as surely as liter- 
ature or advertising. This generally 
rules out “canned contests” or 
“packaged contests” unless they 
happen to specifically meet all the 
requirements. a 
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= It is not enough to say it; you 
must prove it! This is where the case 
history and testimonial comes in, 
and where A. T. Gumper excels. 
Described by one of his clients as 
“the damnedest sales manager I’ve 
ever known,” Mr. Gumper is a past 
master of these two convincing 
tools. 

It began in 1952 when Mr. Gump- 
er decided to go into semi-retire- 
ment and move to Phoenix. There 
he was offered the sales manager 
job at Builders Equipment Co., a 
one-year old firm selling a product 
that was completely new and revo- 
lutionary in the field. Says Mr. 
Gumper, “It presented a challenge 
which was of a personal nature. It 
was whether or not I could take an 
entirely unknown piece of mer- 
chandise and promote and sell it for 
a company that was equally un- 
known. I accepted the offer.” 

The “entirely unknown piece of 
merchandise” is the Superlite Un- 


Testimonials, case histories 


How to make sales 
claims believable 


® The newer your company, the harder it is to convince prospects 


that your new products are all you say they are 


© Two of the oldest (and usually best) ‘‘convincing tools’’ are case 


histories and testimonials 


© Here’s how a sales manager for a relatively new company uses 


them in his complete and highly successful campaign 


loader. It hoists palletized brick and 
other masonry products on and off 
trucks. Its chief advantage is that 
it eliminates hand-handling. 


A ‘natural’ . . But, at $2,000 apiece, 
prospects had to be convinced that 
the unloader lived up to the manu- 
facturer’s claims, i.e., “it more than 
doubles the productivity of any 
truck and driver to whom it is as- 
signed.” This job is a natural for 
case histories, testimonial letters, 
and A. T. Gumper. 

Where does Mr. Gumper use case 
histories?—in everything from full- 
page, business paper advertisements 
to direct correspondence. When does 
he use them? . . every chance he 
gets. Most interesting example of 
Mr. Gumper’s almost religious fer- 
vor for these “convincers” is his 
correspondence. The following is 
one of 23 inquiry follow-ups to Mr. 
Cain. With few exceptions, Mr. 
Gumper gets in at least one testi- 


monial per letter—a photocopy of 
the testimonial is often enclosed. 


Mr. C. C. Cain, President 
Lumbermen's Brick & Supply Co. 
900 South I5th Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Dear Mr. Cain: 


On June 13th, it was our distinct 
pleasure to acknowledge receipt of your 
inquiry dated June 9th. At that time we 
attempted to supply you with all of the 
information that we thought you might 
want, pertaining to our product, the Su- 
perlite Unloader. Frankly, we don't know 
whether or not we have served you as 
completely as we might, and we will not 
know that, unless you advise us. 

Just recently we received a most in- 
teresting letter from our customer, the 
Denver Sewer Pipe & Clay Co., of Den- 
ver, Colo. In that letter, Mr. William G. 
Temple, gen. plant mgr., advises me, that 
their Superlite Unloader equipped trucks 
are today delivering from 2!/4 to 2!/2 
times more brick per day. Now, we will 
be the first to admit that statement in 
itself is not particularly impressive, un- 
less it is broken down and properly ana- 
lyzed. And when you do that, you will 
find that their 15 Superlite Unloader 
equipped trucks, are today doing the job 
that formerly required 35 trucks to do. 


Sales manager A. T. Gumper had an exceptional new product to mar- 
ket. But, because it was so exceptional (“it more than doubles produc- 
tivity’), Mr. Gumper found it hard to get prospects to believe his sales 
claims. To compound the problem, his company had been founded only 
the year before, and hadn't had time to build a reputation. Mr. 
Gumper's solution: testimonials, case histories. Result: sales up 450%. 
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Today they are delivering as many brick 
as they ever did, and they are doing it 
with 20 less trucks and drivers. Looked at 
in this light, the statement becomes very 
impressive, | am sure you will agree. 

Further in the same letter, Mr. Temple 
advises us that they have practically elimi- 
nated all complaints regarding chipped 
brick being delivered to the job. Today, 
they are delivering their finest quality 
brick in perfect condition. Now, | believe 
this too, is v2ry important to you, for | 
am certain that you want to handle noth- 
ing but the highest quality brick — and 
you want to deliver it in perfect con- 
dition. Superlite Unloader make it possi- 
ble to do so. 

We are most interested in serving you, 
and would appreciate your advising us 
just how we can do that best. Again we 
want to assure you that any request which 
you may make of us, wills not obligate 
you in the least. We await word with in- 
terest. 

Yours for Superlite Unloading, 
BUILDERS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
A. T. Gumper, Sales Manager 


As previously mentioned, Mr. 
Gumper doesn’t limit the use of this 
sales tool to correspondence. “Su- 
perlite News,” a direct-mail piece 
published “spasmodically” carries 
nothing but testimonials. Another 
mailer entitled, “In the Best of Cir- 
cles,” shows the company’s loaders 
being used in various parts of the 
country, with the name of the user 
and his address printed under each 
illustration. 


Coming and going . . Mr. Gump- 
er has worked out a rather unique 
technique in still another direct 
mail piece. First, he offers a special 


OUR TRUCKS HAUL | 
TWICE AS 
MANY BRICK 


\ t T H SUPERLITES | an ea 
pstamy men 
pronto 
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BUILDERS 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPAKY 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
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Here’s proof . . Mainstay of Mr. Gump- 
er’s advertising program is the testimo- 
nial from ‘‘satisfied’’ customers. The 
above is typical of BEC ads. 


mailing piece to his customers for 
use in their own advertising cam- 
paigns. It shows a Superlite Un- 
loader in action and tells how the 
customer (space is provided for his 
name and address) can offer better 
service with the unloader. These 
are available free of charge and in 
any quantity desired. 

If the customer accepts this serv- 
ice, Mr. Gumper immediately or- 
ders a number of the finished mail- 
er (imprinted with the customer’s 
name and address) for his own 
use. These he sends to prospects 
with a memo: “We believe that this 
clearly indicates their satisfaction 
with Superlite Unloaders.” 


Business paper ads, too . . Mr. 
Gumper also uses the “convincer” 
technique in his national business 
paper advertisements. One in Brick 
& Clay Record goes so far as to list 
the recent purchases of the loaders 
in the brick industry. 

How has this technique paid off? 
In just four years the company is 
a success—somewhat of a record 
for an unknown company with an 
unknown product. Its 1954 sales were 
double those in 1953; 1955 sales 
were double those of 1954; and 1956 
sales showed a 50% increase over 
the previous year. 

Says Mr. Gumper, “Today I am 
further from retirement than I’ve 
ever been.” “ 


Salaseere Seis & Tile Co. 


Owensboro, Kentucky 


JOINS THE PARADE TO virus 
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Write, Wire or Telephone for INFORMATION 


3810 N. CENTRAL AVE, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Phone CRestwood 48321 


BUILDERS 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


More proof . . In this ad Mr. Gumper 


lists companies—with their addresses— 
which have recently purchased his 
Superlite Unloaders. 





A. T. Gumper 


Before "'retiring’’ to Phoenix in 
1952, Mr. Gumper spent 32 
years with the Miles Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Méich., 
concrete block-making machin- 


producer of 


ery. 

There he worked in the shop, 
learning the basic manufactur- 
ing processes; as office man- 
ager; as purchasing agent; as 
general manager; and as sales 
manager, where he was_ in 
charge of all advertising for the 
company. 
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BETTER SERVICE THAN EVER 


WITH OUR NEW SUPERLITE UNLOADER 


FAST.NEAT 
EFFICIENT 
DELIVERIES 


FOR THE VERY FINEST MATERIALS AND SERVICE 
CALL ON US ~ WE ARE AS NEAR YOU 
AS YOUR PHONE 


QUALITY + SERVICE @ SATISFACTION 
Turn-about . . After offering this mailing 
piece to customers free of charge, Mr. 
Gumper then uses it as a promotion 
mailer to his prospects. 
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Corporate image 


The ‘Man from Webster’ 
introduces his company 


# How can you build “company 
identity” when your company has 
five separate divisions, which are 
seldom connected with each other 
or with the parent company in the 
minds of prospects and customers? 

The “Man from Webster” has the 
answer for Webster Electric Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Webster’s problem is that over 
the years it has expanded into five 
major _ divisions—oil hydraulics, 
“Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems for both business and home, 
oil heating equipment, phonograph 
tone arms and tape recorders. Each 
division is a separate entity with a 
distinct sales force. And each ad- 
vertises as a separate entity most 
of the time. 
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@ Trade names are valuable and should be promoted, but... 
@ At Webster they became befter known than the company 
@ Here’s how the ‘Man from Webster’ is solving the problem 


Who's Webster? .. As a result, the tional campaign aims to change all 
company’s trade names—such as that. The campaign consists of: 
“Teletalk,” “Ekotape” and “Web- 
ster” pumps—became much better 
known than the company name. 

“People would recognize the trade 
names, but when we mentioned 
‘Webster Electric, they looked 
blank,” says Webster’s advertising 
manager, Wright E. Dent. 

“It was common for men who 
bought phonograph cartridges from 
us to be amazed to learn that we 
made intercoms or pumps,” Mr. 
Dent says. “In some cases, too, there 
might be representatives from two 
different divisions of our company 
calling on the same person—and he 
never associated one with the other.” 2. Sales aids such as die-cut, two- 

The “Man from Webster” promo- color business cards which intro- 


1. Full-page and _ two-thirds-page 
ads in these business publications: 
American Artisan; Applied Hy- 
draulics; Automotive Industries; 
Catholic Educator; Domestic Engi- 
neering; Fueloil & Oil Heat; Heating, 
Plumbing & Air Conditioning News; 
Jobber News; Machine Design; 
Magnetic Film & Tape Recording; 
New England Equipment Dealer; 
Parts Jobber; Plumbing & Heating 
Wholesaler; Product Engineering; 
Progressive Architecture; Sales 
Management; School Equipment 
News; Sound Salesman, and Snips. 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., has taken literally the idea of 
building the corporate image. The “image” is the ‘Man From Webster,” 
who is seen in all Wester ads and promotion pieces. He's the com- 
pany’s “answer man,” who ties the five major divisions of the company 
together by paving the way—through advertising—for all company 
representatives to introduce themselves as the ‘Man From Webster.” 
Says ad manager W. E. Dent, ‘We're all ‘the Man From Webster.’ 





duce the company’s sales represent- 
atives as the “Man from Webster,” 
and “Man from Webster” cigaret 
lighters, book matches and display 
boards. 


3. A continuing program of con- 
sumer advertising for the company’s 
“Ekotape” tape recorders and “Tele- 
talk” intercom systems. These ads 
run in Business Week, House Beau- 
tiful, New Yorker and Time. 

The campaign was conceived by 
the company’s new advertising 
agency, Franklin Advertising, Mil- 
waukee. Basically, the program is 
keyed to the theme, “Call the Man 
from Webster.” As such, it differs 
radically from the company’s pre- 
vious advertising efforts, in which 
the emphasis was placed almost ex- 
clusively on Webster’s wide range 
of products. 

One of the objectives of the new 
program is to capitalize more on the 
technical skill of Webster’s repre- 
sentatives by urging customers and 
potential customers to consult with 
the company’s “know-how” men. 
This is done with ad copy lines such 
as: “Write or call the man from 
Webster—a good man to have on 
your design team.” 


Here's "The Man’. . Just who is 
the “Man from Webster?” Mr. Dent 
answers that question this way: 

“We have 94 men in the field, and 
they all will be calling as the ‘Man 
from Webster.’ 

“The typical ‘Man from Webster’ 
is a trained technician with a sound 
background in the field in which he 
represents us. He’s about 35, has 
been working at his job about ten 
years and has been fully trained at 
our plant. He knows the problems 
in the field. 

“He’s our ‘answer man’—the man 
to consult about designs, applica- 
tions and special problems.” 

Webster hopes the campaign pro- 
moting this composite man will weld 
the company’s divisions into one 
family. Says Mr. Dent: 

“This will be the first time in the 
history of the company that we all 
are talking about the same thing— 
the ‘Man from Webster.’ We're all 
introducing ourselves as the ‘Man 
from Webster,’ and we’re selling our 
products—but we’re also selling the 
‘Man from Webster.’ ” ” 
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He’s everywhere . . In addition to full- and two-third-page ads in business publications, 
the ‘‘Man from Webster’ is promoted in such sales aids as die-cut, two-color business 
cards, cigaret lighters, book matches and display boards. The campaign was conceived 
by Franklin Advertising, Milwaukee. 


Selling salesmen . . The ‘Man from Webster’’ theme was introduced to salesmen at 
pre-sales-meeting activities. Each salesman had a Polaroid photograph taken of himself 
before he entered the meeting room. He was given the photo, along with a news re- 
lease, and advised to send them to his local paper. 
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Your guide 
to better 
publicity 


Five-company press 
party pays off 

Five farm equipment companies 
stage a combined press party spec- 
tacular. Result: added interest among 
farm publication editors. 


How to ‘automate’ 
your publicity program . p. 54 


This ad manager has the job set 
up so his secretary does nearly all 
of it. 


In technical writing . . 
Why not just fell them? p. 55 


Here's how to write readable 
technical publicity and promotion. 


Sherman puts 
editors to work p. 3? 


A new twist makes a new product 
press preview doubly effective. 


Why Canadian editors toss 
out U.S. publicity releases p. 64 


A Canadian publicist tells what it 
takes to break into print in the 
Canadian business press. 


How fo run a 


press conference .... p. 106 


IM’s “‘problems’’ man gives run- 
down on pointers to follow in putting 
on a press conference. 
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5 ways to use 
industrial 
publicity 


By Bernard E. Ury 
Editorial Director 
Ted Cox Associates 
Chicago 


= Ten years ago industrial public- 
ity programs were something that 
only the largest or most aggressive 
of companies would undertake. To- 
day, industrial publicity is rapidly 
becoming universal. According to 
one recent survey, three out of 
every four industrial firms use pub- 
licity at one time or another. 

There is no doubt that publicity 
is proving itself to be a valuable 
and unique marketing tool. But 
there is considerable doubt that 
publicity, as it is practiced by the 
majority of companies, is really do- 
ing a job. 

Is publicity really being planned 
for efficiency? Do companies really 
know what they want when they 
set up a program, or do they just 
want their names in print? Do sales 
and advertising managers look on 
publicity as a profit-making invest- 
ment, or just as a free-for-nothing 
sop tossed at them by an advertis- 
ing agency? And where do the pub- 
licity counselors fit in? 

If a group of Chicago industrial 
firms is anywhere near typical, then 
publicity definitely is not living up 
to its billing. This is not the fault of 
publicity. It is the way publicity is 
used, or not used, that is to blame. 

Here are the facts: 

These manufacturing firms, all 
selling directly to other businesses, 
were surveyed by the author. The 
firms were small to medium-size, 
capitalized at less than $1 million, 
and employing less than 500 people. 
Of these 200 companies, 75 an- 


swered the survey, for a response 
of 37%. 


Planning publicity pays off . . 
From this survey, one outstanding 
fact emerges: Companies who put 
publicity on a regular, planned basis 
publicize more of their activities 
and reach a far wider audience 
through better media use than com- 
panies who use publicity occasion- 
ally or seldom. 

The chart on pages 46 and 47 
shows specifically how publicity is 
used by these firms. For purposes of 
this discussion, the following facts 
bear emphasis: 

1. Of the 30% of respondents who 
have a regular publicity program, 
one-third cover the three major 
areas of publicity: Products and 
services, design and engineering, 
and personnel. The amount falls to 
13% among the companies doing an 
occasional job, and goes to zero 
among companies who seldom use 
publicity. 

2. Of this same group of regular 
publicity-using firms, 45% offer 
material to newspapers as well as 
to trade publications, and another 
14% include consumer magazines, 
too. Among the occasional group, 
8% use both trade journals and 
newspapers, while only 4% use the 
popular magazines as well. 

These findings are borne out by 
the experience of the writer, who 
has analyzed the publicity perform- 
ance of many industrial firms which 
thought they were “doing well.” 

One, for instance, insisted that 
trade coverage for a newly-intro- 
duced plumbing fixture was com- 
plete. Further research showed that 





¥ As a trial balloon for new products 
vv As a developer of fringe markets 


As a sales training aid 


As a promoter of engineering and design 
As a merchandising device 


the company had sent its releases 
to less than half the trade maga- 
zines logically interested. When re- 
leases were sent to this neglected 
half, the additional flow of clippings 
and inquiries proved the point. 

In another case, a maker of busi- 
ness equipment was satisfied with 
occasionally announcing a major 
new product via a routine publicity 
release. But he was entirely over- 
looking a host of minor products 
and supplies improvements, as well 
as a valuable collection of case his- 
tory studies which told how equip- 
ment was saving money in actual 
customer use. 


What is publicity? . . The point 
should be clear: If publicity is 
worth doing, it is worth doing well. 
And publicity is worth doing. It is 
a marketing tool which no business 
man can afford to overlook. 
While it is no substitute for ad- 
vertising (and should not be con- 
fused with it), publicity is a pro- 
ductive complement. Because it is 
economical, although it’s not “free,” 
it can act through a wider range 
of media than most industrial space 
budgets can afford. And it can feel 
out and develop fringe markets 


where advertising is initially not 
justified. 

We can define industrial publicity 
to include all news and feature in- 
formation about industrial products, 
processes, and personnel offered to 
and published by trade, business, 
and consumer publications. 

It differs from general publicity 
in that, first, it focuses primarily 
on industrial and business develop- 
ments, or on the industrial side of 
consumer activities (making re- 
frigerators, for example). Second, 
it reports on these developments in 
rather minute detail to instruct as 
well as to inform readers. 

The market for industrial public- 
ity includes over 2,000 specialized 
and general trade and _ business 
magazines, ranging from Nation’s 
Business to Casket & Sunnyside 
(for undertakers). It also includes 
the nation’s 1,700 daily newspapers. 

However, in some cases an im- 
portant industrial development can 
have far-reaching consumer impli- 
cations (i.e., automating a television 
factory). In such cases, the con- 
sumer media, including magazines, 
radio, and television, are logical 
targets of industrial publicity with 
a “consumer twist.” 


What distinguishes publicity froni 
advertising in these media is this: 
Publicity appears in the editor’s 
space, and amounts to the editor 
talking about your product or 
process. Advertising appears in 
space which you buy, and amounts 
to you talking about yourself. 

The nature of publicity makes it 
particularly suitable as an industrial 
marketing tool. It complements ad- 
vertising and direct selling in two 
ways: 

1. It pre-conditions prospects by 
familiarizing them and interesting 
them in a product or service, its ap- 
plications, and the company that 
provides them. In this way, it sof- 
tens resistance and facilitates the 
task of hard-sell and follow-up 
sales techniques. 

2. It bridges the gap between in- 
dustrial advertising and direct sell- 
ing. Space limits the amount of de- 
tailed description that industrial ad- 
vertising can allow. Yet industrial 
buyers demand much more factual 
information than consumers. Pub- 
licity provides this information. A 
good product story, if it meets edi- 
torial requirements, can run for 
several pages, doing a selling job 
that few advertising budgets could 
afford. 

While publicity has a variety of 
uses, limited only by the expert 
publicist’s imagination, it has five 
especially valuable uses in indus- 
trial marketing: 

1. As a trial balloon for new prod- 

ucts. 

2. As a developer of fringe mar- 

kets and new uses. 

3. As an exponent of engineering 

and design. 

4. As a sales training aid. 

5. As a merchandising device. 
An understanding of how pub- 


In this article, public relations man Bernard Ury tells the results of a 
survey of 200 industrial companies to find out how—and how much— 
publicity is being used by industry today. Along with the survey re- 
sults, author Ury presents a guide, detailing the use of publicity to per- 
form various marketing functions: as a trial balloon for new products, 
as a developer of fringe markets, as a sales training aid, as a promoter 
of engineering and design and as a merchandising device. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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licity functions in each of these 
areas can go a long way towards 
establishing the practice on a 
planned professional basis, which 
will permit it to do the most good. 








f \( 


Trial balloon . . “Who'll buy this 
gimmick? Where should we adver- 
tise it? How much should we 
spend? How much money will it 
cost to learn these answers?” 

Whenever a new product is in- 
troduced, these questions are bound 
to be asked. Few firms are willing 
to gamble everything, even if they 
had the money, on an all-out sales 
campaign until they’re sure as they 
can be about the market. 

Publicity is one way to learn the 
market and at the same time pave 
the way for advertising. 

Two Racine, Wis., men used pub- 
licity in 1956 to establish a new 
kind of mechanists’ leveling instru- 
ment. Working capital was so short 
that space or direct mail advertis- 
ing was out of the question. 

For $300, they sent a news re- 
lease and picture to a wide list of 
industrial publications, plus some 
in the hobby field. Some 50 publi- 
cations carried the news, including 
Popular Science. More than 700 in- 
quiries came in over the next three 
months. Nearly 200 were turned 
into sales. 

As a result, the two men had not 
only recouped their publicity in- 
vestment, but had paid for the in- 
struments, and had enough left over 
to inaugurate their advertising cam- 
paign. 

Somewhat the 











same _ technique 
was used by a_ well-established 
maker of automatic temperature 
controls for commerce and indus- 
try. The company had adapted its 
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thermostatic shower control for 
home use. But being totally un- 
familiar with the consumer market, 
it hesitated to spring a full sales 
campaign without knowing the 
market. 

Publicity counsel was hired. 
Within three months, the shower 
control made practically every 


newspaper in the nation, via Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, and In- 
ternational News Service. It was 
televised on the NBC “Home” show, 
and carried in Parade, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Popular Me- 
chanics, and other leading consumer 
magazines. 

This was in addition to heavy 





How industrial firms use publicity 


How often does your company seek editorial publicity? 


Regularly 
Occasionally 
Seldom 


Never 





What aspects of your activities do you publicize? 


Products and services only 


Design and engineering only 


Personnel news only 


Products and services plus design and engineering 


Products and services plus personnel 


All three: Products and services, design and engineer- 


ing, and personnel 





What publicity media do you use? 


Trade media only 


Newspapers only 


4 


Consumer magazines only 2 


Trade media and newspapers 22 


Trade media and consumer magazines 10 


All three: Trade media, newspapers, and consumer magazines 7 


100% 





How much do you budget for publicity annually? 


Nothing 

Under $5,000 
Between $5-10,000 
Between $10-15,000 
Over $15,000 





trade publicity aimed at builders, 
contractors, plumbers, schools, hos- 
pitals, hotels, and clubs. 

Having determined that a good 
market did exist for the product, 
and knowing where and what this 
market was, the company subse- 
quently launched a_ year-round 
space advertising campaign in both 


consumer and trade magazines. 

A new product does not have to 
be in production to be publicized. 
Many experimental or pilot models 
of new equipment can be the sub- 
ject of news releases, providing the 
trial nature of the product is ex- 
plained. This is to protect the in- 
tegrity of editors, as well as to pre- 





publicity picture today 





How frequency of use affects publicity 





Companies using publicity: 


Regu- 
larly 


Occasion- 
ally | Seldom 





vent a flood of premature orders. 

If properly handled, this type of 
future product publicity can be a 
valuable research tool. The auto 
makers are especially prone to use 
this technique, as witness their 
parade of “experimental” cars to 
get public reaction. 


Developing fringe markets . . 
The story goes that two Aluminum 
Co. of America employes started 
to make a list of uses for aluminum, 
for possible advertising use. They 
called it quits when they got to 
3,000, with no end in sight. Practi- 
cally all of the uses they listed were 
known before 1900. 

So it goes with industrial prod- 
ucts. Today, a fringe market is dis- 
covered. Tomorrow, that same 
market is a prime source of in- 











What aspects of your activities do you 
publicize? 

Products and services only 

Design and engineering only 
Personnel news only 

Products and services plus engineer- 
ing and design 

Products and services plus personnel 
news 

All three: Products and services, de- 
sign and engineering, and personnel 
news 


| 
| 





What publicity media do you use? 


Trade media only 

Newspapers only 

Consumer magazines only 

Trade media and newspapers 

Trade media and consumer magazines 


All three: Trade media, newspapers 
and consumer magazines 


64% 
18 
9 





How much do you budget for pub- 
licity annually? 


Nothing 

Under $5,000 
Between $5-10,000 
Between $10-15,000 
Over $15,000 























come. The big question is, how to 
locate and develop those fringe 
markets? 

Very often, a company will know 
of unusual uses for its products, 
but will hesitate to exploit them 
via conventional promotion meth- 
ods because of the uncertainty and 
expense involved. Publicity is a 
good way to turn the trick. 

For example, a maker of fork lift 
trucks custom-built a special paper 
roll attachment for a paper mill 
customer. The attachment was suit- 
ably publicized in both the mate- 
rials handling and paper magazines. 

Shortly thereafter, other paper 
mills began to inquire about the 
device. Within a few months, the 
company had developed a standard 
line of paper handling attachments, 
and was solidly in a new field that 
it had not thought of the year be- 
fore. 

A similar situation was encount- 
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ered by a water temperature con- 
trol company which sells primarily 
to heavy industry and institutions. 
A Tennessee orchid grower pur- 
chased one of the controls to pro- 
vide tempered water for orchid 
seedlings. His use was successful. 
The company felt that perhaps here 
was a new market. 

Publicity in a leading florists’ 
journal was the way to find out. 
While results are not complete as 
yet, the company feels that it is 
correctly feeling out the market 
without prematurely investing 
heavily in a new kind of advertis- 
ing. 

Company engineers frequently 
can help develop new markets via 
publicity. This was done by a Chi- 
cago commercial lighting fixture 
maker, who is interested in expand- 
ing the use of high-frequency fluor- 
escent lighting. This type of light- 
ing, operating at 600 cycles, is more 
efficient than conventional lighting 
and involves lightweight equipment. 
To date, the only installations have 
been in auditoriums and _ field 
houses. 

Working with outside publicity 
counsel, one of the company’s en- 
gineers, an expert in the high-fre- 
quency field, submitted information 
for an article on the possible ad- 
vantages of this lighting for fac- 
tories. The story, published in a 
plant management magazine, stimu- 
lated a flurry of inquiries and sent 
the company’s salesmen on their 
way following up leads. 

Essentially, what is needed to use 
publicity as a developer of fringe 
markets is, first, either a good ap- 
plication or a practical engineering 
suggestion; second, a complete edi- 
torial presentation; and third, a 
magazine interested in the story and 
reaching the desired field. 

The first is up to the company 
to provide. The last two are some- 
thing that a good publicity pro- 
gram can cope with. 


Publicity and engineering . . 
“We've got something terrific here, 
but how do we tell people about 
it?” is a question many sales strat- 
egists ask when it comes to ex- 
plaining a product engineering ad- 
vantage. 

A new electrical system; good 
design; new uses of plastics and 
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metals; even a new machine tool 
in the plant—all of these are part 
of the quality story that a com- 
pany must emphasize in selling its 
products. 

Unfortunately, the average indus- 
trial salesman is not equipped to 
do a thorough selling job on engi- 
neering and design advantages of 
his product. Nor can advertising do 
it for him, although it can single 














out certain aspects for treatment. 

Industrial publicity can do the 
job as nothing else can. This was 
demonstrated by a _ duplicating 
equipment maker recently when it 
brought out a new offset duplica- 
tor designed for the average office. 
Basically, the machine was the 
same as all other offset duplicators. 
What made it unique was an elec- 
tro-mechanical control system, 
which made it possible to automate 
the machine. 

Alert to the editorial possibili- 
ties, public relations counsel met 
with the machine’s engineers and 
prepared a massive, detailed story 
of the machine and its controls. 
This, plus drawings and photo- 
graphs, was published by the lead- 
ing electrical manufacturing maga- 
zine in an eight-page article. 

Thus, the company won editorial 
endorsement for its work and es- 
tablished its engineering as worthy 
of attention. More important, it now 
had an article which could be re- 
printed, given to salesmen, and left 
with engineering-minded prospects 
to convince them that the machine 
had what it takes. 

A double-barreled engineering 
publicity stroke was accomplished 
by a thermal controls maker which 
developed a plastic coating for one 
of its controls used in metal finish- 


ing. Again, publicity counsel worked 
with the engineer to prepare a 
story and pictures describing the 
coating and its advantages. 

The story was published in a 
products finishing magazine. In this 
way, news of the plastic coating 
reached the very readers who 
would buy the control. At the same 
time, it gave recognition to the 
company for developing a new 
products finishing method. 

Often neglected in industrial pub- 
licity are new products and proc- 
esses in the plant itself. A new pro- 
duction technique, a new screw 
machine, a jig developed by one 
of the machinists—all of these can 
be exploited through publicity to 
underscore a company’s interest in 
improvement. 

The fixture maker mentioned 
earlier, for instance, had revised 
plant layout and thereby increased 
production capacity 40%. Here was 
a “natural” for a plant manage- 
ment magazine. Moreover, it was a 
story that implied business was 
booming. 

In another case, an employe had 
put together four drill presses to 
bore holes in a valve collar in a 
single operation. This story, pub- 
lished in a_ factory production 
magazine, not only pointed out the 
improvement, but credited the em- 
ploye inventor, thus boosting his 
morale. 

Engineering and design publicity 
often runs into this objection: “Why 
tell our competition what we’re do- 
ing?” The implication here is that 
competition does not know how the 
product works, or does not know 
what process is being used in pro- 
duction. 

In most cases, there is no such 
thing as a trade secret. Most com- 
panies systematically buy, tear 
apart, and research competitive 
products. Through labor turnover, 
they know how a rival factory is 
set up. Patents are a public mat- 
ter. 

So the question really becomes: 
“Have we anything to gain by tell- 
ing how good our engineering is?” 
The answer is “Yes—sales.” 


Publicity and sales training . . 
Training and recruiting of sales- 
men takes on added impetus when 
an impartial editor is on your side. 





And this is exactly what happens 
when a company’s selling tech- 
niques and accomplishments are 
publicized. 

Not long ago, a maker of insula- 
tion ran a pilot operation to see 
how effectively one of its salesmen 
could organize information meet- 
ings of architects and builders. For- 
tunately, the company had the 
foresight to assign a photographer 

















to follow the salesman through the 
whole procedure. 

The pilot operation was a success, 
and the company began distribut- 
ing material telling its nationwide 
sales force how to do likewise. At 
the same time, the company’s pub- 
licity counsel built a story around 
the pictures and placed it with a 
top sales management magazine. 

When the story was published, it 
put new life into the program. The 
magazine did what the company 
could not do; namely, give credence 
to the accomplishments of the sales- 
man in the pilot operation. 

No matter how hard the company 
tried to put over the idea that this 
lone salesman was able to do it, it 
ran into resistance. But when the 
magazine said the same thing, re- 
sistance faded. The magazine had no 
axe to grind, so its story “must be 
true.” 

In another case, an office equip- 
ment maker’s top salesman was in- 
terviewed for a story in a national 
sales magazine. The story told 
about his techniques and how he 
became a five-figure income man. 

Published by the magazine, the 
story had two effects. First, it gave 
the company a reprint to use in 
training its other salesmen in the 
ways of a champion. And second, 
because it was published in a maga- 


zine reaching thousands of other 
salesmen, it acted to recruit new 
blood to the force by showing what 
one man was able to do and earn. 
Why does publicity work in sales 
training where other methods fail? 
Primarily because what you tell 
your salesman is always suspect; 
it’s the company talking about it- 
self. When an editor talks, that’s 
different; he’s interested because 
the subject is newsworthy. “And if 
it’s worth a write-up like that,” 
thinks the salesman, “by golly, 
maybe I'd better look into it.” 


Merchandising publicity .. Many 
companies merchandise their ad- 
vertising. Not enough merchandise 
their publicity. 

It is almost axiomatic for a com- 
pany launching an advertising cam- 
paign to send proofs to all sales- 
men and dealers. It should be 
equally axiomatic that publicity, 
too, should be reprinted and used as 
a sales aid. 

New product clippings accumu- 
lated over the months can make 
an excellent montage display to be 
sent to sales offices, demonstrating 
editorial interest in a company’s 
wares. Remember, these clippings 
indicate the impartial judgment of 
an editor who prints what he thinks 
his readers will like. 

A major story on a product appli- 
cation or engineering aspect can 
be reprinted and used a direct mail 
piece to customers and prospects. 
It:can be used by a salesman as 
an’ “opener” and as an explanatory 
leaflet. 

Companies can prepare publicity 
reprints in quantity for use as bill 
stuffers and counter leaflets by dis- 
tributors. Product applications can 
be compiled into a valuable case 














book for customer education and 
sales training. 


Key to success .. All of the fore- 
going examples did not just hap- 
pen. They were planned and placed 
by competent publicity people in 
accordance with a program. While 
their efforts cost no more than the 
haphazard publicity practices of 
many firms, they produced much 
more effective results. 

A good publicity program re- 
quires many things. Perhaps most 
important is skilled professionals 
doing the work. Like advertising 
and engineering, publicity is a spe- 
cialty. It is a unique communica- 
tions art, and it is best practiced 
by those who do publicity and 
nothing else. For many industrial 
companies, the cost of a full-time 
public relations department may not 
be justified. Hence, the use of a 
public relations firm is often con- 
sidered. 

Another element required is com- 
pany-wide cooperation. Industrial 
publicity, for all its sales aims, goes 
far beyond the advertising man- 
ager’s office. It touches engineering, 
production, and management. It re- 
quires the cooperation and thinking 
of all management elements. 

Adequate budget is another vital 
element. Publicity never is “free.” 
It costs money for time, talent, and 
production expenses. While public- 
ity budgets are nowhere near as 
great as advertising figures, the 
average industrial firm should not 
expect a thorough job for less than 
$7,000 yearly, and a more repre- 
sentative figure would be closer to 
$12,000. These figures are low, but 
for the average industrial firm they 
can be regarded as guideposts. 

Finally, some ways of measuring 
success in attaining objectives 
should be used. Clippings of stories 
published are one indication. In- 
quiries and related sales are an- 
other. Sales morale is an important 
indication. All should be carefully 
watched. 

Ten years from today, will indus- 
trial publicity still be a sometime 
thing? Probably not. The market- 
ing opportunities and advantages in- 
herent in good publicity practice are 
too valuable to be long ignored by 
most forward-thinking compa- 
nies. 7 
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New product demonstration . 


Down on the farm 


. Fox River Tractor Co. demon- 
strates its new harvester at the Farm Editors’ Forum. The 


Forum consisted of five farm equipment manufacturers show- 
ing off their new products to some 50 farm publication editors. 


Five-company press party gives 
farm editors their ‘time’s worth’ 


@ Here’s a new twist in press conferences 


@ It convinces editors they can’t afford to be absent 


@ Result: twice the normal number of editors show up 


By U. J. Reese 


IM Associate Editor 


= Five farm equipment manufac- 
turer and their agency have come 
up with an idea that may solve 
the don’t-waste-my-time problem 
of the industrial press conference. 

The press conference is, of course, 
the most timesaving of the usual 
methods of developing and main- 
taining personal contacts with edi- 
tors.and their radio and tv counter- 
parts. (The others are visits by one 
or more editors at a time to the 


company plant and visits by pub- 
licity men to the publications’ edi- 
torial offices.) But, because the 
press conference is the most ex- 
peditious, it is also the most over- 
worked. Press conferences are legit- 
imate only if the news element is 
of sufficient interest to warrant 
calling the editors out of their of- 
fices. 

To the editor, the press confer- 
ence means a considerable expendi- 
ture of time and money—especially 
if the meeting is far from the office. 
This means that there must be 
something of real news value to 


justify the investment. 

Realizing this, Marsteller, Rick- 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago, 
New York and Pittsburgh agency, 
hit on an idea that would not only 
attract editors to a press conference, 
but, more important, make them 
glad they came. This idea is an 
agency-produced, multi-client, press 
party “spectacular.” Logic behind 
the co-op concept is twofold: 

1. Although an editor may not wish 
to take off for distant parts to wit- 
ness the demonstration of one new 
product. (even an important one), 
he will be willing to take time for 


Five agricultural equipment manufacturers and their agency have 

found a way to “keep them down on the farm” and like it! “Them,” in 

this case, are farm publication editors, who are often too busy to leave 

their desks and take off to the country for a demonstration of just one 

company’s new product. Method used was a five-company press party 

spectacular, where the editors had potential stories from not just one, 
® but five companies. 
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a meeting that may provide stories 
from a number of companies. 
2. Many companies cannot “profit- 
ably” afford to put on such a “spec- 
tacular” alone. But, with the tab 
split among five or six companies, 
the cost-per-company comes well 
within the “profitable” range. 
Concerning the agency-produced 
aspect, most company sales promo- 
tion departments aren’t set up to do 
the “professional” job required. 
(And there is always the chance of 
bickering between the companies 
for the most favorable time.) Here 
is a “natural” for the advertising 
agency. 


To the test .. MRG&R put its idea 
to the test in what it called the 
Marsteller-Rickard Farm Editors’ 
Forum, held on a 240-acre farm 
near Rockton, Ill. It consisted of 
five Marsteller agricultural clients’ 
showing off their new products to 
editors of the agricultural business 
press, radio and tv. The clients are: 
® Hanson Equipment Co., Beloit, 
Wis., manufacturer of field sprayers 
for weed and pest control. 

@® Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIL, 
producer of mineralized concen- 
trates for livestock and poultry 
feeding. 

® Fox River Tractor Co., Appleton, 
Wis., designer and builder of forage 
harvesting equipment. 

@ Niagara Chemicals Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Mid- 
dleport, N.Y., manufacturer of 
chemicals for insect and pest con- 
trol. 

® Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., maker of 
power tools. 

Two Marsteller farm clients (Mc- 
Dowell Mfg., Co., Pittsburgh, build- 
ers of quick-attaching couplings 
for farm irrigation equipment and 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer of coal tar products for wood 
preservation on farms) were dis- 
couraged from participating on the 
grounds that there had been no re- 
cent developments in their products. 
(From the beginning the agency 
impressed the clients with the fact 
that they had to show a truely new 
and newsworthy product to the edi- 
tors.) 


The editors’ acceptance of the 
multi-company, co-op technique is 


For inspection . 


. After demonstrations, companies lined up their equipment for the 


editors’ inspection. More than twice as many editors turned out for the Forum as 
usually attend a one-company press conference. 


demonstrated by the fact that ap- 
proximately 50 showed up for the 
Forum—this is about double the 
turn-out for a one-company func- 
tion, according to the editors at the 
Forum. As one farm editor put it, 
“I just wouldn’t have been here for 
a single-company show. I thought 
the idea was so good I passed up 
my national convention to come. 
I wish more companies would go 


together in this sort of thing. It’s 
a real timesaver.” 


Early start, late finish . . The 
Farm Forum itself was a one-day 
event—starting at 7 a.m. and lasting 
until 9:30 p.m. Because of the early 
start and late finish, the editors 
were given free board: the nights 
before and after at the Wagon 
Wheel Lodge, a 180-room summer 


Preparations . . Agency and company personnel got together the day before the Forum 
to discuss last minute preparations. They are (clockwise, starting at lower left) Frank 
K. Chestnut, advertising manager, Niagara Chemical Div., Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cat Corp.; ‘’Spec’’ Collins, vice-president at Marsteller; Hal Bergen, Burson-Marsteller 
Associates; Ed Swaboda, J. 1. Case Co.; and Harry West, assistant director of research, 


Niagara Chemicals. 
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No time wasted . . To insure smooth operation of the Forum, the editors were served 
a barbecued chicken dinner out on the demonstration field. 


resort in Rockton. The Wagon 
Wheel was chosen for its location 
out in the “sticks” near “typical” 
farms, and because it has a summer 
theater into which the Forum could 
be moved in the event of rain. 
After breakfast at the lodge, the 
editors were herded into buses and 
taken to a nearby farm operated by 
Byron Easton. The Easton farm was 
chosen as the setting for the Forum 
because of its location near the 
Wagon Wheel and, more important, 


because it is of the average work- 
ing-farm variety. This is important 
because the agency didn’t want the 
editors to get the idea that the 
equipment they were to be shown 
was of the type to be found only 
on the “model” farm and, also, so 
the farm itself wouldn’t steal the 
show. 


Distraction elimination . . As 
soon as the editors arrived at the 
farm, they were shown to their 


seats, a bleacher under a circus- 
type tent erected in the middle of 
a field. (The bleacher was set up so 
the editors’ backs would be toward 
the farm house. This is to minimize 
the chances of the editors’ attention 
straying from the product demon- 
strations in progress. ) 

With the editors seated, the 
“show” began. This consisted of 
each of the clients taking approxi- 
mately an hour to demonstrate its 
new products. Hanson sprayed a 
section of the field in front of the 
bleacher with its new sprayers, and 
Delta built a hog house with its 
power tools. 

Although many companies have 
held demonstrations of their agri- 
cultural products on an actual farm, 
the Forum was much more than 
the usual load-a-piece-of-equip- 
ment-on-a-truck event. Niagara, for 
instance, went out to the farm 
months before the day of the Forum 
to plant and spray crops with its 
weed killer. Purpose behind this 
was to have a built-in testimonial 
for the editors. And Hanson accel- 
erated its research and develop- 
ment program to have its new 
ceramic and fiberglass sprayer com- 





New film reveals 


= A new 12-minute color cartoon 
motion picture entitled, “The Bright 
Promise of the American Farm 
Market,” is being offered to show 
marketing personnel that they may 
be over-looking a highly potential 
source of sales. 

Designed to disprove the popular 
belief that agriculture is going 
down-hill, the film is being distrib- 
uted by Fortune Films, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. It was 
produced by Transfilm, New York. 

Major points brought out in the 
film are: 


©® Agricultural purchasing of farm 
production goods and services from 
industry, in terms of constant dol- 
lars, has risen 30% since 1947. Ap- 
proximately 2 million farms, less 
than half of the nation’s total, ac- 
count for 88% of farm sales and 
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industrial sales potential in farm market 


85% of farm purchases from in- 
dustry. 

® Population is increasing at the 
rate of 4 million a year and incomes 
keep rising. People are buying more 
and higher-valued food. With fewer 
farmers around to feed this bigger 
and wealthier population, agricul- 
ture must rely more on industry for 
mechanization, better soil nutrients 
and improved animal productivity. 
e Ten years ago, 2.7 million trac- 
tors worked our farms. Today, 4.8 
million are doing the job. Trucks 
are up 90%; grain combines up 
110% and corn pickers, 180%. Farm 
machinery sales since 1947 have 
totaled some $20 billion. Along with 
this demand for mechanization, ani- 
mal feeds have risen 13%; commer- 
cial fertilizers, 40% and fuels, 75%. 
® Greater per-acre yields of farm 
produce and more milk from grazing 


cows are being helped with supple- 
mental irrigation via lightweight 
portable pipe and pumping equip- 
ment. Farmers spent $65 million for 
this material last year and are 
getting remarkable results. Cotton 
yield, for example, has jumped from 
one to four bales per acre. Milk 
production has increased one-third. 
The demand for such _ irrigation 
equipment is expected to be ten 
times greater by 1965. 

@ Drug manufacturers have been 
kept busy providing farmers with 
new pesticides, hormones and spe- 
cial feeds to improve animal pro- 
ductivity. But, 60% of the man- 
hours on livestock farms are still 
spent on chores that can be mecha- 
nized, e. g., watering, brooding, 
feeding, cleaning, etc. 

© Electricity on the farm, an 8 bil- 
lion kilowatt hour market in 1947, is 





ponents ready in time. 

In all, the demonstrations lasted 
from about 9 a.m. until 5 p.m., with 
time out for two coffee breaks and 
a barbecued chicken dinner served 
in the field. Around 5 p.m., the edi- 
tors were again loaded into the 
buses and taken back to the Wagon 
Whee! for cocktails, dinner, and a 
discussion on the future supply and 
demand of farm and dairy products. 


Educated bait . . Panelists were 
Professors Garrett L. Jordan of the 
University of Illinois, J. Carroll 
Bottum of Purdue University and 
Karl Fox of Iowa State College— 
all heads of their respective col- 
leges’ agricultural economics de- 
partments. The agency’s reasons for 
this part of the program were: (1) 
to give the editors one more reason 
for attending the Forum, and (2) to 
give the clients a chance to per- 
sonally meet the professors and en- 
courage them to direct their highly 
sought after graduating seniors to 
the companies’ offices and plants. 

In regard to the first reason, the 
agency used the panel discussion 
as a_here’s-why-you-can’t-afford- 
not-to-come item in its direct mail 


campaign inviting editors to the 
Forum. The campaign consisted of 
five letters, each designed to build 
on the interest created with the 
preceding letter. Another attention- 
getter was a poll of the editors on 
such controversial issues as the soil 
bank — with the results to be an- 
nounced at the Forum. 

Objectives of the Forum (which 
are the same for any direct con- 
tact approach) were: 

@ To make sure the editors had 
all the facts on new products shown 
and to impress upon the editors 
the importance of telling their 
readers about the products. (Al- 
though there has been no tabulation 
as to the number of farm publica- 
tions running stories’ generated at 
the Forum, many of the editors at 
the conference indicated that they 
would be doing so. One immediate 
effect was that WGN-TV Chicago, 
filmed the conference for its “RFD 
Chicagoland” program. This has 
been kinescoped and is being used 
as a promotion piece by the agency 
and its clients.) 

® To create a familiarity between 
the editors and the companies so 
the editors will include information 


about the companies and_ their 
products in future round-up stories. 


© To build confidence between the 
editors and the companies’ public- 
ity men. Through this, it is hoped 
that the editors will frequently look 
to the companies as sources of in- 
formation and future stories. 


@ From the agency’s standpoint, to 
set itself up as the advertising 
agency in the agricultural field. 

This last objective takes on added 
importance in the light of these 
facts: (1) many industries today 
are suffering through a_ profit 
squeeze, and (2) the farm is rapidly 
becoming “industrialized.” 

Because many companies in many 
industries are finding their sales 
volumes and profit margins going 
in opposite directions, they are 
zealously searching for new mar- 
kets. The plump ($1.5 billion pre- 
dicted for 1958) farm operating 
equipment market may be just what 
they’re looking for. 

The importance of this market is 
pointed out in a new Fortune Films 
color film cartoon entitled “The 
Bright Promise of the American 
Farm Market’ (see below). a 





now flowing at the rate of more 
than 23 billion kw hrs with 93% of 
all farms electrified. Industry lead- 
ers predict the farm use of electric- 
ity will double by 1965. To the 
farmer, it will mean more leisure 
hours; and to industry, a new cycle 
of profits in the wide range of 
thousands of electrical products for 
farm use. 


© Food processing is being taken on 
by farmers to earn more of the con- 
sumer dollar. Now, they’re buying 
packaging machinery, conveyor 
equipment, chemicals, tanks, plas- 
tics and the whole chain of supplies 
needed to process farm output. Also 
adding to farm income is refrigera- 
tion, which has made frozen foods a 
multi-billion dollar a year business. 
Consumption of frozen juices alone 
has had a threefold increase in the 
past ten years. Refrigeration and 
low-degree refrigerated transporta- 
tion have opened many opportuni- 
ties for equipment sales. 


@® More money for the farmer is 
also coming as a result of govern- 
ment and industry research which is 
constantly turning up new industrial 
uses for farm products. Corn protein 
becomes synthetic fibers; soy beans 
convert to paint ingredients; garden 


hose is made from animal waste 
fats and synthetic rubber from tur- 
pentine derivatives. Farm profits are 
boosted, too, by research which is 
improving livestock breeds and 
wiping out losses due to insects, 
disease and weeds. “a 


New market . . Illustration from ‘Bright Promise of the Ameri- 
can Farm Market’’ points out the farm’s industrialization. 
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By George W. Dashnau 
Advertising Manager 


Ajax Electric Co. 


Philadelphia 


= If you're not getting considerable 
publicity space in addition to your 
paid advertising space in the indus- 
trial magazines, you’re missing the 
boat — but good. Maybe you don’t 
have the time to give to publicity 
that you know it deserves. Neither 
did we until we “automated.” 

Since then, the advertising secre- 
tary has been running our publici- 
ty program practically singlehanded. 
Sound ridiculous? Maybe so, but 
it’s true. Your secretary can do the 
same. 

Of course, you have to set things 
up first. But, once they’re set up, 
the entire program with the excep- 
tion of the actual writing can be 
handled by any efficient secretary. 

Our basic tools are: 

1. A two-ring notebook for 5x7” 
cards 

2. Mimeographed 5x7” cards, one 
for each magazine to which re- 
leases are to be sent. 


3. Three lists of magazines: one for 
general news releases, called our 
NR list; one for new products, our 
NP list; and one for new literature, 
our NL list (you may want more, 
but three lists serve our purposes 
admirably). 


New, new, new .. To kick things 
off, we first have to have a new 
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Let your secretary do it 
How to ‘automate’ your 
publicity program 


@ Here’s the easy way to handle publicity 


@ Just write the releases .. 


@ And let your secretary do the rest 


piece of literature, a new product, 
or new news. Make no mistake, it 
has to be new and of genuine in- 
terest to the readers of the maga- 
zines to which it is sent. This is the 
first, the primary requisite. 

We then write up a short ac- 
count, rarely more than a single 
page (this we can’t put off on the 
secretary, poor girl). The release 
is coded according to whether it 
describes a new product (NP-1, 
NP-2, etc.), a new piece of litera- 
ture (NL-1, NL-2, etc.), or is just 
plain news (NR-1, NR-2, etc.). It 
is then mailed to the appropriate 
list. 

The code number of the release 
is then posted to each magazine 
card indicating the date it was 
mailed to that particular magazine. 
Then, we wait. If the release was 
worth its writing, it will get good 
coverage from at least half of the 
magazines, assuming that the list 
has been selected with care. 

We have no clipping service. We 
don’t need one. Most of the maga- 
zines are reviewed by our person- 
nel, each being assigned several 
books. We learn about coverage in 
other books either directly from the 
magazine, or threugh inquiries. 


Looking at inquiries .. As in- 
quiries are received, they are serv- 
iced and tabulated on the magazine 
cards (our secretary is quite a busy 
gal). We can tell at a glance just 
how much coverage each magazine 
is giving us and just how well the 


covered releases are pulling in each 
book. 

When we receive little or no cov- 
erage on any of our releases from 
a given magazine, this indicates that 
that particular magazine is not ap- 
propriate for our products. If we 
receive coverage and little or no 
inquiries, this also indicates that the 
magazine is not right for us. On the 
other hand, good coverage and a 
sizeable number of good inquiries 
(as evaluated by our representa- 
tives) indicates that the book is a 
good bet for our advertising. And 
if we’re not advertising in it, you 
can be sure it will receive careful 
consideration. 

Thus, not only does our program 
publicize the name Ajax Electric 
Co. It pulls many good inquiries — 
many, many more than does our 
paid advertising which is mainly 
for prestige. Moreover, the quality 
of these inquiries permits evalua- 
tion of our paid advertising pro- 
gram. 

It might be noted here that the 
magazine cards serve the subsidiary 
purpose of keeping track of the 
many magazines which are re- 
ceived by our company. This is 
often a problem. 


She ain’t telling . . Best of all, the 
only time required out of the ad 
manager’s schedule is for the actual 
writing of the releases. 

Right now we're trying to find out 
if the advertising secretary has any 
writing ability. bJ 





In technical writing 


Why not just 


tell them? 


Here’s how fo write technical literature, promotion 


and publicity that will get read .. and acted upon 


= Everyone’s in a hurry these 
days. Everyone feels he hasn’t the 
time to read all the things he ought 
to read. This is especially true of 
engineers, purchasing agents, and 
industrial executives of all types 
and levels. Yet these are the men 
we need to reach with our stories 
about newer and better ways of 
doing things. 

So—we have to fight for their 
attention. Our best weapons are 
skill, economy, and imagination. We 
have to capture the interest of 
these busy men at the very begin- 
ning, and hold this interest by tell- 
ing our story clearly and concisely, 
without wandering or indulging in 
unnecessary editorial observations. 

But even this isn’t enough. 
Whenever we can do it without 
sacrificing clarity or conciseness, 
we should make our stories a little 
bit human. 

How do you turn out that kind of 
technical writing? It takes work. 

You have to know and under- 
stand your subject — and you have 
to put yourself in the position of a 
reader who knows nothing about 
your story except what your words 
tell him. 


Going fishing . . Try this: When 
you sit down to write a story, just 
imagine that you’re out on a fish- 
ing trip with a friend who may 
be a steel mill executive (if you’re 
confronted with writing a_ story 
about a steel mill process). 

You want to tell him all about 
this new open-hearth control sys- 
tem that will pay for itself in six 
months. What would you say to 
him to convince him how good this 
control system is; how his com- 
pany just couldn’t afford to be 
without it? 

Run this imaginary conversation 
through your mind. Then grab your 
typewriter or pencil and tell your 
story in the same first-things-first 
way. Of course you'll find that some 
of the words that you’d use in con- 
versation don’t look just right on 
paper. They can easily be changed. 
The important thing is to write the 
story practically the same way 
you'd say it, as long as you follow 
the main rules of written discourse. 

Now—do you have a clear idea 
of what the foregoing eight para- 
graphs have been all about? Then 
keep those ideas in mind as you 
compare these two examples of lead 

















(Pretend yow’re out fishing.) 


paragraphs intended for the same 
story: 


1. “The possibility that the industrial 
centers of the world might be able to rid 
themselves of the irritating smogs of par- 
ticles, vapors, and gases which often 
descend upon them is enough to cause 
jubilation both in industry and private 
citizens.” 


2. “A few years ago, an anti-pollution 
suit threatened to shut down the Enamel- 
strip Corp. and put it out of business. 
The installation of an automatically 
controlled catalytic fume burner not only 
solved the pollution problem but resulted 
in several valuable byproduct benefits.’’ 


If you didn’t pick no. 2 as the 
better lead, go back to the begin- 
ning of this article and start over. 


Overstuffed sentences .. We all 
are aware that our readers are busy 
—almost too busy to read even the 


Technical writing has to be technical. But it doesn't have to be dull. 
And this condensation of a booklet distributed to its technical writers 
by Minneapolis-Honéywell Regulator Co. tells how to “humanize” tech- 
nical writing and thus make it more readable. It tells how to write head- 
lines that “sell” the copy and how to write hard-working captions, and 
it includes sections on the “Ten Commandments for technical writers,” 
“how to make little words out of big ones,’’ and cliches to avoid. The 
original booklet was prepared by E. A. Murphy, editor of ‘Instrumen- 
tation,” external publication of Honeywell's Industrial Div., in collabo- 
ration with John Stahr, editorial director of Carl Byoir & Associates. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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essential things. And yet we some- 
times forget that 50 words take 
twice as long to read as 25. How 
often do we use overstuffed sen- 
tences such as the following? 


© “This machine has a tendency to 
develop excessive and unpleasant 
audial symptoms when operating at 
elevated temperatures.” 

Why not just say: “This machine 
tends to get noisy when it runs 
hot?” Moreover, why did we use 
“elevated” in the first place instead 
of “high?” Take a good second look 
at elaborate, over-elegant words 
like this. “Elevated temperature” 
implies a temperature that was de- 
liberately raised. 


e “This method permits operating 
economies in the amount of horse- 
power used to fulfill the demand.” 
Why not: “This method requires 
less horsepower.” (Everyone knows 
that horsepower costs money.) 


© “Consideration had to be given 
to the factor of available fresh 
water supply.” 

Make it active and humanize it 
a little like this: “They had to make 
sure there was enough fresh water 
available.” 


© The situation found here dictates 
the utilization of .. .” 

If we de-fog this one, we get: 
“Here you must use.. .” 


e “The switch is used to initiate or 
terminate the pumping action.” 
Would we be committing literary 
hara kiri if we changed it to: “The 
switch starts or stops the pump?” 


e “A computer’s accuracy depends 
not only upon the excellence of its 
components, but, very importantly, 
upon the techniques used in con- 
necting the components together.” 
What’s wrong with: “A com- 
puter’s accuracy depends not only 
on the quality of its components, 
but also on how they are con- 
nected.” (Besides, how else can you 
connect things except together?) 


Start simply, but . . Please do not 
conclude that we should—from 
start to finish—write about tech- 
nical developments, processes and 
products in completely non-tech- 
nical language. 

Almost all of our stories will 
need to get down to technical de- 
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tails that cannot readily—or ac- 
curately—be couched in layman’s 
language. There is no objection to 
the use of technical terms once you 
are launched on the detailed de- 
scription or explanation, but there 
is objection to overindulgence in 
typically roundabout engineering- 
ese. 

As a general rule, we should re- 
member the desirability of regard- 
ing our stories as having two main 
parts: (1) the “lead,” comparable 
to a good newspaper story lead, 
that tells the gist, the significance 
of the situation in terms as clear to 
a layman as to an engineer; and (2) 
the detailed enlargement, where of 
necessity you will give specifica- 
tions and other details that may re- 
quire resorting to relatively special- 
ized language. 


Cliches that clutter . . Good writ- 
ing is like good mechanical design. 
It’s lean and smooth, with no knobs, 
studs, curlicues or bangles to get 
in the reader’s way and slow him 
down. 

After writing some copy, take a 
second look at it—or a third one— 
and see if you can’t spot and chop 
unnecessary habitual phrases. 

Here are a couple of examples of 
what can happen if we don’t take 
a close look at our copy: (The capi- 
tals are ours and indicate some 
cliches that, unless carefully 
watched, will crop up too often in 
industrial copy.) 


> “IN OPERATION, the instru- 
ment, which measures IN TERMS 
of temperature, regulates a valve 
BY MEANS OF air pressure FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF controlling 
steam to the heating coils.” 

Why not just: “A temperature 
control instrument pneumatically 
operates a valve in the steam line 
to the heating coils.” 


> “The UTILIZATION of indirect 
heaters FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
maintaining AN ADEQUATE hot 
water supply IS PRACTICED BY 
VIRTUALLY ALL manufacturing 
plants.” 

This could be boiled down to: 
“Most manufacturing plants use in- 
direct hot water heaters.” 


Here are a few of the worst of- 
fenders in technical writing: 


For the purpose of. . 

By means of .. 

In terms of. . 

In order to. . 

As stated previously . . 
That is to say .. 

It should be understood . . 
As a matter of fact. . 


Ten Commandments .. Now 
here are some additional com- 
ments on the “Ten Commandments 
for technical writers” (see box): 


1. Thou shalt exercise thy judg- 
ment as to whether a story is worth 
writing at all. 

Keep in mind what makes a story 
worth writing. Will it help the 
reader to cut costs, increase pro- 
duction, improve quality, conserve 
man-hours, or do a better job in 
any way? 


2. Thou shalt know what thou art 
writing about. 

You can’t be an expert in every- 
thing, but make sure that you un- 
derstand your subject before you 
start to write. Don’t ever let your- 
self be trapped into having to say, 
“Well, I didn’t understand it either, 
but that’s what the man said.” 


3. Thou shalt think before thou 
writest. 

When you find yourself having 
trouble putting something into 
words, stop trying to write and start 
trying to think. Once you really 
know what you want to say, you 
won’t have any trouble finding the 
right words. 


4. Thou shalt know thy readers 
and write for them. 

Use the language of the industry 
for which you’re writing, but don’t 
assume that all your readers are 
intimately familiar with all the en- 
gineering details of their industry. 
When in doubt, lean toward the 
assumption that your reader is 
chairman of the board rather than 
chief engineer. 


5. Thou shalt NOT substitute ad- 
jectives for facts. 

The facts about a new process, 
application, or control system 
should be such that the reader will 
recognize that it is “revolutionary” 
or “sensational.” One adjective can 
weaken a good noun; two can badly 
damage it; three can destroy it. 





6. Thou shalt be accurate, exact, 
and thorough. 
No explanation needed. 


7. Thou shalt NOT show off thy 
technical vocabulary. 

Many executives who are influ- 
ential in the purchasing of your 
company’s products have long since 
forgotten their calculus and chem- 
ical formulas. Exotic or new- 
fangled technical terms and mathe- 
matics may just exasperate them. 
The men you want to reach are 
more likely to turn the page than 
reach for a technical dictionary. 


8. Thou shalt NOT leave any un- 
answered questions in thy reader’s 
mind. 

After you’ve written your article, 
read it over, paragraph by para- 
graph. As you read each paragraph, 
make sure that any question it may 
raise in the reader’s mind is an- 
swered right away. 


9. Thou shalt edit thine own copy 
as mercilessly as if it were some-~ 
body else’s. 

After you’ve finished writing 
your article, edit it surgically. Carve 
out all the dead wood, the parasitic 
words or phrases that aren’t doing 
any work. Any phrase or sentence 
that you felt was especially clever 
when you wrote it should be re- 
garded with particular suspicion. 


10. Thou shalt NOT turn essayist 
when thou art a reporter. 

Resist the temptation to write an 
introductory treatise on the broad 
economic or sociological aspects of 
an installation or application. Be 
matter-of-fact and brief if you have 
to explain why something is signifi- 
cant. 


Sell it . . Every article in every 
publication is fighting for the read- 
er’s attention. If we can’t stop him 
as he leafs through a magazine, 
we'll never get him to read our 
article, no matter how well it’s 
written or how important its mes- 
sage. 

A headline has only one purpose: 
to sell a story. It isn’t a label or a 
necessary evil, or an artistic pro- 
duction. It isn’t an accumulation of 
strange and meaningless words or 
a space filler. It’s a salesman with 
one purpose: to sell our story. 


Ten Commandments for technical writers 


<< Thee shalt exercise thy judgment as to whether a story 


is worth writing at all. 


i. Thou shalt know what thou art writing about- 

Ill. Thou shalt think before thou writest. 

IV. ise cls iia: thay cauddeos andl write for thom. 
V. Thou shalt NOT substitute adjectives for facts. 


V1. Thou shalt be accurate, exact, and thorough. 
t 


Vil. Thou shalt NOT show off thy technical vocabulary. 


Vill. Thou shalt NOT leave any unanswered questions in thy 


reader’s mind. 


IX. Thou shalt edit thine own copy as mercilessly as if it 


were somebody else’s. 


X. Thou shalt NOT turn essayist when thou art a reporter. 


What can we do about making 
our headlines work for us? Several 
things. 

First, make them active—make 
them move. Keep them brief and 
to the point. Don’t try to make 
them tell the whole story. Where 
necessary, support them with good 
subheads. Here is an example of 
dull vs. catchy headlines. 


@ Dull headline—“Instruments are 
Important in Helping New Catalytic 
System Remove Fumes from Enam- 
el-Baking Ovens.” 


© Catchy headline—“Air Pollution 
K.O.’d” (With this subhead): “Au- 
tomatic control system helps new 
combustion catalyst to cut fuel 
costs 80 percent, boost production 
400 percent, and reduce insurance 
costs 5 percent.” 


@ Dull headline—“Modern Instru- 
mentation is Essential in Operation 
of New Spray Dryer.” 


® Catchy headline—‘Harnessing 30 
Million Btu’s” (with this subhead): 
“Controls on new spray dryer pro- 
tect filter bags . . . up production 
10 to 15 percent.” 


Good headlines are hard to write 
but they’re worth every minute you 


spend on them. Some technical 
writers are content to use passive, 
multiword label-type headlines. If 
yours are brief and active, if they 
get right to the point, it’s a safe bet 
that your story will stand out above 
the other material in the magazine 
and thus get higher readership. 


Captions are bait, too .. Let’s 
assume that you’ve written a good 
headline and backed it up with a 
good subhead. You’ve succeeded in 
stopping the reader and getting him 
to sniff at the bait. 

What’s the reader likely to do 
next? Probably he’ll take a look at 
the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions. Here’s your second chance to 
hook him. The captions for your 
illustrations are the secondary bait. 
Don’t be content to just “label” the 
picture. Don’t be lazy about it, but 
think hard about what is the most 
persuasive or interesting thing the 
picture shows (or can be made to 
show through skillful captioning.) 

This won’t be easy—no good writ- 
ing is easy—but it'll be worth the 
strain and sweat and rewriting if 
your combination of picture and 
caption captures the reader and gets 
him to read the article. 
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Here are a few pointers on cap- 
tion writing: 


1. Study each illustration. Be sure 
you know what’s going on and that 
you highlight important points. 


2. Make sure that each caption with 
its illustration tells a complete story. 


3. Make the caption newsworthy 
whenever possible. Avoid dull, flat 


statements. 


4. Whenever possible, include cus- 
tomer or reader benefits. 


5. Make captions active not passive. 


6. When you have explained the 
picture—Stop! 


Dispel the fog . . Not too many 
years ago, about the only people 


who read technical articles were 
engineers and scientists. Now, tech- 
nology has invaded all levels of 
management. Many of our impor- 
tant potential readers, the men we 
want to influence, are likely to have 
had little technical training and 
even less appetite for treatises that 
smother the real story of some new 
development with a fog of over- 
precise, cliche-loaded jargon. * 





Making little ones out of big ones 


you can. 


abbreviate—shorten 


accomplish—carry out 
accordingly—therefore 
actuate—put in action, move 
additional—added 
aggregate——total 
agitate—shake, stir, excite 
alleviate—make easier 
ameliorate—improve 
antithesis—opposite 
apparent—clear, plain 
append—add 


(verb) 
approximately—about 
ascertain—find out 
assimilate—absorb, digest 
beneficial—helpful 
bilateral—two-sided 
circuitous—roundabout 
coagulate—thicken 
cognizant-——aware 
commence—begin 
commodious—roomy 
conception——thought, idea 





conjecture——guess 
considerable—much 


criterion—rule, test 





deficiency—lack 
development—growth 
deviate—turn aside 
diminution——lessening 
discussion—-talk 
disengage—-free 
disseminate-—scatter 


Do you ever feel like flinging 
a few little words into your copy 
to help balance some of the big 
ones you can’t get around using? 

Here is a list of widely used 
post graduate words along with 
their freshman equivalents. Don’t 
hesitate to put these freshmen to 
work whenever and wherever 


accelerate—hasten, speed up, speed 


appropriate—proper (adj.)—set aside 


contiguous—touching, near, next to 


distribute—spread 
dominant-—ruling 
duplicate—copy 
effect—bring about 
elevation—height 
emerge—come out 
emphasize—stress 
encounter—meet 
endeavor—try 
entirety—whole 
equivalent—equal 
evident—plain 
expedite—make easy, speed 
expunge—wipe out 
external—outer 
fabricate—build, make 
facilitate—make easy 
fluctuate—trise and fall 
formulate—draw up 
fragment—piece 
frequently—often 
generate—produce 
gravitate—settle 
identical—same 
immediately—at once 
impair—harm 
inclement—harsh, stormy 
inapplicable—not suitable 
incombustible—fireproof 
increase—gain, grow 
indeterminate—vague 
indicate—show 
ineffectual—useless 
innocuous—harmless 
interrupt—hinder, stop 
inundate—flood 
isolate—set apart 
judicious—wise 
liberate—free 
lucid—clear 
luminous—bright 
manifest—clear, plain 
manufacture—make 
minimal—smallest 
mitigate—make mild, soften 
modification—change 
nebulous—hazy, vague 
neutralize—offset 
objective—aim, goal 


oblique—slanting 
observation—remark 
observe—note 
obsolete—out-of-date 
occupy—take up, fill 
operate—work, run 
orifice—opening, hole 
paramount—top, chief 
partially—partly 
participate—take part 
penetrate—-pierce 
periphery—outer edge 
practicable—can be done 
present—give 
principal—main, chief 
problematical—doubtful 
procedure—way, method 
proximity—nearness 
quadrilateral—four-sided 
quiescent—still, quiet 
recognize—know, accept 
reconstruct—make over 
refrigerate—cool 
remainder—the rest 
reproduction—copy 
requisite—needed 
saturate—soak, fill 
segment—part 
segregate—set apart, separate 
selection—choice 
similar—like 
situated—placed 
solitary—alone 
stringent—strict, tight 
subsequently—later 
substantial—strong, large 
sufficient—enough, ample 
suitability—fitness 
supersede—replace 
tabulation—table 
technicality—detail 
terminate—end 
ultimate—last, final 
unavailability—lack 
undulations—curves, waves 
uniformity-—sameness 
utilize—use 
variation—change 
visualize—picture 
voluminous—bulky 
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At press preview 


Putting editors 
fo work pays off 
for Sherman 


@ Writers field test new product 


@ Result: plenty of play for Sherman 


By Leo Anderson 
IM Managing Editor 


= One good way to make sure that 
editors will really take an interest 
in your new product is to let them 
try it out. 

This is old stuff to such consumer 
goods manufacturers as the auto 
makers. But it’s a relatively un- 
tried technique in the industrial 
field. 

One company that has tried it 
out—and found that it works—is 
Sherman Products, Inc., Royal Oak, 
Mich., manufacturer of earth-mov- 
ing and materials handling acces- 
sories for Ford tractors. 

When Sherman turned a flock of 
business paper editors loose on the 
company’s new power digger last 
spring, the editors responded not 
only by operating the new machine 
but also by going back to their 
typewriters and writing about it. 


Relaxed sell . . The occasion was 
an in-the-field press preview, held 
in Chicago, at which the new digger 
performed under actual working 
conditions. This was the first press 
preview Sherman ever conducted, 
and it was given the “relaxed” 
treatment all the way, according to 
Bill DeGrace, who handled the ar- 
rangements for the affair. Mr. De- 
Grace is in the public relations de- 
partment of Clark & Bobertz, Sher- 
man’s agency. 


<a 


“a a. Se 
Working press . . Bill Howard, Construction Digest space sales- 


aa ae 


man, doubling as new product editor, tries out new digger. 


This “relaxation” took such forms 
as a light touch letter sent to the 
editors by Robert W. Humes, Sher- 
man’s sales manager. The letter told 
what the press preview was for and 
gave the date, time and place. It 
promised that the editors would be 
free to return to their offices by 
1:30 pm. (The promise was lived 
up to.) 

Enclosed with the letter was an 
equally breezy reply card for the 
editors to use in informing Sher- 
man that they would be at the press 
preview. 

The letter, plus some telegrams 
and telephone calls brought out 
about 25 editors. Once at the scene 
of the preview, a giant Chicago low- 
rent housing development, there 
was no hard sell. The new digger 
was shown, demonstrated and ex- 
plained. 

“We believed the new power dig- 
ger would sell itself by its oper- 


ations,” said Bill DeGrace. 


The brass works out. . The big- 
gest hit of the demonstration was 
when the editors “worked out” on 
the new digger. Apparently even 
long-time building editors had never 
before done this. They liked it. 
The editors were not the only 
out-of-the-ordinary machine oper- 
ators at the press preview. Top 
Sherman executives were on hand 
to help explain the new digger. And 
all of them took turns operating it 


to show they knew what they were 
talking about. 

Sherman executives at the pre- 
view included company president 
W. A. Romain, vice-president W. F. 
Beckman, sales manager Humes 
and advertising manager Warren 
Henderson. 

The presence of these men, while 
adding to the success of the pre- 
view, helped complicate arrange- 
ments somewhat — particularly, the 
selection of the date for the pre- 
view. This was because the Na- 
tional Materials Handling show in 
Philadelphia, with which the adver- 
tising manager was vitally con- 
cerned, and a Sherman national 
sales meeting to introduce the new 
digger to the sales staff (in which, 
of course, the sales manager had 
great interest) were to be held dur- 
ing two succeeding weeks. 

Still, the preview had to be held 
during this period, or the timing 
would be off. Solution: The pre- 
view was sandwiched in on the Fri- 


Sherman Products’ press preview 
for a new product succeeds with- 
out getting frantic. Reason: care- 
ful attention to details, plus a dif- 
ferent twist—giving the editors a 
chance to try the product. 
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day after the Materials Handling 
Show and before the sales meeting. 


Not too relaxing . . Other arrange- 
ment details made setting up the 
preview anything but “relaxing.” 

Chicago was picked for the pre- 
view because of its central loca- 
tion. 

Picking the site within Chicago 
was not so easy. This task was given 
to Joe Vogel, Sherman’s zone sales 
manager in Minneapolis, who has 
many acquaintances within the Chi- 
cago building industry. He got per- 
mission to show off the new power 
digger at the Chicago housing de- 
velopment. He also had to make 
sure there would be no difficulty 
with unions because of non-union 
machine operators (editors and 
executives). This was a particular- 
ly touchy point because during the 
demonstration the new digger was 
not just digging a hole, it was dig- 
ging a trench which would be used 
for laying an electrical conduit. 

Mr. Vogel also picked the res- 
taurant where the editors were 
given cocktails and lunch after the 
product demonstration. This was 
no small task, since the housing 
development was surrounded by a 
rather rundown neighborhood 
where good restaurants do not 
abound. Joe Vogel found one, 
though. 


Top man tells ‘em . 


Where's the bartender? . . Some 
of the other arrangement details: 

@ Name tags for the editors—Bill 
DeGrace and his wife hand-lettered 
them at their hotel the night before 
the preview. 

© Signs—Since the demonstration 
site was some distance off the street 
and away from the street corner 
designated as a gathering point for 
the preview, some directional signs 
were needed. Mrs. DeGrace again 
came to the rescue by going to an 
art supply store, buying paint, 
brush, tape and two poster boards, 
taking a cab to the site, painting 
two signs and mounting them on 
construction sawhorses. 

© Transportation—S herman had 
planned on getting cabs to take the 
preview party from the demonstra- 
tion site to the restaurant, but this 
problem was solved when it was 
found that enough of the editors 
had driven to the demonstration to 
haul everyone to the restaurant. 
© Press package—Each editor at 
the preview was given a press kit 
containing one “beauty shot” and 
three on-the-job pictures of the 
new digger, advertising literature, 
a general story on the digger and 
a specification sheet. The same kit 
was sent to editors of publications 
who could not come to the preview. 
@ Pictures—While most of the edi- 
tors took their own pictures at the 


. Sherman president W. A. Romain (right) 


points out features of new digger to Paul Werner (left), edi- 
torial research, Domestic Engineering, and Bill Allen, field 


editor, Contractors & Engineers. 
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demonstration, Sherman arranged 
to have a Chicago photographer on 
hand to take any pictures the edi- 
tors wanted. 

© Speeches—On the train going to 
Chicago, Sherman executives and 
Clark & Bobertz men discussed 
trends in the tractor-powered ac- 
cessory industry to get clear in their 
minds what each one would say in 
informal talks at the press confer- 
ence portion of the preview, to be 
held after the luncheon. 

@ Souvenirs—Plastic lawn rain 
gages were placed by all the edi- 
tors’ plates to commemorate the 
event. 

© Drinks—When the preview party 
arrived at the restaurant from the 
demonstration a few minutes ahead 
of schedule, president Romain took 
over bartending duties in Sherman’s 
private dining room until ad man- 
ager Henderson could round up a 
bartender. 

@ Special interview—When the 
Wall Street Journal representative 
had to leave before the lunch (and 
so missed the press conference), he 
was placed in contact with Mr. Ro- 
main for an early interview. 

© Thank you—Each editor at the 
preview received a personal letter 
of thanks from Mr. Romain within 
a week after the preview. 


Plenty of play .. What were the 
results of the press preview? Here’s 
what sales manager Humes reports: 

“So far, we’ve received about 100 
tearsheets of new product type 
stories. But more important, some 
magazines gave the new digger 
much more play than that. Con- 
struction Equipment, for instance, 
came up with a full page as ‘Prod- 
uct of the Month.’ 

“Sending out a press kit to a 
couple of hundred magazines re- 
sulted in more attention to our 
story than merely sending a routine 
new product announcement with 
one picture and one story. The New 
York Herald-Tribune gave the unit 
a three-column picture on the front 
of the business section. 

“The press conference section of 
our get-together did not bring forth 
much copy, but we feel that it was 
good because the editors who at- 
tended received a better under- 
standing of Sherman—and that’s 
fine.” = 
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and 100% of Heating Specialists in all Industries read and use... 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Snop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
1.H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there §. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1.H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through I. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using§, H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 19,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, #. H. is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder, “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1957’. 


Below is a partial list of the products “Industrial Heating” has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through “Industrial Heating”. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING <0 a good medium for advertiaing of: 
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share of this FOUNDRY market ... 


Now’s the time to move forward! 





Foundries spend more than $104 million 
a day for equipment and supplies. 


There’s never been more potential for 
increased sales volume in this market. 
Extra sales have seldom been more prom- 
ising than right now—because applying 
the needed effort is so simple. 


You start with a full schedule in 
FOUNDRY—basic because in reaches 
every known buying influence in every 
foundry employing 20 or more and 96% 
of all others. 


Ourexclusive PLUS-5 Sales Development 
Service takes you straight to the heart of 
your market—person to person. You work 
with a complete advertising-sales package 
that does a selling job on foundries alone. 
Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 


Your request will bring complete infor- 
mation promptly. 














Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
































Why Canadian editors toss out 
publicity releases from the U. S. 


By Hugh Canning 
Public Relations Service Ltd. 


Toronto 


= The average Canadian business 
paper editor has nothing but good 
will for U. S. businesses promoting 
and selling their products in Can- 
ada. And this is surprising. 

It’s surprising because many 
American companies just don’t 
seem to know how to handle their 
press relations with Canadian pub- 
lications. 

Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the flood of industrial prod- 
uct releases which reach the desk 
of the Canadian business paper edi- 
tor. The vast majority of these re- 
leases are doomed to hit the waste 
basket almost as soon as opened 
simply because they neglect one 
basic fact. That fact is that all peo- 
ple like to be talked to in their own 
language and about things with 
which they are familiar. 

The American advertising agen- 
cies and public relations people who 
prepare product application stories 
for distribution to the Canadian 
press seem to have forgotten this. 
Most of their stories, while other- 
wise excellent, deal with American 
applications of their products. The 
Canadian editor can use only a 
limited number of American-back- 
ground releases; otherwise he is 
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in danger of being labeled as un- 
friendly to Canadian industry. But 
a story about a product being used 
in Canada by Canadians wins his 
sympathy right from the start. He 
knows it will click with his readers 
and domestic space buyers. 


Ask your dealer .. Some big U.S. 
manufacturers can satisfy this pref- 
erence for things Canadian because 
they have a Canadian subsidiary 
with the same name as the parent 
company. This enables them to 
place stories in the Canadian trade 
press over the byline of an engi- 
neer or other employe, who can be 
identified with the Canadian com- 
pany. But the U.S. cultivator of the 
Canadian market who is working 
through agents and dealers has a 
problem in slanting his editorial re- 
leases to win space. One way he 
can lick the problem is by having 
the salesmen of his agents and 
dealers report any outstandingly in- 
teresting cases of product use. 
An alternative is-for the Ameri- 
can company to engage a Canadian 
public relations firm to dig up field 
stories about its products and to 
plant them in Canadian publica- 
tions. The Canadian publishing 
business works on tight editorial 
budgets. Thus, it welcomes prod- 
uct application stories which cost 
nothing, providing they are inter- 


esting, to the point and about Cana- 
dian people and industry. 


Muscle-flexing .. While Canadians 
are anything but a nation of flag 
wavers, they have become more 
conscious of their economy and in- 
dustry in the last decade. This is 
because of the great growth of in- 
dustry and because of the flow of 
capital into Canada from the United 
States and other countries. This 
growing awareness of new-found 
strength extends to Canadian busi- 
ness publishing and helps explain 
the editors’ growing preference for 
stories about things Canadian. 

The American company which 
recognizes this trend and tries to 
talk to Canadians about their own 
industry will find that valuable 
publicity is not hard to come by. # 


In this article, a Canadian pub- 
licist tells why many U. S. com- 
panies fail to get their publicity 
printed in Canada (they don't dig 
up product application stories 
from Canada). And he suggests 
some solutions. 





Recommendations for the 
purchase of tools and 
equipment for the Peoria Plant | 
come from these eight 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. men 
employed in the planning 

and tooling divisions. 





HOW A TOOLING GROUP MAKES 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF MACHINES, TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT... 











HOW PLANNING AND TOOLING PEOPLE 
AT CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
RECOMMEND THE PURCHASE OF 

THE PRODUCTS YOU SELL 


‘“‘We’re constantly in the 
process of change — 


and we’re always looking for 
a better way of doing things —”’ 


So says E. L. Breese, manager of the Planning 
Division of Caterpillar Tractor Co. at Peoria, Ill. 
He—and seven other men—direct the activities of the 
Planning and Tooling Divisions. These men recom- 
mend the purchase of machines, tools and equipment 
for the Peoria plant. 


Caterpillar, like many companies across the land, is in 
the midst of building and tooling programs at various 
locations throughout the world. 


On these pages is illustrated the “mode of operation” 
of the eight men who are responsible for the tooling 
and planning functions at Caterpillar. 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT FIT THEIR NEEDS? 


W. C. Leveck, manager of the Tooling Division says, 
“We don’t design and build a standard machine tool 
such as a radial drill or a mill that we can buy from 
suppliers. We are constantly on the lookout for new 
machines and equipment that will improve quality, 
working conditions and reduce product costs.” Mr. 
Leveck has the responsibilities of designing, building 


E. L. BREESE 
General Planning Manager 
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and repairing jigs, dies, fixtures and special machines 
at Caterpillar. 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
AND REDUCE THE UNIT COST OF PARTS GOING 
INTO CATERPILLAR PRODUCTS? 


P. G. Griebel says, “We investigate the suggestions 
submitted by people from all departments, as well as 
suppliers, to determine the potential effect the sug- 
gestion may have on quality and cost.’ Mr. Griebel 
is responsible for parts and cost analyses in Planning 
at Caterpillar. 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT INTEGRATE WITH PRESENT 
MANUFACTURING METHODS? 


C. E. Lipp, responsible for the processing sections of 
Caterpillar’s Planning Division, says, ““The diversifica- 
tion of our product line, the rate of unit output and 
the frequency of engineering improvements leads us 
to the practical use of standard machine tools. The 
use of some transfer-type equipment can be justified 
in the production of high volume parts.” 
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WILL YOUR PRODUCT CUT MANUFACTURING 
COSTS? 


J. C. Dykes responsible for the standards and layout 
sections of Planning, says, ““We are constantly looking 
for products that will improve assembly methods and 
the handling of in-process material so that we can 
accomplish the job with better quality and controlled 
costs.” 


ARE YOUR MACHINES DEPENDABLE? 


E. W. Muncie, in charge of vendor contact in the 
Planning Department, says: “Many of our machines 
operate on all three shifts. This means that they must 
be ruggedly constructed and able to stand a constant 
work load. And they must be built so that a machine 
repairman can put the machine back into service with 
a minimum amount of downtime in the event a break- 
down does occur on a machine.” 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT EFFICIENTLY SATISFY 
TODAY’S DEMANDS AND STILL HAVE RESERVE 
FOR FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS? 


W. H. Logue, who has the responsibility of planning 
long range factory rearrangement and improvement 
programs, says: “Technological developments in 
methods, materials and tools require ever-increasing 
demands on the products used in manufacturing 
operations.” 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT IMPROVE MATERIAL 
HANDLING? 


“The cost of material handling constitutes a high 

g g 
percentage of our manufacturing costs,” says R. C. 
Kolb who has charge of perishable tools, methods, 


machines and equipment analyses in Planning. 


“We are always looking for ideas to cut these costs. 
Information printed in technical publications does 
much to provoke thought in the direction of improved 
materials handling methods,” Mr. Kolb said. 


Are these eight men at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
typical of thousands of tooling people across the 
country? The answer is yes—see the back page 
for the reason why... 
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F. W. MUNCIE, 


Assistant Planning 
Manager 





W. C. LEVECK 


Tooling Manager 
(Tool Design & Tool 
Room) 





SARE 
Cc. E. LIP 


Asst. Planning 
Manager (Processing) 





W. H. LOGUE, 


Assistant Planning 
Manager 
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J. DYKES 


Asst. Planning Manager 
(Timestudy and Plant 
Layout) 
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P. G. GRIEBEL 


Asst. Planning Manager 
(Parts and Methods 
Analysis, Cost Analysis, 
Procedure Analysis) 


R. C. KOLB 


Asst. Planning Manager 
(Methods Development, 
Tool Development, 
Machine & Equip. 
Analysis) 





How to get your product into this picture 


Tooling and Planning people of Caterpillar Tractor 
Tooling and PI n le of Caterpillar 

Co. have counterparts all across the country. In 
every industry these men concentrate on the 
problems of reducing cost and improving quality 
of their products. 


Searching for new and better methods of produc- 
tion, and its related operations, is a constant 
challenge for these men. 


You have a ready market for your industrial 
product because tooling people at Caterpillar, and 
companies everywhere, search for ideas in adver- 
tisements, and other media, applicable to their 
production problems. Every week these men read 
a good number of technical magazines and papers. 
One of the more significant ones is THE TOOL 


ENGINEER. 


In this “magazine of their profession,” tool en- 
gineers receive information on up-to-date pro- 
cesses and products. Through its articles and 
advertisements, THE TOOL ENGINEER makes 
these key men more valuable both to themselves 
and to their companies, because they have an 
opportunity to glean ideas on how to improve 
quality, lower costs and increase production. 


Circulation is at an all time high and it is growing; 
80% of the subscribers request home delivery, 
proving that it is read through and through in 
the quiet of a man’s living room. 


Why not put your advertisement in the magazine 
where selling action begins—THE TOOL EN- 
GINEER! 


The Tool Engineer 


Publication of The American Society of Tool Engineers 


ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 


NEW YORK 17, 400 Madison Ave., PL 9-4018 
DETROIT 38, 10700 Puritan Ave., UN 4-7300 
CLEVELAND 7, 15515 Detroit Ave., LA 1-7125 
CHICAGO 11, 612 N. Michigan Ave., MI 2-4465 
LOS ANGELES 36, 5720 Wilshire Bivd., WE 8-3881 





FOR THE. 
RECORD 


| A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


‘TO SAVE BILLIONS .. .’ 





New survey to 
determine buying 
influences 


= Another attempt is being made 
at answering the age-old question 
of what makes the purchasers of in- 
dustrial products buy what and 
when they do. 

The study is being made of in- 
dustrial goods purchasers from 
“maintenance superintendents on 
up to presidents” by James E. Jump 
& Associates, industrial marketing 
consultants, New York. 

Jump, which anticipates a total 
mailing of 100,000, has sent out an 
initial 25,000. The survey asks these 
questions: 

1. Please list the products or serv- 
ices you requisition or buy in con- 
nection with your work. Include all 
those for which you indirectly or 
directly influence type, brand or 
source. 

2. Please list all the magazines you 
have read for business purposes 
recently. Check those you read 
regularly. 

3. What trade directories or buy- 
ers’ guides can you recall having 
used? 

4. What trade shows or exhibitions 
did you attend during the last year? 
5. Are you normally available to 
salesmen without appointments? 

6. Does someone screen out ad- 
vertising material from your mail? 
7. Describe your job in general 
terms, functionally. What is your 
title, if any? Which of your com- 
panies products concern you? 

The results of the survey are ex- 
pected to be coded, carded, tabu- 
lated and available by Oct. 1. 
Thereafter, the study will be made 
annually for release in September 


for budgeting and media selection 
for the following year. 

Mailing list sources have not been 
revealed by the consultant. Twelve 
sources are used, and will be iden- 
tified to buyers of the service. List 
sources do not come from any pub- 
lisher or industrial company. 

The study will be financed by the 
sale of the report to advertisers at 
$100 apiece. Publisher or agency 
support will not be solicited or ac- 
cepted, according to Mr. Jump. 

Each report will detail prospects’ 
and customers’ availability to sales- 
men, quantitative media prefer- 
ences, usage of directories and 
buyers’ guides, trade show and ex- 
hibition attendance and accessibility 


nett 


Diamond anniversary . . 


by direct mail. To avoid bias from 
respondent sources, non-respond- 
ents will be checked by telephone 
and personal interviews. 

“Initial returns indicate these re- 
ports will upset many preconceived 
notions about the effectiveness of 
space vs. mail advertising, weekly 
vs. monthly vs. annual publications, 
horizontal vs. vertical media, and 
advertising vs. shows Vs. 
other promotion methods,” Mr. 
Jump said. 

The questionnaire, which has a 
Greenwich, Conn., address, points 
out to the recipient, “Your help is 
needed to minimize waste of the 
many billions of dollars spent by 
suppliers to keep you informed 
about products .. . You will not be 
identified . . .” 


trade 


‘Petroleum Processing’ 
suspends publication 


= The publication-crowded petro- 
leum industry will have one less 
magazine after September. Petro- 
leum a McGraw-Hill 
publication, has discontinued publi- 


Processing, 
cation with this issue. 


For some time now, people in the 
oil industry have been commenting 


Celebrating the 75th anniversary of 


the founding of Farm Implement News, Chicago, are (I. to r.) 
E. F. Lukens, vice-president and secretary-treasurer of the firm 
and son of C. A. Lukens, former editor, now deceased; R. C. 
Lukens, grandson; E. J. Baker, Sr., 95, co-founder; and E. J. 
Baker, Jr., son and present editor and publisher. 
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that the field is served by too many 
publications. This condition has 
been aggravated in recent years by 
the chemical processing publications 
increasing their coverage of the in- 
dustry. Several chemical publica- 
tions and Petroleum Week, a maga- 
zine McGraw-Hill brought out in 
1955, will keep the company in the 
petroleum field. 

Petroleum Processing was founded 
in 1937 by the National Petroleum 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, which 
was acquired by McGraw-Hill in 
1953. 

Kenneth W. McKinley, advertis- 
ing manager of the suspending pa- 
per, will become advertising man- 
ager of McGraw-Hill’s new tabloid, 
Purchasing Week, which will bow 
Jan. 6, 1958. The publishers said 
that positions with other McGraw- 
Hill magazines will be found for 
everybody on the staff who wishes 
to stay with the company. 


‘Electronics’ increases its 
publishing schedule—again 


® Electronics, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication in the rapidly burgeoning 
electronics industry, is switching to 
a weekly publishing schedule 


(starting Jan. 1) in order to keep 


T 


, 

















up with the rapidly changing de- 
velopments in the field. 

Issued as a monthly for 26 years, 
Electronics changed its schedule to 
three issues a month at the start of 
1957, with one engineering issue 
and two business issues. As a week- 
ly, the magazine will alternate be- 
tween business and engineering is- 
sues. 


MUTUAL INTEREST 


ANA to discuss 
business papers 
with publishers 


# A representative group of the 
nation’s leading business paper pub- 
lishers has been formed to discuss 
“mutual problems” with the recent- 
ly-created business paper commit- 
tee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 

The committee is headed by 
Ralph Winslow, vice-president and 
marketing manager of the Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. The committee’s 
formation was announced by ANA 
president Paul West, who stated 
that “the time is overdue for more 
intensive consideration of common 
problems in the field of business 
publications, which ANA has al- 













Ten year rule . . Creative staff of Harry W. Smith Inc., New York agency specializing 
in scientific and technical publicity for over 20 industrial firms, prepares to celebrate 
10th anniversary by eating a slide-rule shaped birthday cake. From left to right are 
P. Douglas Grewer, David F. Adams, Jr., Fred S. Gallagher, Harry W. Smith, Jr. (presi- 
dent), Bernard S. Miller, Michael London and Michael K. Bonner (vice-president and 


general manager.) 
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ways looked upon as one of the 
country’s vital channels of com- 
munication.” 

Mr. Winslow outlined the major 
aims to be covered in the discus- 
sions: 

1. To develop greater dependabili- 
ty of advertising quality by foster- 
ing circulation audits of business 
papers, and to improve these cir- 
culation audits and encourage their 
more effective use. 

2. To develop a better under- 
standing of the function of business 
papers among general management 
executives of companies. 

3. To examine the efforts of Asso- 
ciated Business Publications and 
National Business Publications to 
determine what could be done to 
improve them. 

4. To provide information to ANA 
members in order that they can 
make their own individual media 
selection decisions based on the 
most accurate and reliable evidence 
available. 

5. To study the possibility of im- 
proving business paper surveys 
dealing with reading habits. 

6. To explore the possibility of pro- 
viding more authoritative evidence 
on the results of business paper ad- 
vertising. 

7. To encourage the development 
of better selling methods by busi- 
ness paper advertising representa- 
tives. 


Construction industry tells 
its story via tv series 


® The $50 billion construction in- 
dustry will use tv to carry its story 
to the American public this fall. 
Announcement of the _ show, 
“Building America,” was made by 
Fred M. Hauserman, president of 
the Producers’ Council, an organi- 
zation representing nearly 200 
building material and equipment 
producers and associations. The 
Council is sponsoring the program. 
A filmed documentary series, 
“Building America” is planned for 
showing by over 200 television sta- 
tions with an estimated weekly au- 
dience of more than 7.5 million. It 
will be distributed through the 
Public Service Network, Princeton, 
N.J. 
Mr. Hauserman,- who also heads 




















the E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, 
pointed cut that, “this is the first 
time that any concerted industry- 
wide effort has been made to in- 
form the public of the importance of 
the building industry to their living 
standards and modes of living. 


COVERAGE 


Purchasing field 
to receive more 
magazine coverage 


= Memo to purchasing agents: 
prepare to revamp your reading 
habits. Beginning the first of the 
year, there will be at least one more 
new purchasing magazine, and two 
of the old ones will be coming to 
you twice as often. 

The new one, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.’s Purchasing Week, will 
be available once a week beginning 
Jan. 6, 1958. This new tabloid-size 
publication will have newspaper 
format and will specialize in cur- 
rent information on prices, econom- 
ic trends and purchasing methods. 


Company first . . The first national publication advertising 
program carried out by Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Balti- 
more, began with this double spread, two-color ad. According 
to Eastern’s ad agericy, VanSant, Dugdale & Co., the com- 
pany will use ads of this type for a 7-insertion schedule in 
such publications as Iron Age, Steel and Materials in Design 
Engineering for the remainder of 1957. 


First issue is expected to be about 
40 pages with a distribution of 
25,000. 

Base advertising rate will be $600 
for a black-and-white, one-time 
page of approximately 10x14”. For 
a “junior” page, accommodating a 





pay for stays in the paper! 





FELLOW VISIONARIANS: Many of the w 
advanced engineering ideas have been recorded on or with Keuffel & 
Esser Co. products. 7000 K&E products contribute to greater accuracy 
and precision ... save time, effort and money. 

Product in point: ALBANENE® Tracing Paper . . . substantially low- 
ers your operating costs. Albanene’s long-lasting and consistent trans- 
parency unites with the highest tear strength of any paper on the 
market. Your original drawings stand up year after year under re- 
peated reproductions— without damage or loss of clarity. What you 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. New York, Hoboken, N. J., Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dalias, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal 


o 


orld’s most 








By Vip . . Coinciding with its 90th anniversary, Keuffel & 
Esser Co., New York engineering supply firm, is running ‘the 
lightest ads in the company’s history.’’ Illustrator is Virgil 
(Vip) Partch. According to the company, ‘’many of our prod- 
ucts are well-known and need no further identification. When 
a new product comes along, however, the cartoon treatment 
will be associated with a good photograph of the product.” 


J. M. Mathes is the agency. 


conventional 8x1114” plate, the rate 
will be $430. 

Charles S. Mill, publisher of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s international publica- 
tions, Construccion, Industria and 
Management Digest, has been 
named publisher of the new tab- 
loid; and Raymond W. Barnett, for- 
merly managing editor of the com- 
pany’s Industrial Distribution, will 
be editor. Kenneth McKinley will 
be advertising manager, and also 
will continue in his position as ad 
manager of Petroleum Processing. 

The two “old” purchasing maga- 
zines, which are going from month- 
ly to bi-weekly publishing sched- 
ules, are Purchasing News and Pur- 
chasing. Put out by Rogers Pub- 
lishing Co., Denver, the 26 issues of 
Purchasing News, purchasing maga- 
zine of the metalworking original 
equipment field, will begin Jan. 13. 
Purchasing, published by Conover- 
Mast, New York, will be “out” 
every other Monday starting Jan. 
6, 1958. 


NBP names new standard 
practices committee 


= New chairman of the National 
Business Publications’ committee on 
standard practices is William L. 
Chapman, Jr., executive vice-presi- 

dent, Medical Economics, Inc. 
Other members are F. O. Rice, 
vice-president, Penton Publishing 
Co., vice-chairman; Donald R. 
Crane, assistant to the president, 
Continued on page 70 
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Under Mr. A. A. Johnson’s guidance, 
175 Westinghouse design engineers 
work concentratedly at the job of 
making Westinghouse switchgear and 
related equipment outstanding 
examples of why “You Can Be Sure 
If It’s Westinghouse”. Mr. Johnson’s 
responsibilities have been recently 
expanded to include the management 
of manufacturing and sales, as well 
as the engineering, of over $50 
million worth of switchgear annually. 


iers can 








CC An engineering organization like ours is badly handicapped unless it has immediate access 





to catalogs which describe the wide range of products we have occasion to specify. And no 






other method of providing catalogs to engineers is as efficient, convenient and sensible 


as filing, classifying, indexing and binding them together before they are delivered to us. 







“We use Sweet’s Files constantly, and find the catalogs in these Files easier to locate and use 






than any we try to file ourselves on an individual basis. Manufacturers can save us much 






time, trouble and expense—and make sure their catalogs are used more frequently—when 





they distribute them to us via Sweet’s. 5 9 











A. A. Johnson, Manager 
Assembled Switchgear and Devices Department 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation 






Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





increase engineers use of their catalogs 










Industry’s engineers repeatedly vote the catalogs on hand whenever a buying or specifying need 









pre-filed in Sweet’s their most valuable sources of | arises? Your Sweet’s representative will be glad 
product information. They recognize the Sweet’s _to discuss this with you. He will show you how 
system of classifying, indexing, and binding your catalog, designed to meet the needs of its 
manufacturers’ catalogs before distribution as __ users... pre-filed in the appropriate Sweet's Files 
the surest answer to the catalog problems that ...and distributed to the offices which control the 
arise from attempts to assemble, organize, clas- —_ vast bulk of the buying power in your markets, 
sify, and maintain individual collections of will provide immediate access to your product 
loosely distributed manufacturers’ catalogs. story whenever engineers have occasion to com- 







How can you be sure that your catalog will be pare and specify products like yours. 





a ll 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 








Sweet’s designs, produces, and distributes manufacturers’ catalogs 

in the following markets: Product Design (Product Design File), 
Plant Engineering (Plant Engineering File), Metalworking Production 
(Machine Tool Catalogs), and Construction (Architectural File, 

Light Construction File, Industrial Construction File). 


Over 53,000,000 catalog copies distributed for 1,740 companies in 1957. 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 67 


Haywood Publishing Co.; E. R. 
Gauley, publisher, Consulting Engi- 
neer; M. E. Herz, publisher, Modern 
Medicine; J. H. Moore, Jr., presi- 
dent, Moore Publishing Co., and 
Ralph L. Wilson, treasurer, Bill 
Bros. Publications. 


Mail first issue of 
‘Building Trends’ 


= The first issue of Building 
Trends, a quarterly “for men in the 
trowel [building] trades,” has been 
mailed by a Kansas City, Mo., pub- 
lishing company of the same name. 
Guaranteeing a starting circula- 
tion of 150,000, the publisher says 
this is the only trade magazine pub- 
lished in the entire building field 
that goes to both journeymen and 
contractors. The tabloid-size pub- 
lication has newspaper format. 


‘Oil Letter’ merges 
with ‘Oil Daily’ 


= “Oil Letter,” the weekly news- 
letter of the oil industry since 1944, 
has merged with Oil Daily, Chicago. 
Published by Milburn Petty, the 
“Oil Letter” appears twice-weekly 
in the Daily, of which Mr. Petty is 
a co-founder and editor. 


illustrating . . Publisher Fred L. Steinhoff (right) and assistant 
publisher Jerry Svec hold up blown-up cover of Building 


Construction Illustrated, 


successor to 


Masonry Building. 


Change-over is scheduled for September issue. 


"Masonry Building’ changes 
name, coverage 


= Masonry Building, one of five 
building industry magazines of In- 
dustrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
is going in for “bigger” things— 
including a bigger name. 

According to Fred L. Steinhoff, 
Masonry Buildings publisher, 
“Building Construction Illustrated 
(incorporating Masonry Building) 
will go into the mails Sept. 10. It 
will serve the rapidly expanding 
big building construction, repair 
and remodeling market. This mar- 





= H. Jay Bullen, managing di- 
rector of BulMark Advertising, 
San Clemente, Cal. has been 
named editor of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’s annual Market Data 
& Directory Number. He replaces 
Frederick Borden, who resigned 
recently to accept a position as 
managing editor of Management 
Methods. 

Mr. Bullen will also head a 
newly organized editorial re- 
search department which will 
serve both INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and Advertising Requirements. 
Other members of the new de- 
partment are Miriam Frankel, 
previously an IM editorial as- 





Bullen becomes ‘Market Data Book’ editor 


sistant, and Maria Grygier Heim- 
rich, an AR associate editor. 

Mr. Bullen has a varied back- 
ground in publishing, advertising 
and public relations. Before or- 
ganizing BulMark Advertising, 
he was managing director of 
VendFilm Inc., Elgin, Ill., a com- 
mercial motion picture produc- 
tion firm. 

A veteran of Marine Corps 
service both during World War 
II and the Korean emergency, 
Mr. Bullen served as general 
manager of Leatherneck Maga- 
zine and also supervised the pro- 
duction of advertising materials 
used for recruiting purposes. 
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ket is currently estimated at $18.5 
billion annually.” He adds that in 
the past few years, it has become 
increasingly evident to Masonry 
Building’s editors that the everyday 
reading interests of architects and 
general contractors extends beyond 
—and in addition to—the specific 
area of masonry construction. 


‘Nuclear Engineering’ 
goes quarterly 


= Nuclear Engineering, published 
as a monthly news letter since 
April, 1954, will now be published 
quarterly in standard magazine for- 
mat, according to Consulting Engi- 
neer Publishing Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 

John F. Lee, professor of me- 
chanical engineering and graduate 
administrator at North Carolina 
State College, will be in charge of 
editorial. Advertising solicitation 
will not begin until circulation is 
built, the publisher said. 


Correction 


= Some of the Starch scores in the 
“Which Ad Attracted More Read- 
ers?” feature in the August issue 
of IM (p. 86) were transposed. 
Cost ratio scores for the Torring- 
ton ad should have been 200 
“noted,” 200 “seen-associated” and 
267 “read most.” Cost ratio scores 
for the Miniature Precision Bear- 
ings ad should have read 63 “noted,” 
67 “seen-associated” and 133 “read 
most.” = 





How to Meet Top Management 


like the $13,000 sanding machine in the pic- 
ture. Mr. Laidlaw and Mr. Thompson are typi- 
cal of the practical management type in the 
important Canadian wood-using industry. Their 
plant is in many ways typical, too; typical in its 
needs and in its growth. 


Depends, of course, what kind of top manage- 
ment you want to meet. If you want to meet the 
top representatives in Canada’s expanding 
wood-using industry, you get to them through 
the pages of CANADIAN WOODWORKER. 


Through this magazine you meet men like Rod 
Laidlaw, on the left, executive vice-president of 
one of Canada’s largest retail, manufacturing 
and wholesale wood-using firms, and Harry 
Thompson, his production manager. 


‘rhe R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. Ltd. spends an esti- 
mated annual sum of $65,000 replacing equip- 
ment and machinery at their modern plant at 
Weston, Ontario, where the picture was taken. 
Another sum, approximately $20,000, is simi- 
larly spent every year at their North Bay, On- 
tario, plant. In addition, there are reserves for 
plant expansion. 


A third of the machinery used in the Laidlaw 
plants was manufactured in the United States— 


Wise United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers give their Canadian distributors first class 
backing. If they’re interested in selling the 
wood-using industry in Canada they do it the 
BEST way—through Canada’s only magazine 
serving top management in the field... . 


CANADIAN 


woodworker 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. 


a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 
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™ COMPLETE STATE TOTALS—in 4-digit INDUSTRIAL AREA TOTALS are in 
detail—for metalworking plants employing valuable for plotting sales territories and 
20 or more plant workers will be an added _ evaluating territorial sales performance. The 
feature of The IRON AGE’s new Basic revised Basic Marketing Data will incor- 
Marketing Data. County data also avail- porate the additional S.I.C. codes recently 
able on request. announced by the Bureau of the Budget. 








Metalworking’s most widely used market research tool 


IRON AGE’s Basic Marketing Data 


will contain 1957 plant census figures based on new S.I.C. codes 


“| have been using your Basic Marketing Data for 
some years and find it to be the best in this field,” says 
W. C. Schofield, Asst. Sales Mgr., Ward Leonard Elec- 
tric Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mr. Schofield’s comment is typical of hundreds re- 
ceived from users of The IRON AGE’s Basic Market- 
ing Data—the most comprehensive market research 
tool available for investigating the huge metalworking 
industry. 

Basic Marketing Data is not a rehash of government 
statistics. It is an independently compiled, S.I.C.-coded 
analysis of all major metalworking plants . . . those 
employing 20 or more plant workers. It presents the 
metalworking industry both nationally and locally in 2, 
3, and 4-digit detail. Furthermore, it gives you both 
plant size and actual number of plant workers—the real 
key to buying power. 

Basic Marketing Data helps take the guesswork out 
of marketing to metalworking. With it, for example, you 
can plot sales territories more effectively, evaluate sales 
performance more accurately, uncover new markets for 
established products, and probe the market potential 
for new products. 


New Figures—New Features 

The revised edition of Basic Marketing Data, out in 
October, will be based on 1957 IA plant census figures 
and will include the new S.I.C. codes recently released 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Among the added features 
you will find in the new Data are: 





Complete 4-digit plant totals by states as well as by 
industrial areas 


New breakdown of plant worker totals to show those 
in plants with 100 or more workers 











Make your own comparison 


Use the coupon below to request a free copy of The 
IRON AGE’s present Basic Marketing Data. Compare 
it with whatever source you now use. We’re confident 
you will then order the revised edition for delivery in 
October. Copies of the new edition are priced at $25 
each to help defray part of the preparation cost. After 
October, 1957, you can also order a copy of the new 
Basic Marketing Data from one of The IRON AGE 
regional business offices listed below. 


A Chilton ru) 
Publication 
The 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


REGIONAL BUSINESS OFFICES: 
56th & Chestnut Sts. 930 B. F. Keith Bldg. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1355 Market St. 103 Pallister Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Detroit 2, Mich. 

62 LaSalle Rd. 100 E. 42nd St. 
W. Hartford 7, Conn. New York 17, N.Y. 


1502 Park Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

621 Petroleum Bldg. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

National Provincial Bank Chambers 
15 Gratton St., Altrincham 
Cheshire, England 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Oliver Johnson, Director of Research, The IRON AGE 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
CT Before purchasing the new Data | would like 

to examine the current edition. Please send 


me a copy without obligation (limited number 
available). 


CT] Please send me, as soon as available, a copy 
of The IRON AGE’s new Basic Marketing Data. 


CT] Check for $25 enclosed 


Cl Please bill me later 
Please send also a free copy of "How to Pin- 
point Your Marketing to Metalworking’ show- 
ing how to use Basic Marketing Data and IA’s 


companion 1BM facility to conduct metal- 
working market research. 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 
NATURE OF BUSINESS 
STREET ADDRESS 














NEW PLANT WORKER BREAKDOWN 
will include a 4-digit S.I.C. listing showing 
totals for workers in metalworking plants 
employing 100 or more plant workers—a 
convenience for those whose market is con- 
centrated among larger plants. 





STATE 
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Ler HRLEEN-STIh* 
feather your sales nest with 
high-flying, high-selling displays! 


Sing your selling song with labels of moistureless, self-sticking 
KLEEN-STIK—and watch sales wing your way. You'll see 

why KLEEN-STIK P.O.P. Labels will sell your product better! 
So neat... so convenient... they cost /ess to apply, 

yet attract more attention to sell more goods. 


COLORFUL! 

KLEEN-STIK Labels go on fast and eosy. : : ay see of cates, Bere vs dee. 
No messy glue, water, or heat — just pact, there are Fluorescent ond Foil 
peel off backing and press in place. KLEEN-STIK~ stocks 








LONG-LASTING! ANY SIZE! RESISTS MOISTURE! 


KLEEN-STIK won't curl or “pop off’ — From mammoth to midget size, KLEEN- KLEEN-STIK is designed to stick in most 
sticks tight, sftoys put until purposely re- STIK meets today’s need for a modern any climatic conditions encountered, re- 
moved. label that sticks on hard-to-label surfaces, gordiess of temperature or humidity. i 
including plastic films. ae | 








WE DO NO PRINTING—but versatile KLEEN-STIK Labels are available from 
your regular Label Printer in roll-dispensed or individual split-back types. 


= 


2 pees 
ae 


INSTRUCTIO 
LABELS 


: 


os 





ie ge 





KLE EN-STIi ad Products, Inc. To receive outstanding samples of successful 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS E, KLEEN-STIK Labels, write on your letterhead today! 
Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters * 27) Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


niaanews 


ANOTHER ROUND 


Fight over NIAA 
‘Media Data File’ 
goes on.. and on 


= Another round has been fought 
in the battle over the controversial 
NIAA “Media Data File.” And the 
fight still looks like a stand-off. 

Latest contestants were Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service (with some 
help from a St. Louis agencyman) 
and NIAA president John C. Free- 
man. 

Mr. Freeman, in an _ 11-page 
statement to the association’s 4,100 
members, gave the thinking of 
NIAA directors in approving the 
File. He made the statement, he 
said, because of the many “emo- 
tion-packed and not wholly ac- 
curate” stories that have been cir- 
culated about the File. 

Mr. Freeman made no reference 
to specific stories, but one of the 
more recent attacks on the file was 
in the SRDS bi-monthly Media/ 
Scope. This was an editorial en- 
titled “Revolt of the Publishers,” 
which recounted National Business 
Publications’ statements criticizing 
the file as “competition” against 
private enterprise by a tax exempt 
organization. 

The editorial also quoted SRDS 
president C. L. Botthof, who decried 
the “pressure” the file places upon 
business paper publishers “to sup- 
port a periodical issued by their 
customers.” 

The editorial prompted a letter 
from Kenneth J. Bayer, executive 





vice-president, Oakleigh R. French 
& Associates, St. Louis, who said 
that while he favored the NIAA’s 
media data forms he didn’t want 
them bound into a permanent file. 
He gave two reasons: (1) that if, 
as is the ultimate aim, about 1,000 
publications had their forms bound 
into the file, the result would be 
“a binder so big [it would take] a 
small truck to carry it around,” and 
(2) the individual industrial adver- 
tising manager using the file would 
find that “at least 90%” of the 
publications in it would be of no 
interest to him. 

Mr. Freeman’s_ statement an- 
swered objections by saying the 
NIAA directors decided to go ahead 
with the file only after they were 
certain it satisfied these four points: 
@ That the File is a service that is 
needed. Said Mr. Freeman: “All of 
us need more standardization in the 
maze of conflicting claims thrown 
at us every day. NIAA’s form is 


Rockford chapter . 


designed to permit media compar- 
isons on a set standard which our 
committee has spent years develop- 
ing.” 

@ That this service is not now 
available. Mr. Freeman said the file 
will provide this information not 
available from any one source: (1) 
history and background of the pub- 
lication; (2) circulation history; (3) 
rate history; (4) “searching” state- 
ment of circulation policies; (5) ra- 
tio of personally- and company- 
addressed copies; (6) detailed 
geographical and occupational cir- 
culation; (7) detailed editorial his- 
tory; and (8) detailed advertising 
history. 

® That no one else can provide the 
service. Mr. Freeman said some of 
NIAA’s “best talent” has spent 
more than a quarter of a century 
perfecting the media form, and now 
that “it is finally ready for maxi- 
mum use, your NIAA officers see no 
need to give it away to someone 


. New officers of the Rockford, Ill., chapter of the NIAA are (I. to 


r.) Roger W. Peterson, Barber-Colman Co., treasurer; Ron Nystrom, Ingersoll Milling 
Machine Co., secretary; Marshall Dahlgren, Barber-Colman Co., retiring president; 
Ken Wells, Besly-Wells, vice-president; and Robert Heinrich, Greenlee Bros. Co., 


president. 
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else to package and distribute.” 
® That the service can be provided 
at a reasonable price. Of the $600 to 
be charged each publication in the 
File, Mr. Freeman said: “NIAA is 
offering the service to publishers 
cheaper than most of them can 
print, mail and send [the form] 
with a letter of transmittal them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Freeman’s statement also 
covered such criticisms of the File 
as: (1) an annual publication can’t 
keep up with changes (answer: 
“We believe the type of information 
in the File requires only annual 
changes.”); (2) small publishers 
won't be represented (answer: 
“This is a real weakness . . . After 
this thing gets off the ground some 
thought might be given to a new 
charging policy in line with busi- 
ness volume.”); (3) too much 
“pressure” on publishers (answer: 
“If one publication comes into the 
File, others in that field may feel 
impelled to do so. But it will be 
because they want to be repre- 
sented along with competition—not 
because they have been “sand- 
bagged.”; (4) the File is designed 
to be a money-maker for NIAA 
(answer: The File will make money 
if enough publishers come in, but 
it will be used to expand NIAA 
services, to the benefit of all NIAA 
members, including publishers.) 

In answer to Mr. Freeman’s 
statement, SRDS’ Botthof said, 
“There is nothing in Mr. Freeman’s 
letter . . to change the complexion 
of the plan . . a plan which the 
NIAA board of directors was intent 
upon carrying out without the full 
understanding or sanction of the 
membership.” 

Mr. Botthof suggested NIAA 
members “could raise enough stink” 
to defeat the project, and he told of 
a letter he wrote to presidents and 
advertising managers of 1,200 com- 
panies, setting down his objections 
to the File. He said 95% of the 
more than 100 unsolicited replies 
were opposed to the File. 

The File was scheduled original- 
ly to come out this fall, but its pub- 
lication has been postponed to June, 
1958. Meanwhile, it is sure to come 
up for much discussion in inner 
councils of NIAA. One such is a 
meeting on Sept. 17 of the NIAA 
board of directors. 
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Ringing in the new? . . New officers of the Milwaukee chapter of the NIAA admire 
bell and gavel their chapter won for the most outstanding programs of NIAA‘s 29 
chapters during 1955-56. They are (I. to r.) Burton E. Hotvedt, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, secretary; Don Orlaska, Andrews Advertising Agency; Elmer E. Whitson, 
Ampco Metal, president; Robert E. Schulz, Nordberg Mfg. Co., first vice-president; 
Martin S. Kachigan, Ladish Co., chapter president during the year the award was 
earned and now NIAA national director; and William E. Barta, Louis Allis Co., sec- 


ond vice-president. 


Colorado chapter names 
Hull president 


= New president of the Colorado 
chapter of the NIAA is Jack Hull of 
Rippey, Henderson, Bucknum & Co. 

Other officers include vice-presi- 
dents: Gordon W. Laird, Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick; Bill D. 
Evans, William Ainsworth & Sons 
and Clarence E. Ross, Mercury Hy- 
draulics; secretary: Howard As- 
modt, Mosher, Reimer & William- 
son; treasurer: Fletcher B. Trunk, 
F. W. Dodge Corp., and internation- 
al directors: Lou Albee, General 
Electric Co. and Martin Brusse, 
Rocky Mountain Metal Products. 


NIAA chapters begin 
membership drive 


# The 30 chapters of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
are beginning their second mem- 
bership “Round-Up.” Chapter of- 
ficers decided at the annual con- 
ference last June to repeat the 
membership drive, held last year 
for the first time. 

NIAA headquarters is again 
handling the campaign, and has 
supplied chapters with suggested 
quotas based on a percentage rise 
above their present membership. 
This second “Round-Up” began 
September 2, and will end Decem- 


ber 2. Six promotion mailings are 
slated: September 7 and 25, October 
10 and 25, and November 8 and 15. 

Kits for chapter presidents were 
mailed in mid-August. These con- 
tain a 4x6’ steer skin imprinted with 
the chapter title and membership 
quota, and other promotion mate- 
rial such as a facts folder, table 
cards, membership blanks and 
booklets explaining the contest. 

It is expected that cash incentive 
prizes will again be awarded to 
chapters which register the highest 
percentage of rise in memberships. 
Last year the awards were $250, 
$150 and $100. NIAA membership 
is now 4,356 and headquarters hopes 
to hit 5,000 by the end of the 
“Round-Up.” 


Detroit chapter names 
new officers 


= During 1957-58, the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit, a chapter of 
the NIAA, will be under the guid- 
ance of these newly elected officers: 

Harold Harty, advertising man- 
ager, Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet 
& Hecla, president; Carl Anderson, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Frederic B. Stevens, first 
vice-president; George Appel, ac- 
count executive, Witte & Burden, 
second vice-president; Ted Young, 





Newsweek, third vice-president; 
John Van Wagoner, advertising 
supervisor, Wolverine Tube, secre- 
tary; and Charles Tallinger, Jr., dis- 
trict manager of Steel, treasurer. 

Five members were appointed to 
the board of directors: Parker 
Stough, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, BuliDog Electric 
Products Co.; Russell Zarker, Zar- 
ker Advertising Co.; William 
Reichard, district manager, Ameri- 
can Machinist; David Aubrey, Time; 
and Sidney C. Coale, General Elec- 
tric Co. 


North Texas chapter 
elects Johnson president 


= New president of the North 
Texas chapter of the NIAA is John 
Johnson, advertising director for 
Chance-Vought Aircraft. 

Other new officers are. Gordon 
Teague, Evans & Associates, first 
vice-president; Dan Goodrich, Dan 
Goodrich Advertising, second vice- 
president; Gordon Jones, McGraw- 
Hill, membership vice-president; 
John Maxey, Don Baxter Advertis- 
ing, program vice-president; Pat 
Bronson, Dresser Industries, secre- 
tary; D. J. Trizza, Padgett Printing, 
treasurer; Jack Thornton, Varel 
Manufacturing, sargent at arms; 
Steve Miranda, Dresser Industries 
and Clark Fishel, national directors. 

Appointed to the board of di- 
rectors were: Ken McCain, Briggs- 
Weaver Machinery, chairman; Jack 
Taylor, Taylor-Norsworthy Adver- 
tising, vice-chairman; Joe Synar, 
General Electric; R. A. Surrey, 
Johnston Printing Co.; Don Brown, 
Southwestern Purchaser; Bob 
Archer, The Wall Street Journal; 
L. D. Webster, Lone Star Steel; 
Wilson Board, Blanks Engraving; 
and B. Orchard Lisle, Oil Forum. 


St. Louis chapter elects 
Noble Hale president 


= Noble Hale, advertising manager, 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., is the new 
president of the Industrial Market- 
ing Club, St. Louis chapter of NIAA. 
Other officers elected are Oak- 
leigh R. French, Jr., Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, vice-president; 
James J. Langan, Metal Goods 
Corp., secretary; and Don Herrman, 
Arthur R. Mogge Inc., treasurer. 


NIAA steps up educational 
programs in quest for talent 


= Too many young people know 
too little about industrial advertis- 
ing, according to NIAA president 
John C. Freeman. 

And the dynamic young chief 
executive is leading the association 
in several programs aimed at rem- 
edying this situation. This was 
made amply clear in Mr. Freeman’s 
report to members on the year just 
past. 

Highlights of NIAA’s “education- 

al” activities: 
e The association has given its first 
grant-in-aid—to Gerard Nistal, ac- 
count executive at a small New 
York agency, who is writing a thesis 
on careers in industrial advertising. 
NIAA will have first publication 
rights on the thesis when it is com- 
pleted. Mr. Freeman predicted it 
will be “the most complete and 
authoritative study ever made on 
this subject.” 


@ In his visits to local chapters, Mr. 
Freeman has urged the NIAA groups 
to step up activities in the educa- 
tional field in order to interest more 
young people in industrial adver- 
tising. He said he hopes that in the 
future NIAA will be able to “spend 
significant sums of money” for this 
purpose. 


@ When top seniors from 60 U. S. 
colleges and universities were in- 
vited to New York for this year’s 
“Inside Advertising Week,’ NIAA 
for the first time took part in the 
program by conducting a meeting in 
which the students were given a 
rundown by industrial advertising 
experts on just how activities in the 
field are carried on. 

One student described the meet- 
ing as the “highlight of the week.” 
Another said it showed him that in- 
dustrial advertising offered a “great 
creative challenge.” Still another 
said such meetings “open the eyes 
of students. . . We all know too little 
about industrial advertising.” 


iM GALLERY . - Names and faces in the news 


George S. Bond: He 
speaks the language 


George S. Bond, newly-elected 
president of the Central Indiana 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, is one of a 
rare and valuable breed. He’s an 
engineer turned advertising man. 

As advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Indianapolis, Mr. Bond must 
prepare sales messages for the sci- 
entists and engineers who are pros- 
pects for his company’s precision 
electronic and metallurgical prod- 
ucts. To someone lacking a techni- 
cal background, this could prove to 
be an impossible task. Scientists 
have a language all their own; and 
a non-technical person has a diffi- 
cult time understanding, let alone 
communicating with them. This 
is not the case with Mr. Bond. 

A chemical engineering graduate 
of Purdue University, Mr. Bond 
came to Mallory as a member of the 
Metal Division’s engineering de- 
partment. It was not until he had 
become chief engineer of that divi- 
sion that Mr. Bond went into sales; 


and not until he became sales man- 
ager did he go into advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Mr. Bond, who is now 38, lives in 
Indianapolis, with his wife and four 
daughters. His interests are golf, 
bridge and wood-working. Outside 
affiliations, in addition to NIAA, are 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Army-Navy Club (he served 
on destroyers in World War II), 
and Woodland Country Club. * 
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COMING OCTOBER 21... 


The most important single issue of any aviation magazine...with the heaviest reader-traffic of the industry... 


HANDBOOK” 
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A complete, timely report on new products, new ma- 
terials, new equipment in all phases of the aviation 
industry. Ten big sections of complete new product and 
equipment information, including manufacturers’ 
names and addresses. Plus important editorial features. 


Month after month you pursue the buyer in your ad- 
vertising, trying to get him to listen to your product 
story. Now, all at once he’s looking for you, ready and 
eager to hear what you have to say. This is your big 
chance to reach him in his most receptive mood. 

Busy engineers throughout the many-sided aviation 
field will keep this one issue at hand all year, use it as 
a standard reference index whenever they’re looking 
for new products, equipment, materials to meet new 
specifications, adapt to new uses. The aviation industry 
is dynamic and changing, always on the lookout for 
new products and materials to solve tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. The “Engineers Handbook” issue will deliver 
heavy reader traffic for the next 12 months. 


Circulation for this issue—60,000 . . . to be directed 
to engineers and management in all critical industry 
functions. 


HIGH IMPACT EDITORIAL FEATURES 


Editorial features will tie in closely with the engineering 
theme ...case studies of manufacturers procurement 
policies, service techniques. These full-scale analyses 
of ever-present industry problems will guarantee high 
reader interest. 


TEN BIG DIRECTORIES IN ONE 


Directory listings will be separated for reader conveni- 
ence into ten sections—each arranged by product type 
with alphabetical listing of components for quick ref- 
erence. 

Advertisements will be placed as close to the specific 
product listing as make-up will allow. When an engineer 
looks for your type of product, he’s sure to see your ad. 


Whatever your product, there’s a special section here 
for you. 


For further information 

contact your nearest regional advertising manager. 

New York — 17 East 48th Street — PLaza 3-1100 
Cleveland — 1422 Euclid Avenue — PRospect 1-2420 
Detroit — 201 Stephenson Bldg. — TRinity 5-2555 
Chicago — 139 N. Clark Street — CEntral 6-5804 

Los Angeles — 8943 Wilshire Blvd. — CRestview 6-6605 
Miami — International City, 4471 N.W. 36th Street 
Toronto — 12 Richmond Street East — EMpire 4-2001 
Montreal — 1487 Mountain Street — HArbour 6898 


1, AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES .  . fuel, oil, hydraulic, 
pneumatic, fire extinguishing and detection, oxygen, 
pressurization, etc. 

2. ENGINE ACCESSORIES . | . fuel, oil, water injec- 
tion, starters, magnetos, fuel control, injection systems. 
3. INSTRUMENTS . . . all aircraft and engine instru- 
ments and related accessories. 

4, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT .,. . all airborne trans- 
mitters, receivers, power supplies, antenna equipment, 
cockpit instrumentation and controls, all devices related 
to communication, navigation and radar equipment. 
5. ELECTRICAL/ELECTRO-MECHANICAL , . . gen- 
erators, voltage regulators, power supplies, circuit 
breakers, all electro-mechanical devices. 

6. AIRCRAFT FURNISHINGS .. . seats, foot rests, 
ash trays, galley and food service supplies, signs and 
placards, etc. 

7. GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT .,.. starters, 
ground power supplies, oil and fuel servicing equip- 
ment, tractors, service carts, etc. 

8. TOOLS AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT... 
special tools, work stands, test equipment, cleaning de- 
vices and compounds, etc. 

9. MATERIALS ., . . metals, plastics, insulating and 
acoustical materials, laminates, windows, etc. 

10. HARDWARE .. . bearings, nuts, bolts, fasteners, 
tubing and wiring clamps, control cables and turn- 
buckles, gaskets, seals, etc. 

Wherever illustrations or photos are necessary to pre- 
sent the product editorially, they will be included. 
Many new products appearing here for the first time 
will be given feature presentation. All this adds up to 
high reader interest, effective advertising opportunity. 
Don’t miss it. Reserve enough space to tell your full 
product story, give all the details the buyer will need 
before your salesman calls. 


“ENGINEERS HANDBOOK” ISSUE 
Coming October 21... 
Closing for advertisers September 30 


AWERICAN 
VIATION 


American Aviation Publications—W orld’s Largest Aviation Publishers 
Executive Offices: 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D. C., STerling 3-5400 
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CIEN 


CANADA'S 
BEST-READ 
NEW PRODUCTS 
MAGAZINE 


Because: 
. It has a thorough coverage of all 
industries. * 


. It gives readers more new prod- 
ucts reviews. 7 


. It has more advertisers + { 

* Manufacturing 15,237 and 
Service 3,323, a total of 18,- 
560 copies. Basic plant cover- 
age is to 11,633 manufactur- 
ing plants that produce 
96.4%, of all factory ship- 
ments. 

t Nearly twice as much new 
product information as either 
of the other two papers — 
oftener than any other Ca- 
nadian industrial publication 
18,500 twice a month. 

t In the first six months of 1957, 
CIEN printed 10% more ad- 
vertising units than the two 
next new products papers 
combined. 


FREE TO ADVERTISERS 

Ask for: NIAA Report; CIEN ‘57 
Canadian Market Data Sheets; Re- 
port Purchases by Readers; Editorial 
Requirements; List of Major Distribu- 
tors. 


CIEN 


INDUSTRIAL 
NEWS 


CANADIAN 
EQUIPMENT 


Gardenvale, Que. 


Telegrams, express: Ste. Anne 
de Believue, Que. Representa- 
tives in all major U.S. industrial 
regions 
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The Building Industry 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


® Home-building drops far below 1956 


© But home improvement makes up the difference 


¢ And other segments of building industry are booming 


= The most talked-about “trend” 
in the building industry this year is 
the slump in home-building. Esti- 
mates by experts place the drop in 
new home starts during 1957 as 
much as 15% below 1956. 

However, this is far from a com- 
plete picture. Here’s what one edi- 
tor who contributed to this report 
says: 

“With one major exception that 
has greatly distorted the over-all 
picture—private non-farm home- 
building—construction has been 
having a banner, boom year, and 
will finish 1957 with another barrow 
full of records.” 

He estimates that total new con- 
struction of all types will amount to 
$47.4 billion this year, a 3% in- 
crease over last year’s $46.06 billion. 
If home-building were excluded 
entirely from these calculations, the 
percentage increase of new con- 
struction this year over last would 
be 8.7%. 

Total private construction, in- 
cluding home-building, should 
reach $33.2 billion this year, a mere 
1% drop from last year, this same 


Who supplied the facts... 


forecaster says. Public construction 
will show an 11% gain for 1957, in- 
cluding a 54% jump in public hous- 
ing outlays; a 9.5% gain in highway 
spending; a 12% increase in school 
and college structures, and a 24% 
spurt in hospital and institutional 
building. 

But because home-building com- 
prises such a huge chunk of the 
building industry, its current slump 
seems to overshadow the general 
boom. 

Just what’s wrong with home- 
building? The principal reason giv- 
en for the downturn is the “tight 
money” situation, in which mort- 
gage lenders are unwilling to ad- 
vance money at the low interest 
rates of the government-insured 
VA and FHA mortgages. 

The recently enacted law increas- 
ing the interest rates (from 5% to 
54%) and lowering down payment 
requirements on FHA mortgages 
will give home-building a shot in 
the arm. But just how much help 
the change will be is not certain. 

Two of the editors who contribut- 
ed to this article predicted the new 

Continued on page 82 


Facts for this article were supplied by Joseph B. Mason, editorial di- 
rector, American Builder; Wesley W. Wise, managing editor, American 
Lumberman; Stephen G. Thompson, news editor, Architectural Forum; 
Joseph Schram, editor, Building Products; J. W. Parshall, executive editor, 
Building Supply News; Seth Shepard, editor, The Contractor; R. L. Payton, 
managing editor, National Real Estate & Building Journal; Harry Dreiser, 
managing editor, Practical Builder; Thomas H. Creighton, editor, Progressive 
Architecture; Donald L. Moore, editor, Southern Building Supplies, and 
Francis W. Brown, editor, Western Building. 





FOR 1998.. .the 


WILL WIDEN YOUR MARKET COVERAGE! 


You can add all-market saturation to individual 
market promotion for $165 to $175 a month. 


If you pick out the industries which are your 
present best customers, buy specialized papers 
to reach them, and stop there, you will miss 
important NEW 1958 markets. 


Plants that never bought from you before will 
do business with you next year if you reach out 
for them with the IEN PLAN. 


Industrial Equipment News has a long reach. 
It penetrates 4/5ths of U.S. production in the 
40,000 top plants through their 68,000 product- 
selectors in all 452 industries. 


Wherever your products can be used—in hun- 
dreds of plants which, up to now, have not 
bought from you—there is a product-selector 
who is looking in IEN for products like yours. 


Read for one purpose only: 
PRODUCT INFORMATION! 


What better place and time for 


PRODUCT ADVERTISING? 








Product development, new plants, diversifica- 
tion, consolidation, and decentralization are 
changing your markets every day. 


There is only one way to make sure you will 
miss none of the new sales opportunities these 
changes bring. 


And that is to back-stop and amplify the cov- 
erage of your other media with one all-market 
publication. 


There is only one IEN, originator of product- 
news publishing in 1933. 


Let us send you, for your 1958 planning, the 
new, boiled-down IEN PLAN which explains 
how IEN finds, selects and attracts prospects, 
places your message before them at the right 
time, and promotes specific sales leads. We will 
send you also our complete 26-piece Data File. 


PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS : 


GED sss sip Avene, ele Yorks 6% a 
BPA 5 Alnisanel ih Tene Rati 
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If your market is | 


pulp and paper... 
WATCH YOUR VOLUME | 
IN OUR $5.5 BILLION 
BOARD INDUSTRY 





Subscriptions 
Go to the 401 


Paperboard 
Mills 


1,938* 
Subscriptions 
Go to the 729 





’ Subscriptions 
| Go to the 582 jf 

Folding Carton 
Plants yy | 


on 


*PUBLISHER DETAIL ANALYSIS 


Production — Paperboard vs 
1956 % Iner. 
Tons 1946-56 

16,073,800 69% 

15,262,000 56% 


% \ner. 
1929-56 
361% 
228%, 


BOARD 
PAPER 


More than half the total tonnage of 
paper products produced is paper- 
board 





FIBRE CONTAINERS & 
PAPERBOARD MILLS 


ROOM 2001 | 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


© © 
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TRENDS . . 


continued from p. 80 


FHA regulations will mean that 
new home starts will go above the 
1 million mark this year. But others 
were less optimistic, predicting that 
housing starts will fall below 1 
million this year, for the first time 
since 1948. They feel that the full 
effect of the new FHA rules will 
not be felt until next year. 

Here are some major manifesta- 
tions of the home-building slump: 
® Conventionally-financed homes 
(those without VA or FHA insur- 
ance) comprised 70.3% of all new 
homes started during the first five 
months of 1957. This compares with 
48.9% in 1955 and 57.9% last year. 
@ Tract home builders are hard hit. 
These are the mass producers of 
low-cost, low down payment, long 
term mortgage homes—generally fi- 
nanced with government-insured 
mortgages. Most tract builders have 
been unable to line up the mortgage 
money for their projects. 

@ Custom builders are suffering lit- 
tle, if at all. There are enough peo- 
ple with enough money to meet the 
stiffer terms of the “conventional” 
mortgage loan. 

® Building supply dealers are not 
suffering appreciably, because of 
the continued demand for custom- 
built houses and because of a boom 
in home modernization. 

@ Many building products manu- 
facturers are experiencing a lessen- 
ing demand for their products. 

There is a significant relationship 
between the last two points men- 
tioned above. Here’s the line-up on 
the production of building ma- 
terials, comparing the first quarter 
of this year with the same period 
of 1956: 


e Lumber, wood products—down 
9.7% 
Millwork—down 18.1% 
Paint, varnish, lacquer—up 1.4% 
Portland cement—down 7.2% 
Asphalt products—down 14.6% 
Heating and plumbing equipment 
—down 18% 
Clay construction products— 
down 20% 


It’s apparent from these figures 
that materials and products which 


fit either home modernization or 
heavy construction have fared bet- 
ter than those whose use is confined 
to new dwellings. 

Home improvement and modern- 
ization has gotten so big this year 
that it will equal or exceed home- 
building in dollar volume. And the 
potential for this segment of build- 
ing is fabulous. About 37% of all 
standing housing is sub-standard. 
The average potential sale of mate- 
rials and labor for remodeling of 
these homes is $1,728 per unit. This 
does not take into consideration the 
expansion of relatively new homes 
because of family additions. 

“It is estimated the current home 
improvement sales (including la- 
bor) is $15 to $16 billion—more 
than new home construction,” one 
editor said. “When manufacturers 
and dealers promote this market 
with the same zeal which they at- 
tach to new construction it will be 
doubled in volume.” 


What's new? .. What are the 
trends so far as actual construction 
is concerned? Increasing use of 
component parts seems to be the 
biggest one. 

Here is what one editor says: 

“Components are becoming more 
important than ever before in the 
history of the light construction in- 
dustry. Everywhere you turn you 
see residential, commercial and in- 
stitutional buildings being put to- 
gether with components prefab- 
ricated in the factory and delivered 
to the job site ready to be bolted or 
nailed together.” 

The other editors echo this re- 
port. Why the increased use of 
components? Here is the answer: 

“The architect as the designer, 
and the builder as the assembler 
would be lost in today’s rising price 
battle if it weren’t for the new 
products, materials, equipment and 
methods which are being offered by 
manufacturers. These new compo- 
nents are designed to replace old 
ones, do a better job and at the 
same time cut costs.” 


Schools and stores . . Now for a 
brief rundown on other segments of 
building. 

School construction continues to 
boom because of the mushrooming 





population. This is especially true in 
the West, which is growing two and 
a half times as fast as the rest of 
the country. 

“However,” one editor reports, 
“taxpayers are more careful of their 
money, and architects and builders 
are having to be more frugal in de- 
signing and planning school build- 
ings.” 

Church construction, too, is in- 
creasing. One survey of architects 
showed that 46% of those surveyed 
had church commissions. 

Retail store construction, includ- 
ing restaurants and garages, is lag- 
ging far behind last year (down 
about 18%, according to one edi- 
tor). Retail building construction 
was at record highs in 1955 and 
1956. And this boom has supplied 
most communities with a near sat- 
uration of retail outlets. This situ- 
ation, coupled with the money 
shortage and high land costs, prob- 
ably means that retail construction 
will continue slow for several years. 

Urban redevelopment will lead to 
increased building within cities. 
A southern editor reported: 
“Throughout the South, many more 
cities and towns will soon be in the 
midst of large urban renewal pro- 
grams, replacing blight with new 
buildings and facilities made possi- 
ble with federal grants.” 

And an architectural editor re- 
ported: “Civic centers, large-scale 
residential projects, commercial 
centers, urban university develop- 
ments, medical centers, recreation- 
al and cultural groupings and so 
on are turning more and more of 
the architect’s attention to groups 
of buildings, rather than the indi- 
vidual separated job.” 


Looking ahead . . What of the fu- 
ture? For the building industry, the 
years ahead look very good. Home 
building is merely in a temporary 
lull, and new family formations 
within the next several years will 
force the industry to pick up speed 
to equal and exceed the pace of the 
past few years. 

Other phases of construction al- 
ready are in a boom. And that 
boom is expected to continue and 
intensify because of the pressures 
of an expanding economy and an 
expanding population. ® 
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Blast Furnace and Steel Plant will 
sell for you in every steel plant 


Each month, Blast Furnace and Steel Plant reaches every steel 
plant in the United States and Canada and most foreign countries. 

It is read by over 90% of all steel mill executives and operat- 
ing, maintenance and engineering personnel in the industry with 
key buying authority. These men look to Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant for news and latest information on the making and 
rolling of steel. Circulation is audited by the ABC. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant is the only business publication 
with audited paid circulation that does a complete selling job of 
the steel manufacturing and rolling industry exclusively. It’s 
the only independent vertical paper editorially directed to the 
men in this industry. In Blast Furnace and Steel Plant you buy 
only the market you “‘sell.”” You’re not paying for wasted circu- 
lation. Blast Furnace and Steel Plant provides the most economi- 
cal means of thoroughly covering the basic steel market. 

For full details on how Blast Furnace and Steel Plant can doa 
complete yet economical selling job for you, write or phone: 


L _—§BLAST FURNACE 
and STEEL PLANT 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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In the electric power industry... 


Is your product 


~ 66 ° bd 99 9 7 
in the big picture” % 


The plant in the photo is that of the Davison Chemical Co., 
Lake Charles, La., a division of W. R. Grace & Co., served 
by Gulf States Utilities Co. Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie. 
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Pecus 


You may not think of him as an executive, but his orders turn the wheels. Without 
him industry is literally powerless — he is the electrical engineer in industry, and 
he’s important to you. Backed by the rest of the industrial team — top management, 
production, purchasing — he will spend nearly $2 billion this year on new electrical 
equipment for the plant. 


Since 1950, with an increase of only 7% in industrial workforce, production has 
jumped 27%, due primarily to industrial use of more electric power — 47% more. 
Responsible for this increase is one man, the electrical engineer in industry, who 
plans for, designs, and purchases the electrical equipment needed for the power 
supply which, in the end, makes these production records possible. With industry 
planning to spend 10% more each year for expansion from now through ’61, this 
one man is more important than ever! 


A big man in the “big picture,” this electrical engineer in industry, with heavy 
responsibility, and authority and influence to match. Self-reliant, yes, but like all 
big men in industry he looks to the business press for expert help — and he finds 
it. Over 5,000 copies of Electrical World* are on the desks of executives, electrical 
engineers, and other influential men in manufacturing and service industries every 


Monday morning. Electrical World advertising puts you there, too! 
* ABC verified, 12/31/56 
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nchise Circulation* 


is the term used to describe the unique 
circulation method employed by this company 
and other publishers. By contract, local dealers, 
jobbers and distributors pay for the subscriptions 
to these magazines for their best customers 


and prospects and agree to keep 


recipient names current at all times. 


—— TTP N *a registered trade mark of 

NN 

il (/) | The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING Corporation 
Q y) 


Jt N\A 812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * ROCHESTER * LONDON °¢ ROME 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Flow * Flow Directory * Material Handling Illustrated ¢ Precision Metal Molding 
Industry & Welding * Applied Hydraulics * Master Catalog Of Fluid Power Products 
Welding Illustrated * Commercial Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Catalog Of Catalogs * Modern Office Procedures 
Occupational Hazards * Aeronautical Pyrchasing 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 
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How Norton wheels cut 
0.0. grinding costs and improve quality 
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EW i é KAP we Here's the “Touch of Gold” to give your cylindrical and 
"i Ss r centerless grinding great advantages 
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Typical Performance Reports on “44” ALONDUM™ Abrasive dak ¥ 
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SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY 
Tavony & Fraley Sts, Philedsiphie 37. Po. 
DONHON OF SMONDS SAW AND S188 CO 
SRANCHES. PH ADELPHIA, CFC 800, DETROIT, (OS ANEMLES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, ORE 





Announcement vs. testimonial copy 

= These two abrasive ads appeared in the same issue of Purchasing. 
Whereas the Norton ad used a testimonial headline and copy, the 
Simonds ad emphasized the “new” element in its headline and copy. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 88. 
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Specialty of 

the house... 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


.. seasoned with years of experience to give 
your product tempting sales appeal. 


‘ 


.. carefully prepared to please the palate 
of your most discriminating customer. 


.. served with deliciously different results. 


If you sell to the industrial market, we can 
whip up a taste-tempting advertising menu 
that’s bound to bring results for you. 


Give us a call! 


GRIMM & 
CRAIGLE, Inc. 


Advertising, 
Sales and 
Merchandising 
Counsel 


201 North Wells Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-8056 
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Ry which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# Although both ads were com- 
paratively successful in attracting 
readers — the Norton ad with a 
24% “noted” and the Simonds with 
a 21% “noted” — the Norton ad 
did considerably better in holding 
them with a “read most” of 15% as 
against 7% for Simonds. This, in 
spite of being primarily an all copy 
ad, was probably due to the consist- 
ent follow-through headline to 


Urers tll vo 


flow Norton wheels cut 
0.0. grinding costs and imprave quality 








Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 87 





WY 


copy. As the headline promised, 
users did tell how performances im- 
proved with Norton. 

The Simonds ad, also two-color, 
had larger photographic illustrations 
and less copy, but its complicated 
layout apparently affected its read- 
ership. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
are as follows: 


Norton 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





Per cent of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


NEW 
@ Lor0/on 


24 15 


133.217 





Simonds 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





Per cent of Readers 21 21 


Cost Ratios 


oO Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


98 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 





106 106 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 
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THE EDITORS OF 
CANADA LUMBERMAN 


LIVE Ir! 


Thorough, on-the-spot reporting makes Canada Lumberman the 
most widely read Canadian publication in these fields: Logging, 
Lumbering, Milling, Plywoods & Veneer Manufacture & Retailing. 


Last year, the staff of the Canada Lumberman travelled 25,000 
miles from coast to coast gathering first hand reports of latest 
developments and news in the industry. No less than 75 per cent 
of the magazine was staff written and edited. 


This type of editorial content gives the entire magazine an air of 
authority, a ring of truth. Both are very important aspects in sell- 
ing CANADA LUMBERMAN’S 1.2 billion-dollar-market. 


If you want to introduce or increase your sale of goods to this 
giant Canadian industry, advertise in CANADA LUMBERMAN, 
the publication with the “readmost” rating in the field. 
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Canada Lumberman’s editor, Maurice Hecht 
(right) sits down to a meal at the Great 

Lokes Paper Company’s Black Sturgeon Con- 
non o 


CANADA 


LUMBERMAN 


1450 DON MILLS ROAD, 
DON MILLS, ONTARIO 
a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 
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Electrical Manufacturing has 


editorial 
impact! 





INDIVIDUAL REPRINT REQUESTS FOR 18 FEATURE ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE FIRST SIX ISSUES OF 1957 


RADIATION EFFECTS ON 


STATIC D-C REFERENCES FOR CLOSED 
SEMICONDUCTORS (April, 9 pp) 


LOOP CONTROLS (Wanvary, 8/3 pp) 2975 


RESISTOR EVALUATION FOR CRITICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF METAL-CLAD 


APPLICATION (January, 5 pp) 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS PUSH BACK 
DESIGN “STOPS” (January, 14 pp) 


MAGNET DESIGN 
(February, 7 pp) 


THERMAL DESIGN OF ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT (February, 7 pp) 


SIGNAL PICKOFFS FOR CONTROL 
SYSTEMS (February-March, 15 pp) 


PREFERRED CIRCUITS 
(February-March, 15 pp) 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS FOR TIMED 
ACCELERATION OF D-C MOTORS 
(March, 8 pp) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLYETHYLENE 
INSULATION (March, 11 pp) 


2171 


5223 


2967 


2067 


2906 


LAMINATES (April, 7 pp) 


PREDICTING TEMPERATURE RISE IN 
SERVO MOTORS (April, 122 pp) 


REVIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
TEST EQUIPMENT (May, 513 pp) 


ACCEPTANCE TESTING OF 
THERMISTORS (May, 513 pp) 


CAPSULE CALCULUS 
(May, 20 pp) 


RELAY DESIGN TARGETS SET BY 
MISSILE SURVEY (June, 1012 pp) ......... 


TECHNICAL GLASS 
(June, 6 pp) 


JIC ELECTRICAL STANDARDS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT (June, 24 pp) . 








e Prompted only by the published articles themselves and without including 
bulk orders... ELecrricAL MANUFACTURING editors received an uprecedented 
total of 47,640 individual requests for reference reprints of 18 feature articles 
published in the first 6 issues of 1957. This total almost doubles ELectricaL 
MANUFACTURING §S circulation! 


Just look at the titles. Readers just don’t skim through these depth treatments of 
timely, pertinent technical subjects. 


The “Capsule Calculus” article, for example, was conceived as a refresher course 
for design engineers working with today’s increasingly complex problems. It had 
broad impact. Almost 40% of the engineer-readers requested file copies! Response 
to articles of a more specific nature show intense readership by engineers dealing 
with that particular problem. 


Editorial Impact of this calibre gets you Advertising Impact! 





Ili an bnniversary 
Happy Birthday 
to Technical 
Publicity 


Our statistical birthday cake 
(below) shows how the profession 
of engineering newswork in the 
service of sales has grown 

in the estimation of industrial 
marketers — since HWSInc freed 
it from extra-job status. 

In terms of what an engineering 
publicist is worth in dollars 
(salary) — or the rates 

which industrial advertisers pay 
for external publicity help 

(fees) — the acknowledged value 
of technical publicity today is 


double its acknowledged value. 


just ten years ago. 

Sure, part of the bulge is 
inflation. But part of it is the 
recognition a 2 explaining as 
a fundament of selling. 


/ 


/ 
\10 YEARS 
wy 


\e— FEE RATE —+—AVERAGE SALARY —>! 


If ten years and twenty-one clients 
of experience at technical 
newswork for industrial sales 
purposes would seem useful to 
you, simply call. No obligation. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditovial Relations 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 


Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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; WASHINGTON 


NEW WORLD PORTS? 





Seaway cities get 
set for new, big 
marketing role 


= With the Midwest preparing it- 
self for the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the Federal govern- 
ment is buckling down to the job 
of finding out more about the po- 
tential changes in marketing pat- 
terns which are likely to emerge as 
the cities of the Great Lakes are 
linked by water with the seaports 
of the world. 

All along the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, grand plans are 
emerging. Great industrial cities see 
themselves as world ports. And 
even the smaller communities, like 
Cornwall, Ont., or Messena, N. Y., 
anticipate a burst of new industrial 
growth. 

So far it is all guesswork. De- 
velopers of the Seaway believe ton- 
nage carried on the St. Lawrence 
will expand from 10 million tons 
annually carried on the present 
shallow-draft system, to upwards 
of 52 million tons annually by 
1965-70. Optimists, in communities 
like Messena, talk of a revival in 
passenger traffic as well as freight. 
And there is speculation about the 
need of new types of passenger 
cruise ships which can be used to 
carry the people of the Midwest 
through the lakes to European 
ports, or the people of Europe down 
the St. Lawrence to the river cities 
and the ports of the Great Lakes. 


Stalling is forgotten .. Along the 
Seaway itself the long debates and 
political maneuvering which stalled 
the development for several dec- 
ades have already been forgotten. 
For more than two years, the con- 
struction crews have been working 
around-the-clock, almost in de- 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


fiance of the hard winters. 

Barring the unforseen, the great 
power project, second in capacity 
only to Grand Coulee, will swing 
into operation a little over a year 
from now. Work on the seven locks 
of the Seaway (five Canadian and 
two U. S.) has progressed so satis- 
factorily that it is virtually certain 
that the 27-foot vessels, carrying 
five to 10 times the capacity of ex- 
isting river boats, will be moving 
through the locks by the spring of 
1959. 

In a sense, the rapidly developing 
U. S. need for Canadian and other 
foreign iron ore was probably the 
single most significant factor which 
finally broke the log-jam holding 
up the development of the St. Law- 
rence. Nevertheless, the experts an- 
ticipate that a decade from now, 
iron ore tonnage, totaling 10.5 mil- 
lion tons annually, will still be 
second to grain, which will amount 
to 12.1 million tons. General cargo 
is expected to amount to 6.4 million 
tons, coal 3.7 million; petroleum 2.3 
million; non-ferrous ore 800,000; 
and wood pulp 700,000. 

These estimates are believed by 
many to represent only a suggestion 
of the possibilities that will develop 
once the Midwest has direct water 
transportation to all points in the 
hemisphere. Extensive improve- 
ments in ship-handling facilities at 
the lake ports are shaping up as the 
cities seek to exploit their oppor- 
tunities. New shipbuilding activity 
is predicted as the existing lake 
fleet finds itself in competition with 
vessels capable of plying the oceans. 

Continued on page 94 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (asc-asp) +) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








For complete and 
specialized 


coverage of the 


$36 billion 
Street Market 
you need... 








The only 
national 
publication 
devoted 
exclusively 
to the urban 
street market 


In considering your media pro- 
gram, remember these facts: 
STREET ENGINEERING provides— 


|. Answers to two basic needs: 
a. For the reader — the latest 
authoritative information regard- 
ing the problems he encounters 
every day connected with his 
street work. 
b. For the manufacturer — com- 
plete coverage of the purchasing 
influences in his municipal street 
market. 
2. Circulation — exclusively among 
officials, engineers, and superintend- 
ents involved in the planning, design, 
construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of city streets . . . undiluted 
by coverage of individuals solely or 
primarily engaged in other municipal 
work. SE's circulation is 93% effec- 
tive. 
3. Editorial — devoted entirely to 
problems involved in the above, un- 
cluttered by extraneous material on 
other municipal activities. 
4. Your best means of gaining com- 
plete, exclusive, effective and eco- 
nomical coverage of your municipal 
street market. 


For further details, contact your STREET 
ENGINEERING representative, or address: 


Street 
Engineering 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 


A Gillette Pubiicat 
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WASHINGTON .. 
continued from p. 92 


Systematic sampling .. In an 
effort to get a more specific picture 
of the marketing potential under 
the new system, the Census Bu- 
reau has just undertaken an ex- 
tensive survey of export and im- 
port shipments currently originat- 
ing or terminating in lake ports. 
This survey, which is expected to 
help the Corps of Engineers de- 
velop recommendations for the de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes, in- 
volves a systematic sampling of im- 
port entries and export declara- 
tions. Questionnaires are to be 
mailed to importers and exporters 
to obtain certain facts concerning 
specific transactions, especially with 
respect to interior point of origin 
and destination. 

The major fact to be requested 
from the exporter is the interior 
point where the goods originated, 
the form in which they were ex- 
ported, where they were produced, 
grown, assembled, or last material- 
ly altered. From the importer, the 
major fact to be requested is the in- 
terior point to which the goods 
were physically shipped for further 
processing, for sale, or for use by 
the importer. Particular attention 
will be paid to method of transpor- 
tation used to move merchandise 
between the interior point and sea- 
board. 

Clearly, this important study is 
no make-work exercise for statis- 
ticians. While the project is to be 
financed by the Corps of Engineers, 
the study was undertaken under a 
special resolution passed by the 
Senate and House public works 
committees in the face of rec- 
ognized need for factual informa- 
tion to clear the way for intelli- 
gent use of the important new ar- 
tery of commerce which is soon to 
be available. 


What is ‘genuine?’ . . Manufac- 
turers who are interested in inten- 
sive promotion of factory-approved 
replacement parts will get a good 
deal of reassurance from the re- 
cent Federal Trade Commission de- 
cision assuring General Motors the 
right to push “genuine Chevrolet 
parts” for replacement in Chevrolet 
cars. 


A Commission complaint last 
year contended the promotion of 
“genuine” parts represents unfair 
disparagement of equally good 
parts sold by competitors who op- 
erated without the official sanction 
of GM. 

When the evidence was assem- 
bled, however, FTC took the posi- 
tion that a manufacturer has a right 
to protect the good will of his cus- 
tomers by assuring them they will 
be able to obtain replacement parts 
equal to those in the original car. 

Key point in FTC’s thinking, it 
appears, is the fact that GM, as the 
original manufacturer, is willing to 
assume responsibility for parts sold 
under its “genuine” label, even 
though the parts themselves may 


be produced by independent con- 
tractors. The commission also em- 
phasized that GM was not repre- 
senting that “genuine” parts are 
necessarily superior in all material 
respects to all other parts. 


Trading information . . Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
isn’t a man to abandon something 
he believes in, so it is hardly sur- 
prising that he has artfully side- 
stepped congressional efforts to 
knock out the control which the 
Department of Commerce exercised 
over the export of non-classified 
technical information. 

To demonstrate its concern about 
this project, Congress wiped out all 
appropriations for the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Strategic 
Information. However Secretary 
Weeks then proceeded to turn the 
control job over to the Office of 
Technical Services. 

In its present form the export 
restriction on technical information 
has been narrowed so that there no 
longer are any official objections to 
the export of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books, technical journals, gen- 
eral purpose maps or other pub- 
lished material normally com- 
mercially available. However the 
Office of Technical Services would 





appreciate an opportunity to learn 
about other technical documents 
and studies which are being shipped 
abroad. The general idea is to with- 
hold useful technical information 
from Iron Curtain countries unless 
equally valuable information is of- 
fered in exchange. 


Amusing caper . . State Depart- 
ment’s facile turn-about on pro- 
posals for sliding scale tariffs on 
lead and zinc proved to be one of 
the more amusing political capers 
in the final days of the congression- 
al session. 

Traditionally the department has 
opposed the use of tariffs to pro- 
tect the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry. Now, however, the gov- 
ernment’s storehouses are bulging 
with lead and zinc as a result of 
purchase programs which have 
been used to keep prices at a level 
satisfactory to producers, so the 
State Department has resigned it- 
self to the use of tariffs, even 
though there have been protests 
from some of the Latin American 
suppliers who have operated suc- 
cessfully in the current market. 

Domestic consumers of lead and 
zine mobilized to fight the tariff 
plan. They argued that the world- 
wide dip in lead and zinc prices re- 
flects changing technology which 
reduces the demand for these 
metals. Use of a tariff to force 
prices up will only expedite the in- 
troduction of competing and more 
satisfactory metals, they contended. 


Big road program .. Federal 
highway administrator Bertram 
Tallamy reports the big road pro- 
gram was “on schedule” during the 
past 12 months, the first year of 
what is likely to be a 16-year drive. 
Roughly $2.25 billion was spent for 
surveys, plans, acquisition of right- 
of-ways and construction. While 
this meant only 1,532 miles of in- 
terstate highway in 1956-57, this is 
the “tooling up” stage, and the 
mileage of completed road will in- 
crease rapidly as the preliminary 
work accomplished this year is car- 
ried to completion. 

He is particularly fascinated with 


Boxboard 


Containers 


blankets the 
paperboard 


box manufacturing industry 


To reach and sell the American paperboard box manufacturing 
industry BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is your first buy. It covers 
the key men in every leading box manufacturing plant in the nation. 
Here’s how readers are divided by the type of boxes which their 


companies produce: 





FOLDING 


CORRUGATED- 
SOLID FIBRE 


—1—-eANE— 
SETUP 





Folding 

Folding, Corrugated 
Solid Fibre 

Folding, Corrugated- 
Solid Fibre, Setup 

Folding, Corrugated- 
Solid Fibre, Setup, 
Transparent 

Folding & Setup 

Folding, Setup & 
Transparent 

Folding & Transparent 

Corrugated-Solid Fibre 

Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
& Setup 

Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
& Transparent 

Setup 

Setup & Transparent 

Transparent 


20 
41 


758 


4 


20 20 
41 





TOTALS 





2264 





1343 





830 





765 182 








High readership is proved by BOXBOARD CONTAINERS’ record of renewal subscriptions. 


PAID circulation averages over 85% renewals 





1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 1956 





Expirations 
Renewals 
Percent Renewal 





2101 
1802 
85.77 


2260 
1952 
85.18 





2274 
1973 
86.76 








2404 
2049 
85.23 


2557 
2218 
86.74 








BOXBOARD CONTAINERS ff 


@ an (= 


You should have this book If you want more 
sales, you will want this book. It will give you detailed 
information that will help you in your sales and advertising 
planning. It will show you how to reach the men you are 
trying to sell in the paperboard box manufacturing industry. 
Spend thirty minutes with this book and you will save hours 
of research time. Write for your copy today. 


BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


The Only Magazine Edited Exclusively For Box Manufacturers 
Haywood Publishing Co. « 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


the success the planners have had 
with the use of electronic compu- 
ters to take over some of the 
burdensome engineering work. #8 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago 2, Ill. Cleveland 2, Ohio 
1836 Euclid Ave. 
Lee B. Bergstrom 


West Coast 


New York 22, N. Y. 
McDonald-Thompson 


128 East 56th St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 
G. O. Manypenny Michael O’Hara San Francisco 

gohe A. Willcox F. C. Goodrich Los Angeles 
udy Bauser Seattle—Denver 
Tulsa—Houston 
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TO ADJUST THE TOOL, 











TAPPING THE TOOL GENTLY TO BRING IT 
CARELESS) UP TO THE WORK IS SISSY STUFF. BE A 
man / BESIDES, YOU CAN ALWAYS BORROW 
SAVE: ANOTHER HAMMER IF YOU BREAK ONE 








Carlos at work . . Here’s how Carlos 
appears in promotional booklets and as 
a monthly editorial feature in Carbide 
Engineering. On shop posters, copy pro- 
moting Wesson tools is added below 
the quote from Carlos. 


NEGATIVE APPROACH 


Booklet, posters 
tell how NOT 
to use tools 


“Careless Carlos” is a carbide 
gremlin. He has been created by the 
Wesson Co., Detroit maker of car- 
bide tools, for use in the company’s 
newest educational promotion cam- 
paign. 

His job: to tell Wesson customers 
and prospects how to get the least 
out of carbides in their shops. Seen 
in booklets and on posters, Carlos 
makes suggestions, such as: “Always 
run the toughest carbide jobs on 
your oldest machines. There’s no 
sense in messing up nice new ma- 
chines with the ‘toughies.’” 

Wesson and its agency, Denham 
& Co., feel that Carlos gets the 
message across to everyone more 
effectively than a long dull list of 
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“do’s” and “don’ts’—and gives a 
few chuckles in the process. 

In addition to the promotional 
value of having the booklets and 
posters seen around the customer’s 
or prospect’s plant the cartoons are 
appearing—one a month—in the 
editorial pages of Carbide Engineer- 
ing. 


Here’s one promotion piece 
for every day of the year 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Chicago, has brought out a 
sales promotion piece that it ex- 
pects its prospects and customers to 
look at every day for the next year. 


It is a “KW Daily Reminder” cal- 
endar listing 144 important meet- 
ings, conventions and educational 
seminars of interest to people in the 
electrical industry. 

In the form of a durable, canvas- 
type material folder, which fits into 
a brief case, the “Reminder” con- 
sists of a complete 12-month calen- 
der giving national and local holi- 
days—with extra space for jotting 
down daily reminders. The folder 
also includes a page for personal 
notes. 


16-page “Kelloggram” conducts 
tour of new oil refinery 


M. W. Kellogg Co. has hit upon 
an effective way of publicizing its 
wares. When the company feels it 
has something to say, it sends out 
a “Kelloggram.” 

The New York company serves as 
engineers to the oil refining indus- 
try and also manufactures chemical 
and processing equipment. The 
Kelloggram, much more elaborate 
than its name implies, is a 16-page, 

Continued on page 96B 


YORKTOWN: Refinery with A Future fwd 


Old and new . . Cover of latest Kelloggram ties in giant new 
oil refinery in Yorktown, Va., with area’s history. Inside pages 
tell how, and why, plant was built, possibilities for future ex- 


pansion. 
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Architects: Max Flatow & Jason Moore 











Simms Building, Albuquerque, N. M. 


$27,000,000,000 is the amount which will be spent on architecturally-designed construction in 
1957. Responsible for this construction are the professional building product specifiers in the nation’s 
architectural firms. The advertiser of building products, materials and equipment reaches more of 
these men in PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE than in any other architectural magazine. And he can 


see indications of the effectiveness of his advertising in P/A’s exclusive Starch readership studies. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE A Reinhold Publication 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York ABC-ABP 








SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 96 


two-color company external. 

The American Oil Co.’s new re- 
finery at Yorktown, Va., is the sub- 
ject of the latest Kelloggram. The 
booklet describes the refinery in 
full with detailed sections on major 
areas. It points out considerations 
which led to the selection of his- 
toric Yorktown as the site of the 
new refinery; explains, complete 
with flow charts, how it was de- 
signed to meet both present and 
future needs; and how Kellogg and 
engineers 


Amoco cooperated to 


achieve an early completion date. 


Agency tells its new address 
-. and with poetry, no less 


One of the tough things about 
moving is letting other people know 
your new address—in such a way 
that they'll remember it. 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field, New York advertising agency, 
has solved the problem. 

Here’s the 


nouncement: 


address change an- 


We’re moving out and heading North 

Away up Fifth to Forty-Fourth. 

We're going where the winds blow 
chilly 

(Our air-conditioning’s a dilly), 

Where now and then we'll feel cold 
drafts 

From the ice cream freezer down at 
Schrafft’s 

The midnight sun that lights our 
toil 

Will shine from all our midnight 
oil. 

We're moving out and going, pres- 


ently, 





FROM EDWARDS... 


on entire 











DESIGN + DEVELOPMENT + MANUFACTURE 








Selling the wholesalers 


Edwards Co., Norwalk, Conn., is 


promoting its promotion program to electrical wholesalers. This 
ad, run in the June, 1957, issue of Electrical Wholesaling, 
urges wholesalers to ‘‘see Edwards salesmen for their promo- 
tional kits and prepare for the big selling campaign.’ 


Where northern lights will shine 
fluorescently 

From brand-new ceilings, brand- 
new walls 

In shiny offices and halls, 

With lots of floor-space, room suf- 
ficient 

To make us streamlined... quick... 
efficient! 


a la a 


Sports new trade-mark . . Two tank cars of Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, are first 
in fleet of nearly 1,000 to be refinished and dressed up in company’s new trade-mark 
within next two years. Trade-mark (diamond enclosed in calligraphic ‘‘d’’) are in 
red and black against gray background, will eventually appear on company’s entire 
tank car fleet. Those shown are in service at Diamond’s Deer Park, Texas, plant 
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Where even the phone number's 
apropos— 

Its YUkon six-six-five-oh-oh! 

We’re leaving this great granite 
tower 

And moving to a limestone bower; 

On July 1st we'll be sitting purty 

Up north on Fifth—number 530. 


Building fanfare 
for the 50th birthday 


To a company, age is an asset, so 
the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, is making the most out of 
the fact that they have been mak- 
ing International trucks for 50 years. 

One method being used to pro- 
mote this 50th anniversary is a 12- 
page, two-color illustrated booklet. 
Entitled “50 Years of International 
Trucks, 1907-1957,” it traces truck 
manufacture from the first high- 
wheeled, 20 hp “IHC” Auto Wagon 
to the present line. a 








NEW MEMBER OF A 


FAMOUS FAMILY... 
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AIR CARGO Magazine and OFFICIAL GUIDE—companion to 
OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 


During the past ten years the air cargo market has grown 
from 142 million ton miles to 717 million ton miles. This 
rapid growth has created a*demand for an up-to-date air 
cargo magazine and guide . 


AIR CARGO ANSWERS THAT DEMAND 

The Guide Section lists all the air Girgo flights of the 
world’s airlines and is brought up to date monthly. Also 
includes many pertinent references such as international 
commodity rates, conversion tables, facts about Air Express, 
Air Parcel Post and others. 

The Magazine Section gives complete coverage of air cargo 
news including features, trade trends and new products, 


t 
WHO USES AIR CARGO? 

Over 9,000 executives in industrial firms, .airlines, air 
freight and ‘express forwarders Exporters and importers, 
brokers, traffic executives, freight traffic associations, bus and 
rail lines, government, military, chambers of commerce, gen- 
cral sales managers and others also read and use Air Cargo. 


All will see) your message in the guide time and time.age 


1001 


REACH AND INFLUENCE THE AIR SHIP- 
PING MARKET THROUGH AIR CARGO 
It's the only publication of its kind in the world 





OTHER AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


American Aviation Magazine, Missiles and Rockets, Aviation 
Daily, World Aviation Directory, Aircraft Yearbook, Aviation 
Facts and Figures, Airports, ,Who's Who in World Aviation, 
Air Traffic News, Air Information Division, Armed Forces 
Management, Official Airline Guide 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 17 East .48th Street — Plaza 3-1100 

CHICAGO: 139 N. Clark Street — CEntrai 6-5804 

CLEVELAND 1422 Euclid Avenue —- PRospect 1-2420 

DETROIT: 201 Stephenson Bldg. —TRinity 5-2555 

WEST COAST: 8943 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal.—CRestview 6-6605 

MIAMI International City, 447] 36th Street, N.W.— 

CANADA Allin Associates, 12 Richmond Street, East Toronto — 
EMpire 4-200] 

Allin Associates, 1487 Mountain Street, Montreal — HArbour 6898 
LONDON The AAP Company, 17 .Drayton Road, Boreham Wood 
Hertfordshire, ‘England, Cabie Address — STEVAIR, London 

PARIS: 11 Rue Condorcet,. Paris (9e), France — TRU 15-39 











AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS | ia igteisca a 


VERMONT AVENUE, N.W.. WASHINGTON 5. D.C. 











Unique Purchasing Techniques 


In spite of the size of its annual “purchase order,” a rela- 
tively small group of men do the actual specifying and 
buying. Here's how it is done: 


In every volume-pro- 
ducing metalworking 
plant most of the pur- 
chases are controlled by 
a group of executives in 
the engineering, manu- 
facturing and supervi- 
sory departments repre- 
senting many phases 
and levels of manage- 
ment. Because every 
step in the manufacture 
of a metal product is 
related to every other, these men form an inseparable, 
decision-making team who must work closely together at 
all times, and especially in the selection and purchase of 
equipment, tools, unit parts, lubricants and materials. 


For example, design of a product dictates materials to be 
used — or vice versa. 


Therefore, production executives alone cannot specify pro- 
duction equipment; they must take into consideration the 
problems of the tool engineers, product designers and 
other executives with whom they work. 


Likewise, design engineers alone are not responsible for 
specifying unit parts, materials and accessories, but must 


It all adds up... to the fact that Macninery 


covers every phase 
of the gigantic 
Metalworking Market. 


is the accepted, well-read, 
relied-upon Magazine 
of the Industry. 


HOW THE 


Metalworking 


consult with production men regarding the manufacturing 
process which their selections involve. 


One man may sign a purchase order, but many engineer- 
ing and manufacturing executives contribute their knowl- 
edge and experience in making the final selection. 


How can they be reached? Many of these men who form 
the plant “buying committee” do not see materials and 
equipment salesmen. The principal source of information 
for their decisions is the pe came gaat advertising pages of 
the metalworking publications they read. That is why it is 
important for a palliation which serves the metalworking 
industries to make certain it reaches these key executives, 
for that is often the only way an advertiser has of telling 
his story to these inaccessible, but highly important spec- 
ifying authorities. Furthermore, the fact that these execu- 
tives come from both the engineering and manufacturing 
departments makes it important for the advertiser to use 
a metalworking publication that has as its readers both 
engineering and manufacturing executives. 


Buying Power Coverage 
accomplished 3 ways 


1. Highly Selective Editorial Content appeals to 
both Engineering and Manufacturing Executives. They 
read Macuinery because it speaks to them at their level 
of interest. 

A new Reader Interest Survey proves this . . . shows how 
MACHINERY generates reader interest that makes adver- 
tising pay off. The following shows some of the results . . . 


answers the needs of 

E ring, Production 
and Man 

Executives who must be 
covered to do an effective 
selling job. . 
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HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 
(sum of cols. 
b and c) 
93.12% 70.94% 22.18% 6.88% 














Note—ask your MACHINERY Representative for the complete Survey results— 
they’re quite revealing. 


2. Selective Subscription Selling means Macuin- 
ERY’ salesmen concentrate on obtaining executive sub- 
scriptions only. The same goes for direct-mail. Who are 
the executives? Works Managers—Chief Engineers—Plant 
Superintendents—Shop Superintendents— Vice Presidents 
of Engineering—Vice Presidents of Manufacturing—Chief 
Draftsmen — Master Mechanics— Chief Tool Designers — 
Tool Engineers—Production Managers—Chief Inspectors— 
Methods Engineers—General Foremen. 


3. Directed Distribution, originated by MacuinEeRy 
over 25 years ago, is a proved plan for covering the impor- 
tant buying authorities in Metalworking. To be eligible to 
receive MACHINERY under this plan, a man must be a 
major executive in a plant employing 100 or more men in 
actual metalworking production. The importance of this 
part of Macuinery’s circulation is emphasized by this fact: 


penetrates the plants 
in which the volume- 
buying power of 

the Industry is 
concentrated. 





reaches every member 
of the plant buying team 
— including buyers 

no salesman can see! 







MACHINERY Reaches Buyers 
Your Salesmen Can’t See! 


On the average, 54% of the individual buying influences 
in Metalworking are inaccessible to salesmen. 


A case in point is an important Wisconsin plant, in which 
19 men are responsible for the selection and purchase of 
metalworking equipment and supplies. Only 3 of these 
men are accessible to salesmen — a situation which leaves 
a serious gap in your sales-coverage of this plant. 


It takes MACHINERY to plug this gap. How? It’s MAcHIN- 
ERY'S job to know all buying influences in this Wisconsin 
plant, by job title and by name — and to make sure every 
one of them receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. 


And that goes for the important plants throughout the 
entire Metalworking Industry! 

MACHINERY’S unique method of covering metalworking’s 
key buying authorities penetrates the volume-buying 
plants, ee A your product story to the engineering, 
production and management executives who must be cov- 
ered to do an effective selling job. 


Machinery 


(NiBiP) 
Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 



























Company Communications 


Don’t underrate the 
lowly bulletin board 


Communications people are finding that nothing 


carries news to so many, so fast, as the company 


bulletin board. Better yet, the cost is low 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


= One of the larger industrial rela- 
tions societies recently canvassed its 
membership to find out what topics 
are uppermost in the minds of per- 
sonnel administrators. It was no 
surprise to the surveyors to discover 
that labor negotiations, white collar 
unionization and engineer discontent 
were high on the list. One question, 
however, kept recurring. 

The question, briefed down as 
much as it permits, goes something 
like this: “Are we wise to concen- 
trate all our employe communica- 
tion in the medium of the employe 


Speedy . 


up-to-date on day-to-day news. 
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. Employes at Dayton Rubber Co., 


magazine or ‘house organ,’ or would 
it be wiser to diversify our com- 
munications?” 

It strikes us in some respects as 
an odd question for people con- 
stantly on the fringes of communi- 
cation to be asking. Yet one must 
remember that a personnel man ex- 
tends himself over a variety of 
themes dealing with human rela- 
tionships, and can’t be expected to 
be as close to communications as 
the actual practitioner. 


Spreading the shot . . The an- 
swer, however, aS anyone in the 
field is well aware, is that com- 


Dayton, O., examine bulletin board for 
latest news flashes. Bulletin boards supplement employe magazines in keeping workers 


panies ought to spread their shot in 
communications and never confine 
communications to a single medium. 
Any dependable check-list of com- 
munications devices these days runs 
into a baker’s dozen of media and 
sometimes even more. The large or- 
ganization is almost compelled to 
use a variety of devices, and the 
small company should. 

Next to the employe annual re- 
port, which is burgeoning into im- 
portance in the minds of manage- 
ment, no device seems to be under- 
going the face-lifting now being 
applied to the bulletin board. Per- 
haps the improvements in _ this 
medium are noticeable because, in 
so many companies, bulletin boards 
for years never amounted to any- 
thing. They were the factory catch- 
basin for anything that couldn’t go 
anywhere else. 

Why the sudden evidence of man- 
agement interest in the shop and 
office bulletin board? Some com- 
munications people will contend 
that, in line with the growing policy 
of sharpening up all communica- 
tions media, bulletin boards nat- 
urally came in for scrutiny. This is a 
half-answer. The real answer is a 
commentary on a trend in communi- 
cations itself: The need for speed. 


Needed: fast airing . . Manage- 
ment needs speed in communica- 
tions these days as it never needed 
it before. Companies have mush- 
roomed in size, and oral communi- 
cation has been dulled as the group 
has grown larger. 

The bulletin board, in spite of the 
growth of such modern-day devices 
as the telephone communicator, the 
public address system and closed 
circuit television, is still the nimblest 
in-plant communicator of them all 
for the management message. It 
moves with neither the speed nor 
the distortion of the grapevine, but 
once it has earned employe accept- 
ance and an interested, continuous 
readership, it can carry the man- 
agement story capably. 

In its barest form, the bulletin 
board is precisely that—a board for 
bulletins. Years ago bulletins had no 
timeliness, because they were put 
up today and could be expected to 
be there a year from today. As the 
posted news became stale, it be- 
came tasteless to the audience. Em- 

Continued; on page 102 





Starting January 6,!1958 


PURCHASING Magazine 








will be issued 





every other Monday 


The purchasing agent today is a key man on the modern 
management team because he is in a position to increase 
profits through scientific purchasing methods. That’s 
why the industrial buyer needs all the information and 
all the ideas he can get. It is the reason why PURCHASING 
Magazine will publish every other Monday starting 
January 6th, after 42 years as a monthly. 


This every-other-Monday publishing schedule gives 
readers more methods information—more articles on 
subjects like value analysis, contract law, inventory 
control, etc. Besides giving readers more, the every- 
other-week schedule makes articles easier to find, easier 


to read. 


The reader (God bless him!) is the primary beneficiary 
of the increased publishing frequency of PURCHASING 
Magazine. However, there are important advantages 
for industrial marketers as well: 
1. Greater frequency of contact -- you can reach pur- 
chasing agents twice as often. 
2. More flexible schedule—announcements will reach 
purchasing agents more quickly. 
3. Increased visibility — ads will show up better in a 
slimmer magazine. 
a. More effective positioning of advertisements is now 
possible. 
s. An easier to read, more timely magazine is bound 
to result in increased readership. * 
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With Steel Processing and Conversion 


you buy full technological coverage 
of the steel fabricating industries 


Your advertising budget is buying full technological coverage 
of the steel fabricating market when you use Steel Processing 
and Conversion. It reaches over 7,500 key buying authorities 
each month. Circulation is audited by BPA. 

Steel Processing and Conversion is recognized as the tech- 
nological authority for the steel fabricating industries. It’s 
edited exclusively for operating personnel in plants and shops 
engaged in the forging, pressworking, heat treating, stamping, 
forming, welding and conversion of steel. No other business 
publication covers the forging and stamping industries so thor- 
oughly yet so economically. 

Your best advertising buy is Steel Processing and Conversion 
if you sell to fabricators of steel. It’s the publication they read 
and rely upon. 

For full information on how you can put the selling ability of 
Steel Processing and Conversion to work for you, write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 





°°** and CONVERSION 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building e Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 100 


ployes roamed to the boards from 
time to time, looking for something 
new and different, and found noth- 
ing. In some companies this is still 
the unhappy custom. 


Just like a magnet. . The stream- 
lined board these days, however, is 
a long haul from the turn-of-the- 
century product. Communications 
people who have spread their mes- 
sages over many media recognize 
that a good bulletin board is a real 
employe magnet. After a program 
has developed power, communica- 
tions people know that it can quell 
rumors quickly, build interest in 
products, stimulate plant-level cu- 
riosity about sales and advertising, 
boost morale and prod a lagging 
quality-consciousness among the 
people. 

It can help community causes, 
serve as a recruitment tool, pinpoint 
the contributions of such special 
group as engineers and research 
personnel, hammer down the ac- 
cident frequency, needle productiv- 
ity and keep employes posted on the 
economic trends in industry. 

The single plant operation offers 
wider opportunities for good bulle- 
tin boards than the multiple plant 
operation insofar as servicing the 
boards is concerned. In most com- 
panies, someone from the personnel 
department takes over the adminis- 
tration of the boards, and sees to it 
that the material stays fresh. 

In the multiple plant activity, 
board material generally consists of 
headquarters information produced 
on a syndicated basis, plus whatever 
the local plant management churns 
up. When the program is being su- 
pervised from headquarters, it gen- 
erally takes longer to clear material 
for approval; that’s what makes the 
single plant operation simpler and 
more timely. 


Job can be kept simple . . The 
single plant program with, let’s say, 
a half-dozen boards poses no great 
problem in preparation. The com- 
munications man prepares a master, 
fortifies himself with a few addi- 
tional prints of pictures, types his 
material with five carbons and is 
ready to create a master board and 





five copies. If it’s a multiple plant, 
however, or a large single plant 
where dozens of posters may be re- 
quired for bulletin board use, the 
creator must turn to offset bulletins 
or—in its less expensive forms—to 
photostats. 

With the offset bulletin the com- 
munications man generally creates 
his master copy, showing reductions 
or enlargements of photos, pastes 
down carbons of copy for position, 
and turns the works over to the 
printer. The offset practitioner gets 
a neat job out of it, as a rule, in a 
few days, and has no tedious, time- 
consuming problem of layout. The 
man who works with photostats 
must create his own master layout; 
this means he must use photos with- 
out being able to reduce or enlarge. 

He must be sure that his typed 
copy is clean, because there is no 
artist at the studio to make up a 
finished master for him, ready for 
the camera. But plant people aren’t 
finicky. The bulletin board poster 
with the homespun look, the cock- 
eyed photograph and the uneven 
lines of type doesn’t bother them 
too much. Some of the veterans in 
communication prefer the homespun 
product tc the meticulous job in 
which no flaw can be found. 


Dual impact . . Communicators 
are trying every day to cut down 
production time, so that their mate- 
rial can have the utmost in fresh- 
ness. For that reason some of them 
prepare a poster type of picture 
bulletin that can stand the test of 
time for a week or ten days, but 
leave an area on the board beside 
it upon which can be tacked the 
the real red-hot news. Thus the 
board develops a dual impact; the 
reader looks at the board not only 
for news, but for features as well. 

One president of a company, who 
unconsciously answered the ques- 
tion posed by the industrial rela- 
tions society earlier in this article, 
put it this way: “If I had to face 
a serious budget cut in employe 
communications, our bulletin boards 
would be the last to go. They are 
timely. They are well read. They 
have an informality some of our 
other devices lack. They cover the 
waterfront of our company and em- 
ploye activity. And they do all this 
at minimum cost.” * 


Efficient, dependable communication is vital to the USAF. 


And—if you have a message for the men who manage air- 
power—it’s no less important to you. 


But for you it’s no problem. 

If you offer a product, a facility, or a service for Air Force 
use, then your primary communication medium is AIR 
FORCE. It’s that simple. 


AIR FORCE is the one magazine that gets cover-to-cover read- 
ership from the men who manage airpower. 


Why? 

Because it’s the one magazine they use to communicate with 
each other, in their own language, about requirements of air- 
power now ... and five, ten, fifteen years from now. 


You can reach these men in many ways. But you communicate 
with them best in their own magazine—AIR FORCE. 


IF YOU WANT TO REACH THE MEN WHO MANAGE AIRPOWER 
YOU NEED ONLY REMEMBER— 


AIR FORCE 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN AIRPOWER 


Sanford A. Wolf, Advertising Director,18 East 41st St, New York 17, N. Y.,MUrray Hill 5-7635 





Urben Farley & Company, 120 S$. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, IIL, Financial 6-3074 








Hugh K. Myers, Manager, 685 S$. Carondelet Street, Los Angeles, Calif, DUnkirk 2-6858 
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CIVAL 
ENGINEERING 








AMERICAN 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
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41,000 @ 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 





where over 7850 pages 
of advertising will motivate 
185,000 engineers this year 


More advertisers will place more pages of advertising in these Engineering 
Society Publications this year than ever before. Page increases are up from 
two to four times the average for all industrial publications. 


Industrial advertisers have discovered that their product messages in these 
magazines reach the largest, most concentrated audience of engineers in 
industry... 

and that their advertising is not only being read but is creating positive 
reaction among this group of specifying and buying engineers at low cost! 


Have you discovered how effectively Engineering Society Publications will 
work for you? Why not call any of the magazines listed below ... now! 


Remember...engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





11,500 47,000 ® 


PETROLEUM 86s <y)> 
TECHNOLOGY ANN aa tINe 


Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers Published by the 
American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers 
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industrial directory coverage 
for the FOURTH straight year 


21,900 


industrial points of purchase 
guaranteed 


@ In 1955, 1956 and again in 1957, 
MacRABP’S has covered more in- 
dustrial points of purchase per 
issue than any other directory... 
and has set three consecutive all 
time high records for industrial 
circulation per edition. Latest 
audited figures show MacRAE’S 
giving approximately 18% more 
industrial coverage than the next 
largest directory circulation, and 
67% greater coverage per issue 
than the third directory in the 
field. 
MacRAE’S 1958 industrial cir- 
culation will be 21,500 guaranteed 
. a record high for the fourth 
straight year. The increasing num- 
ber of engineering, productionand 
purchasing executives requesting 
and qualifying for Blue Books 
means more sales contacts and 
more sales results from your 
product story in MacRAE’S. 
Get your space reservation in 
now, or have your agency do it. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
NEW INQUIRY RECORD BOOK 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Problems in industrial marketing 


How to conduct a 
press conference 


By Bob Aitchison 


= Our research and development 
department has come up with a 
truly remarkabie development in 
the area of machine tools that will, 
I’m sure, be of widespread interest 
to industry. In order to properly get 
this story into the hands of business 
publication editors, I am faced with 
planning and holding my first full 
scale press conference. Any sugges- 
tions or tips you can give will cer- 
tainly be more than appreciated 
... Advertising Diiector. 


= I’ve been waiting for your ques- 
tion for eleven months. On October 
8, 1956, it was my good fortune to 
get a copy of a four-page letter 
that answers just about any ques- 
tion on press conferences that might 
come to your mind. 

It was a letter written to W. E. 
Schneider, advertising and _ sales 
planning manager, La Salle Steel 
Co., Hammond, Ind., by Robert L. 
Hartford, business manager, Ma- 
chine Design, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Schneider, like yourself, was 
faced with conducting an important 
press conference (to announce 
“elevated temperature drawing,” a 
process for producing cold finished 
steel bars). He asked for advice 






from a number of business publica- 
tion executives, including Mr. Hart- 
ford. Helpful ideas by the dozen 
poured in from many of his friends 
on business publications. Probably 
the most complete round-up of 
“how-to-do-it” suggestions came in 
a letter from Mr. Hartford. With his 
permission, and Mr. Schneider’s, we 
are publishing the letter. Here it is: 


>» A good press party starts with the 
reason for the event. If the reason 
is simply a desire for publicity, 
don’t go any farther in your plan- 
ning. Editors are quick to discover 
the real motives behind a press 
party. They will recognize legit- 
imate news when they see it. Il- 
legitimate material is also easily 
recognizable. 

But let’s assume that there’s a 
really new development which you 
can talk about. For ease of discus- 
sion, let’s say you’re going to intro- 
duce product X, which will be of 
particular interest to industry. 

Analysis of the reasons for hav- 
ing the affair will tell you which 
segments of industry you want to 
reach. With the aid of IM’s annual 
Market Data & Directory number, 
you can locate the publications 
serving that area of industry. In 
most cases, you'll find the name of 

Continued on page 108 






most complete coverage of 


LARGE ...MEDIUM...sSMALL... 


metalworking plants! 


offers you... 


largest circulation... 52,000! 


most complete plant coverage 
.».more than 34,000 _ individual 
plants receiving one or more copies! 


lowest cost per thousand 
circulation... just $6.10! 


Plus outstanding proof of value 


In 1956, Modern Machine Shop carried more pages of adver- mi For many years, Modern 
tising than any other metalworking monthly! . Machine Shop has been the 


In the publishing field, as everywhere, there’s a very x leader in total circulation, 


definite relationship between results obtained and eS plant circulation and in lowe st 
success enjoyed by a publication. Modern cost. The plant circulation 
Machine Shop is proud of its latest record. alone exceeds 33,000 individual 
plants—greater than any 


other metalworking publication. 
With Modern Machine Shop’s 
massive circulation, you get 
the most complete coverage of 
all metalworking plants... 
large, medium and small... 
plus deep penetration of the 
larger plants. Its good, big 
circulation is scientifically 
designed to do a thorough job 
in America’s biggest industry! 


For results you can see, put your 
money where your market is... in 


modern machine shop 
431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also publishers of Products Finishing and Products Finishing Directory 
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WHAT 

DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 

COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


THIS IS A MARKET 


that covers all cotton creas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery * Farm Machinery ¢ 
- Power Units ¢ Processing 
_ Equipment ¢ Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery ¢ 
Solvents * Bags ® Insecticides © 


- Scales © Lubricants and 


a 


"HOW MANY PLANTS? 


hundreds of other 
industrial items. 


In round numbers — 7000, 


| which includes cotton gins; 


cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 


_ processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 
“The Press’’ has served this 


_ market since 1899, and offers 


you complete coverage, with a 


solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market data. 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

Oil MILL 


Press 


3176 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 106 


the editor or publisher, or both. 
They will provide your basic invi- 
tation list. 

Next, you must carefully consider 
your invitation. Treat all these peo- 
ple on your lists as if they were 
representatives of your largest and 
most important customer. Be sure 
that the form of the invitation is top 
quality. Be certain the language is 
inviting. Address these people per- 
sonally, just as if they were among 
your best friends, but with all the 
respect you would reserve for the 
top brass of the best customer of 
your company. That’s’ because 
they’re just that. The people who 
will read the material they write, 
add up to more business for you 
than any customer you now have! 

It’s a good idea to provide 
stamped return cards in your invi- 
tation so the r.s.v.p. chore becomes 
an easy one. And, it’s a nice cour- 
tesy to acknowledge the response 
with an additional small bit of in- 
formation, such as a detailed pro- 
gram for the event. 

Where should you hold your 
press conference? The better the 
surroundings, the better your affair. 
A private club is probably first 
choice. Of course, if it is an in-plant 
operation, that must be part of the 
location, but it need not, and should 
not be the only place. You can 
charter buses to move groups from 
one place to another, and the actual 
session should be held in quiet, at- 
tractive surroundings. If you can’t 
swing a club, the best hotels pro- 
vide your principal alternative. 

In any case, the location should 
be convenient from your guests’ 
standpoint—easy to reach from their 
hotels, offices, or from railroad sta- 
tions and airline terminals. It is not 
customary, incidentally, for you to 
pay transportation or hotel expenses 
—although making hotel reserva- 
tions for the out-of-town visitors is 
a help which can be offered. 

When they arrive at the meeting 
place, your should be 
greeted and supplied with a badge 
showing their names, titles, and 
publications. This is important, be- 
cause quite often the editors will 
not be personally acquainted, and 
no editor wants to ask questions 


visitors 


with a stranger who might turn out 
to be a competitor standing nearby. 

Your own company representa- 
tives should also be name-tagged, 
with different colored tags, or using 
a different type of badge, so that 
the editors will know with whom 
they are speaking. It will also en- 
able them to look up the particular 
official who can tell them the story 
in terms of the specific readers 
they’re writing to. 

The arriving editor should also be 
presented with his “press package.” 
Here’s where a little showmanship 
can pay off. A set of mimeographed 
sheets containing all the facts is a 
“must.” You might improve on the 
basic piece by supplying in addition 
a small, specially made notebook 
for the occasion, a mechanical pen- 
cil with the company name on it, 
and you might even want to pack- 
age the whole thing in one of those 
plastic envelopes with a slide clo- 
sure. Spending a couple of dollars 
here will do you much more good 
than an equivalent amount spent in 
hors d’oeuvres and cocktails. 

In the press package itself, in ad- 
dition to the story about product X, 
you can put all the background data 
about the company and its people. 
Here also should be a complete set 
of photographs. If you have too 
many photos to give each editor a 
complete set, there should be a place 
in the meeting room where he can 
see them all, and can have the op- 
portunity of requesting any shots 
he wants (which incidentally, 
should reach him that same day, or 
at least be sent to his office so that 
he’ll have them when he returns to 
write the story). 

If possible, have exhibits which 
help to describe the new product. 
Have samples of it, photographs or 
better yet, actual applications or 
installations. Anything you can pro- 
vide which helps to set the stage 
for your discussion is a valuable 
aid. You should plan a program 
with the least amount of waste mo- 
tion—keep everything tied directly 
to the main purpose and avoid side 
issues. 

The best time to hold the session 
is mid-morning, followed by cock- 
tails and lunch, with the afternoon 
available for those editors who 
want to dig more deeply into the 
subject. It’s a wise idea to serve 


Continued on page 110 
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in rubber... 


RUBBER AGE 


is the one MUST journal for reaching manufacturers of 
finished products made from rubber, latex AND rubber- 


like plastics. 


The $6 Billion rubber goods manufacturing industry is 
a prime market for a wide variety of machinery, equip- 
ment, chemicals, fabrics and other products and serv- 
ices required to turn out an assortment of more than 
50,000 different finished products. 


RUBBER AGE provides the opportunity of completely 
covering this field without the need for secondary 
coverage. More advertisers use more advertising space 
in RUBBER AGE than in any other rubber journal 


in the world! 


If your story is worth telling, it belongs in the field's 
Number One publication. 


®@ First in Editorial Volume 

128 pages more of editorial material 
than the second paper in 1956, an 
average of over 10 pages more per 


issue. 


®@ Complete Editorial Coverage 

Only RUBBER AGE provides feature 
editorial coverage of rubber and 
rubberlike plastics: Vinyls, poly- 


ethylene, etc. 


© First in Advertising Volume 
106 pages more than the second 
paper in 1956, an average of al- 


most 9 pages more per issue. 


‘ 


@ Field’s Only A.B.C. Journal 
Paid circulation, at all-time high, 
plus rotating coverage of non-sub- 
scribing plants, complete 
coverage of field! 


means 


® Highest Reader Preference 
74% of all rubber technologists 
(your prospects!) select RUBBER 
AGE for their own personal (clas- 
sified) advertising when they ad- 
vertise for top level jobs! 


@ High Reader Satisfaction 
Current subscription renewal rate 
of 87% is solid testimonial of read- 
er satisfaction. 


ex. wx. 101 West 31st Street, 


<a 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Also publishers of the industry's only Directory, RUBBER RED BOOK 
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associations serving the market. 








PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 108 


coffee and Cokes at the start of the 
session, while your people are as- 
sembling. 

Start the session with a brief— 
not more than five minute—word 
on the purpose of the meeting. 
Waste no time on the background. 
Avoid like the plague any hint of 
company history or description. Tie 
this spot directly to the product. 
Introduce all the company people 
who have had a hand in the product 
development. 

Let each key man—president, 
chief engineer, chief metallurgist, 
product designer, or whoever is in- 
volved—have a few minutes to tell 
his part of the story. Be sure to in- 
dicate at this same time the indi- 
vidual or individuals who can be 
contacted after the day of the meet- 
ing has passed, and who will be in a 
position to supply further informa- 
tion which may be needed later on. 

Have a reasonable ratio of com- 
pany people to editors. An equal 
number is most desirable, but quite 
often impractical. And see to it that 
the company people don’t group to- 
gether, particularly during the 
luncheon session. Use small tables— 
round ones for about six are the 
most effective. Be sure that there 
are at least two company men at 
each table. 

Avoid the use of sales personnel. 
This includes everyone from the 
vice-president in charge of sales 
right down to the junior salesmen. 
You don’t want to sell a bill of 
goods to these editors—you want to 
spread out your wares and let 
them buy for themselves. 

After your session and luncheon 
are over, make it plain to all editors 
present that the company people 
are at their disposal for further 
questioning and discussion if need 
be. There will almost certainly be 
some one who will want to pursue 
the subject although the majority 
will be ready to leave at that point. 
These few remaining ones may well 
be the most important to you, and 
it is well to see they are cared for. 

After the job is done, be sure you 
follow up on each one in attendance 
with a letter, thanking him for his 
time and interest. * 









“The articles in... 
... are excellent 
and well chosen. 
The advertising is an 
interesting part of the 
magazine and I look at 


every page.’ 


A Space Salesman’s Dream? 


No, indeed. It is a reader’s actual comment. 
What’s more, such interest is the rule rather 
than the exception. 


That’s because ACH&V has true Editorial 
Balance. Our editorial staff constantly works 
towards this goal—and attains it through a 
thorough knowledge of the fields involved... 
of alertness... of sensitivity to changes and 
trends... and good editing — the process of 
revising a manuscript to make the chief 
points stand out, like sign posts, so that the 
reader can readily apply the information to 
his work. 


To us, this Editorial Balance means a con- 
sistently high percentage of reader interest— 
as determined by yearly surveys—from the 
lead article right through to the back of 
the book. 


To you, this Editorial Balance means an 
audience more receptive to your advertising 
—because this sustained interest is carried 
over in strength to the advertising pages. It 
lifts ACH&V above any other publication in 
the field. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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QUESTION MEDIA 


New Frey survey 
probes agency 
compensation 


= The 15% method of compensat- 
ing advertising agencies is being 
kicked around again . . . this time 
by a questionnaire mailed to adver- 
tising media personnel by Albert 
W. Frey and Kenneth R. Davis for 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

Three alternative compensation 
methods are suggested in the ques- 
tionnaire, and media men are asked 


New offset press cuts costs for | « designate which they prefer: 
bli h d ° 1. The conventional system. Media 
many pu isners an agencies charge is $10,000; agency commis- 
sion is $1,500. Net media income is 
$8,500. Agency charge to advertiser 
Big new web-fed offset press pro- SS SSS SSSEEEEEEeEEE ES for service (according to the ex- 
Lf vides the perfect answer for those Yes! We can make ample) is nothing. Cost to the ad- 


“problem” jobs that are too long vertiser is $10,000. 
for sheet-fed presses and too short for ’ ’ ‘ 
rotogravure or letterpress magazine equip- price and imprint 
ment. Produces catalogs, publications, . : 
broadsides, circulars in one to four colors changes economically! 
— page size 84x11 or multiples —up to : Te 
64-page sections in one operation. Rated Price and imprint changes 
speed 20,000 sections per hour. Complete anywhere on outside of 
facilities from art to mailing — currently sheet can be made at ex- 
printing program sections of four editions tremely low cost—without 
stopping the press! A valu- 
able advantage for many 
advertisers. 
BES ERB SERSESERER EB BEe 





2. The commission has been re- 
duced (to 5% in the example), and 
the advertiser compensates the 
agency on a fee basis. Now the 
media charge is $9,000; agency 
commission is $500. Net media in- 
come is still $8,500. Agency charge 
to advertiser for service is $1,000 
(“or other agreed amount’); cost 
to advertiser is $9,000 plus agreed 
charge by agency. 


of TV Gume MacGazZINE. 


Write for samples 
Yo, and price information 
~ 


3. The third alternative provides 


H E N em W U p 4 T, | nc. that the medium grant no commis- 


550 INDUSTRIAL BLVD. e KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS sion, that the advertiser pay the 
agency for its services, and that the 
advertiser be able to buy space or 
time at net rates. The media charge 
is $8,500. There is no agency com- 
mission. Net media income is $8,500. 
The agency charge to the advertiser 
is $1,500 (“or other agreed-upon 
amount”). The cost to the adver- 
tiser is $8,500 plus agreed upon 
amount to agency or—if the com- 
pany placed ads direct—its own 
costs. 











Media men are also asked if they 
think the volume of advertising in 
their medium would be affected if 
help you locate the right industrial the 15% commission were dropped 
by all media. 

‘ : They also are asked (1) if they 
and figures on 69 major think there will be a change away 


industrial and trade markets from the commission method, (2) 
if they think agency profits are too 


plus 87 sub-classifications. lous, semmendhie at 100 Wink: 


gives you inside information to 


markets for you. Provides facts 
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How to promt by your 
competitors’ advertising 


An old west death certificate succinctly stated: 
“Suicide. Tried to pistol shoot a man 75 yards away 
who had a Winchester rifle.” 

In advertising, too, the bravado of ignoring the 
competitors’ weapons is not conducive to longevity. 
I/ the temptation towards imitation can be completely 
eliminated, a continuing analysis of competitive ad- 
vertising is almost always profitable. 

Admittedly, no two companies—however competi- 
tive—have identical marketing objectives. However, 
there are similar companies, selling similar products 
or services to similar markets through similar chan- 
nels of distribution. The competitors’ advertising, in 
a sense, is a mirror of their marketing philosophy. 
It tells what products they want to sell (which are 
most profitable) . . . what markets they feel have 
the most or least potential . . . how they sell . . . and, 
how much importance they place on the value of 
advertising any of their products to any of their 
markets. It is always interesting and frequently profit- 
able to look at your marketing image in their com- 
petitive advertising mirror. 

A stack of competitors’ tear sheets, when compared 
to your own, will quickly and graphically demonstrate 
the relative importance placed on similar lines of 
products. Perhaps there are certain lines that they are 
pushing much harder than you are... you might 
profit by finding out why. 

Competitive media analysis is dangerous when 
used simply to see which book they thought was 
best. But, the competitors’ choice of media’ can often 
give further insight into what markets they feel have 
the most potential. If they advertise extensively to a 
market that you hit only marginally, they could have 
a profitable reason. 

How much the competitor spends can be profitable 
information ¢f used with discretion. When two com- 
peting companies spend widely varying percentages 
of sales to promote like products to the same market, 
perhaps their sales or advertising objectives vary in 


the same proportion. In either case, over-evaluation or 





under-evaluation of the market is obviously costly. 

Of course, any evaluation of competitive advertising 
can’t be significant by just spot checking occasionally ; 
it has to be consistent and comprehensive. We feel that 
it’s just common sense that everything we learn about 


‘ 


our clients’ “marketing climate’’—of which competi- 
tion is only one element—will help us do a better job. 
Moral: All good advertising ts profitable... even when 
it’s your competitors’ . 
The Marsteller-Rickard Research Report No. 16 
points out a number of methods and sources for finding 
competitive advertising facts and figures. If you'd like 


a copy, just drop us a line. 


areteller. Lickard, 
Gebhardt and Ke, Inc: 


AO Ye Ee Ret N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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How good is ‘integrated marketing ?’ 
‘That depends. .' say executives 


What are the advantages of “integrated marketing?” Does it free top 
sales and advertising executives for better long range planning? How 
is integrated marketing working out in those companies that have 
adopted it? These questions were asked of top executives in several 
industrial companies. Their answers throw considerable light on the 
values to be gained through integrating marketing—and on the prob- 


lems encountered in doing it. 


Advertising agency acts 
as marketing department 


By W. I. Floyd 
President 
Duff-Norton Co. 
Pittsburgh 


= The so-called “marketing revo- 
lution” about which we hear so 
much these days seems to me a 
change in administrative approach, 
rather than a new concept in sales 
strategy. I think that all manage- 
ments always have wanted sales, 
sales promotion and advertising de- 
partments to work together toward 
the common goal of increasing sales. 
The trouble and wasted motion 
have come when each department 
has sailed off on a different course 
toward the common destination. 
This could and did happen unless 
the sales manager knew the func- 
tion of advertising and sales pro- 
motion and was able to coordinate 
their efforts. 

Duff-Norton recognized the need 
for coordination of day-to-day ef- 
forts of field sales, advertising and 
sales promotion forces some time 
ago, but we felt that our size did 
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not justify creating the staff posi- 
tion of director of marketing. After 
talks with our agency, we decided 
upon the rather unusual step of re- 
quiring the agency to coordinate its 
efforts with sales on a continuing 
basis — in effect making the agency 
our marketing department. 

What this has meant in practice 
is that the agency is kept advised 
on our sales policies and problems. 
We have been quite frank with 
agency people about our weak- 
nesses, both in products and in dis- 
tribution facilities, kept them in- 
formed of competitors’ activities, 
and given them full information on 
where our markets lie, their rela- 
tive importance, and the buying in- 
fluences operating. The agency men 
visit our plants, meet our salesmen 
and distributors, attend trade shows 
and participate in sales meetings. 

With this background the agency 
can work in concert with our man- 
agers in sales, sales promotion and 
advertising in getting out ads, 
brochures, and other materials 
which have the same slants as our 
men’s sales talks in the field. There 
is no definite line of demarcation as 
to what the agency’s responsibilities 
are and what our men will handle. 
When problems arise, we feel that 
we can call on the agency to per- 
form any marketing job which 


needs to be done with a minimum 
of supervision. 

Once the basic training was fin- 
ished, our sales manager found that 
he could set policy and then rely on 
advertising, sales promotion and 
agency people to work in harmony 
to produce the required ads, litera- 
ture, studies, exhibits, and other 
material. By feeding them informa- 
tion on developments in the field, 
the sales manager can expect these 
marketing people to adjust their 
operations continuously to actual 
conditions. 

This arrangement has saved a 
great deal of time for the sales man- 
ager, since he need no longer go 
over the endless details of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion activities, 
and it has proven to be quite effi- 
cient. An intangible, but quite real 
advantage none-the-less has been 
experience gained on other accounts 
which the agency brings to our mar- 
keting conferences. Our “part-time” 
marketing department is more 
economical to operate than any set- 
up of which I have heard, and this 
is of prime importance to us. 

We firmly believe that integrated 
marketing is an absolute necessity 
for the comparatively small firm to- 
day, and we have been pleased to 
have found such a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of “how to in- 
tegrate.” 


Adopts integration 
with reservations 


By F. L. Griffith 
Vice-President 
Hewitt-Robins Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


= Sometimes proponents of good 
management practice show a tend- 
ency to develop new terminology 
which describes old practices and 
ideas. The idea of integrated mar- 
keting is really not new, although 
a lot of attention these days is be- 
ing given to placing the responsi- 
bility for all marketing functions 
under one head sometimes called a 
marketing manager. This would in- 
clude such departmental functions 

Continued on page 116 








Contractors and Wholesalers serving the home and small 
buildings market, the very men who are doing over 90% of 


the business today, look forward to, receive and read the 
a representative cross section of our readers. Here’s how they 
are found useful by 

And here’s the clincher: in answer to “Please check whether 
When it comes to editorial fare, NEWS readers know what 
The result: NEWS is on the beam editorially—a fact which 


NEWS. 

How do we know? They told us — in a detailed survey from 

responded: 

NEWS’ FEATURE ARTICLES 83 %, OF NEWS 
O READERS 

NEWS’ REGULAR DEPTS. 9? % OF NEWS 

are found useful by O READERS 

the information in NEWS is of help in your work”... 

97.4 PERCENT CHECKED YES! 

they want. And that’s what they get, from men who know— 

the engineer-editors of NEWS. 

makes it your best advertising buy for 1958! 








Coupled with a useful editorial content is a Circulation Plan 
designed to cover the buying power in every segment of the 
market. Here is how it works. 


Under contract with NEWS, the Marketing Services Divi- 
sion of Dun & Bradstreet makes a continuing check of its 
nation-wide records to identify and evaluate the contractors 
and wholesalers who constitute the market. To be eligible to 
receive the NEWS, both these qualifications must be met: 


1. The firm must be directly identified by one of the SIC 
classifications covering Heating, Plumbing and/or Air 
Conditioning contracting or wholesaling. 


The firm must also meet these financial qualifications: 
A Contractor must have a D&B Net Worth Rating of 
from $5,000 to $1,000,000 plus. A Wholesaler must have 
a D&B Net Worth Rating of $20,000 to $1,000,000 plus. 


The result: NEWS is on target circulation-wise — another 
fact which makes it your best advertising buy for 1958! 


G PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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the only magazine 
devotedexclusively 

to “— ee Ind ve | 

ofindustrial 


packaging ~ ™ 


American manufacturers spend billions of dollars annually to 
package, wrap, bag, barrel, box, crate, bottle, bale, bundle, strap, 
and protect industrial products so they can be moved to their 
points of end use. The size, weight, shape and consistency of 
these products are legion. Each presents its own problem of 
containment. The basic problem is to deliver the product in its 
original condition, which often isn’t as easy as it sounds. 


This is the purpose to which Industrial Packaging is devoted — 
to help industry solve its packaging problems — to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. Industrial Packaging is the 
only magazine that reaches the key buyers in the multi-billion 
dollar industrial packaging market. 


gets to the market! Industrial Packaging covers America’s lead- 
ing industries. It reaches the corporations that account for the lion’s 
share of the nation’s industrial sales. 


gets to the buyers! Buyers of industrial packaging materials 
and supplies hold many different titles. You can’t pick them out by 
an across-the-board title. Industrial Packaging has singled out the 
key buyers in every leading industrial plant. (It took two years 
to do it) 


gets sales results! Leading suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment recognize the sales power of Industrial Packaging. It is taking 
their sales stories to buyers who place the big orders — to the men 
who influence purchasing. 


want a share of this market? get this book! 

Industrial Packaging has prepared a 
special booklet to help you sell this 
multi-billion dollar market. It shows 
what the market is made of — where it 
is — who the buyers are — how Indus- 
trial Packaging reaches the buyers — 
how Industrial Packaging’s editorial 
holds reader interest — and many more 
important facts. Fifteen minutes with 
this book will open your eyes to new 
sales horizons. Write for your copy to- 
day. It’s free. 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


Haywood Publishing Co. 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


co@ = SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, Illinois New York 22, New York West Coast 

6 North Michigan Ave. 128 East 56th Street McDonald-Thompson 

Wm. H. Mathee, Jr. H. C. Abramson, Jr. San Francisco—Seattle 

Donald R. Crane Los Angeles—Houston 
Denver—Tulsa 
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as direction of sales force, adver- 
tising, pricing, warehousing, market 
research and forecasting, distribu- 
tion planning, product line planning. 

In past years, the sales manager, 
whether he possessed an ability to 
base his decisions on statistics or 
experience and instinct, either was 
responsible for some or all of these 
functions, or else he worked closely 
with those who performed them. 
The real difference today seems to 
be a greater degree of refinement 
and specialization in each of these 
functions as the art of the science 
(if it can be so termed) advances 
to the point where no one individual 
can perform the job as well as can 
a highly trained staff. 

Our corporation sells bulk mate- 
rials handling equipment to general 
industry. Our channels of distribu- 
tion are many and varied, as are 
the industries we serve. We have 
found it to our advantage to place 
most marketing functions under one 
head with the exception of product 
design and product line planning. 
Despite this exception, we believe 
the marketing group has ample 
voice in defining market needs in 
the product line planning by our 
manufacturing divisions. 

Since our manufacturing divisions 
are profit centers, then they must 
be given the responsibility for con- 
trol of product line planning and 
design as it relates to economic 
production. Under such circum- 
stances, product line planning can 
hardly be purely a sales decision 
without objective evaluation by 
engineers, cost accountants, etc. Al- 
though the influence of the market- 
ing group is manifested in product 
line planning through their defini- 
tion of customer needs and market 
potential, we believe the final de- 
cision must rest with the manufac- 
turing divisions. On this issue we 
seldom find any major disagreement 
between our marketing groups and 
the manufacturing divisions. 

Integrated marketing in our cor- 
poration has not necessarily left 
more time for market and distribu- 
tion planning by the top marketing 
executives, but rather has created 
a better mutual understanding (by 

Continued on page 118 





LATIONS) 


100% VERIFIED CIRCULATION 


UNDER BPA AUDIT REGU 


Gace CGueintee 


of reaching the 
Key Cagieg Faciow 


in appliance and fabricated 


metal products manufacturing , ° 


Each month, more than | 1,500 

top management and operating 
people turn to METAL PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING for the 

latest and most complete news 

and information on appliance and 
fabricated metal products 
manufacturing. 

Included in these key buying 

factors are only those individuals 
who make and/or influence 
selections of materials, components, 
equipment and services used in 

the field. The job functions reached 
include top management, purchasing, 
engineering and plant operation 


and supervision. 


Each reader is verified as to 
function and receipt of the 
magazine — 100% verification 
under BPA audit regulations. 
MPM is the only publication 

in the field providing this 100% 


verification. 


COMPREHENSIVE EDITORIAL CONTENT 
BUILDS READER INTEREST AND RESPONSE 


The magnet for the interest of this key audience is the unequalled 
quality and quantity of MPM’s editorial content. Experienced report- 
ing of information secured in the plants and offices of the field... 
by-lines representing top experts in the industry . . . comprehensive 
coverage of design, engineering, market and statistical information, 
plant facilities and operations, and complete industry news . . . all 
add up to the top editorial content devoted to appliance and fabri- 
cated metal products manufacturing. Amd note this fact: MPM 
publishes more than one-third more editorial material than its direct 
competitor in the appliance field! 


MPM provides you with a direct route to the top audience in the 
field. It attracts and holds this audience with the top editorial content 
in the field. Write today for your copy of “MPM—Basic Source of 
Sales” for complete information on the appliance and fabricated metal 
products manufacturing field, and the one experienced publication 
that sells it. 


Products 


Vv anufacturing 
Dine CRete rwnsscanons 


YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
TErrace 4-5280 


ESTABLISHED 1944 
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“| SELL FASTENERS 
TO THE 
OEM" 


Paramus, WN. J. 


“Our self-locking threaded 
fasteners have their major 
potential in the Original 
Equipment Market.” 


“And in that market, the 
Purchasing Agent is a ma- 
jor factor.” 


“He’s a technical man, cost 
conscious and devoted to 
the improvement of his 
own product.” 


“I work with P.A.’s daily. 
That's why I'm glad Nylok 
advertises regularly in 


PURCHASING NEWS.” 














"| SELL SPEED REDUCERS 
TO THE 
OEM" 


says 


John E. Sixt 


Sales Manager 


Winsmith, Inc. 


“I've seen a big change 
in purchasing functions. 
More and more, the Pur- 
chasing Agent has become 
a key contact in the OEM 
market.” 


“Today's P.A. is either an 
engineer or a man with 
a good technical back- 
ground. He’s well-quali- 
fied to buy gears, reduc- 


ers, and other components.. 


Engineering respects his 
opinions.” 


“To make important deci- 
sions, he requires helpful 
facts. That's why Winsmith 
is a regular advertiser in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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all marketing departments) of our 
basic objectives. Possibly the degree 
of planning at the top has not in- 
creased, but planning at depart- 
mental levels has increased with the 
attendant advantages of planning 
for the same mutually understood 
objectives plus an ability and will 
by these departments to carry out 
plans which they themselves have 
helped shape. 

Under a non-integrated market- 
ing organization, understanding and 
communications have a way of 
breaking down before the onslaught 
of individual ideas and motivation. 
Thus through the lack of mutual 
understanding or appreciation of 
specific objectives, a group of com- 
petent managers (each individually 
responsible for a phase of the mar- 
keting function) can fail to direct 
their best efforts properly to a 
common cause. 

When the objectives of a corpo- 
rate marketing policy are fully un- 
derstood by all members of the 
marketing team and the functional 
planning responsibility is passed in 


broad terms to the departmental 
level, the necessary mechanics for 
making the over-all plan workable 
are less likely to be overlooked. 


Puts ‘marketing’ above 
sales management 


E. B. Hill 
Vice-President, 
Marketing 
Koehring Co. 


Milwaukee 


= Our opinion as to the term “mar- 
keting” replacing the term “sales 
management” is derived from the 
situation of our own experience 
within our own company. Based on 
that experience, we would not ex- 
pect either term to substitute the 
other because in our own case they 
are used to define entirely different 
areas of responsibility and activity. 
The two areas are related to one 
another, and communicatively con- 

nected. 
In our 1956 annual report, there is 
an organization chart (see cut). Al- 
Continued on page 120 


Board of Directors* 


President and General Manager* 
JULIEN &. STECLMAN 








Corporate 
Executive Council 





* Located st 1701 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaekee i, Wisconsin 

















*key warm air heating and 
sheet metal contractors. 







Don’t just take our Research Department's word for it — or anybody 
else’s. Check around right in your own “backyard.” 





You'll confirm that, despite claims and counter-claims from others, 
it’s the better Warm Air Heating-Sheet Metal dealers who are selling and 
installing the bulk of the Residential Air Conditioning. 






So what can WE do for you? Simply this: American Artisan’s editorial, 
circulation, and advertising leadership is based on an all-important factor 
— the KEY dealer. 75 to 80% of the total business in Warm Air Heating, 
Residential Air Conditioning, and Sheet Metal Contracting is done by 20 
to 25% of the dealers. These are the KEY dealers — and American Artisan 
has them as PAID readers. They are the major buying influences and the 
major selling influences. 








Reaching them in the pages of American Artisan is a basic part of 
your sales program. 









AMERICAN ARTISAN 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 
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WATER BLOC 
CHEMICALS 


FRACTURING ¥/ 
CHEMICALS 


O Le 


CORROSION 
INHIBITORS 


PETROLEUM 


| ENGINEER 
makes POURING MONEY DOWN THE DRAIN" 


PROFITABLE 


_ The corrosion inhibitor being poured through the 
\ chemical feeder on a producing well is symbolic of the 
\ millions of dollars which each year is poured 
into the earth in the form of drilling and production 
chemicals. These chemicals play a major role in the 
drilling for and production of crude oil. 
And, the petroleum engineer is the technical man 
- within a production company who is singularly 
qualified to recognize and prescribe the chemical 
requirements for his company’s 
individual drilling and production program. 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
provides a forum for the technological 
__ developments within the drilling, well-completion and 
“© production fields. It is authored by petroleum 
=» ee engineers and read by 
\ | petroleum engineers. Over 
\ § 9,000 petroleum-engineer 
readers make it the 
best-qualified advertising 
medium for oilfield 
technical tools, equipment 
and services. 


PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS {| 
are educated 


JOURNAL O] 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY} 


\ and buy 
—— 


to specify 


Published Month!y by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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though the sales management po- 
sition is not indicated in each box 
indicating the operating enterprises, 
each of these enterprises is com- 
pletely integrated and each has its 
own sales manager responsible to 
the enterprise’s general manager. 
Thus sales management is a line 
position. 

The director of marketing is in 
the central office which comprises 
staff and service activities. Sales 
management is specific as to prod- 
ucts. Marketing is general and has 
to do with over-all operations. 

Listed below are our concepts of 
the two different positions within 
the Koehring Co. 


® Marketing (staff) 
Policy. 

Research. 

Analysis. 

Economic studio. 
Projections. 

New products. 
Territories. 
Performance review. 
Publicity. 
Competitive analysis (statistical). 


e Sales management (line) 
Operation. 

Sales solicitation. 

Sales promotion. 
Distributors appointment. 
Competitive analysis (product). 
Service. 

Service parts. 

Claims. 

Bids. 

Associations (trade). 


Looks forward to 
‘electronic marketing’ 


J. R. Jones 
Vice-President, Sales 
Kearney & Trecker 
Corp. 

Milwaukee 


= Concerning integrated marketing, 
we are vitally interested in this top- 
ic and have been endeavoring to 
progress along these lines for sev- 
eral years. However, in our particu- 

Continued on page 128 
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advertisements are investments in 


ENGINEERING and CONTRACT RECORD 


Circulation: Engineering and Contract Record 
has the highest total Canadian circulation in the field. 
Reaches more heavy construction contractors (4,095), 
and more municipal engineers and officials (2,395) 


Editorial Planning: Contract Record’s broad-based 
editorial content, clear presentation of ideas, and 
concise setting out of up-to-the-minute facts and 
figures has led readers to rate Contract Record “most 


useful for more features.” (Gruneau Research) 


Nationwide Distribution: This provides you with 
opportunities to present your sales messages to all 
your prospective customers — coast to coast. Jobs 
may be handled by contracting firms located thou- 
sands of miles from actual construction sites. It takes 
a national publication to reach them! 


Reader Purchasing Power: Nearly half of Con- 
tract Record’s readers purchase or specify equipment 
or materials in excess of $100,000 annually — and 
engineering construction in Canada is projected at a 
volume of $3.1 billion in 1957. 


Reader Preference: Besides having the highest to- 
tal readership of all Canadian publications in the field, 
according to independent research findings, Contract 
Record has the highest receivership and highest “pass 


along” total. It is also rated “most useful to most 


respondents.” 


"STARCH" SERVICE COMING UP Beginning in 


December 1957, and for the February, April, July, 
August and December °58 issues, Contract Record 
will be “STARCHED”. A Contract Record study dur- 
ing the recent NIAA annual conference shows that 
among United States industrial advertisers, 83% now 
utilize “STARCHED” publications to evaluate their 
advertising campaigns. ENGINEERING and CON- 
TRACT RECORD is the first Canadian engineering 
construction publication to offer advertisers this service. 





ENGINEERING and CONTRACT RECORD 
reaches all your prospective customers — coast to 
coast. 


ENGINEERING and CONTRACT RECORD 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario. 
It's a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication. 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The foll 


August/ volume 2.9% (in pages) over 1956 


1957 1956 


* 





page 


wing figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


Year to date/volume 3.8% (in pages) over 1956 
page change 


1957 1956 


% change 





Industrial 5,798 24,826 


Product News’ fe 
2 5,17 

3,055 
1,270 ~—«+i1,066 
38,394 37,303 


Trade 
Class 
Export 
Total 


*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


ms: 


+ 972 


5 
+ 
u 


August pages 
1957 1956 


+ 80. 
5,495 = ) 
2,900 


+i 


pages to date 
1956 


1957 


215,904 

- 96.046 
a ee 

~ 26,000 
San 


ndustrial 227,731 
Product News* 26,334 
Trade 44,919 
27,692 


Export 9,840 


Class 


+11,827 


+ 5.5 


ee ae 
— 2598 
+ 1,692 — 
“+ 959 - 


PaaS. 
- 55 
+65 
~ +-10.8 





Total 336.516 324,348 


"1/9 page units 


+12,168 


August pages 


Industrial group 1957 


1956 


+ 3.8 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Aeronautical Engineering Review — 

Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 

Air Force 

American 

American 

American Brewer 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 

American Gas Journal 

American Machinist (bi-w.) 

American Milk Review 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record’ 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 

Aviation Age 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Products 

Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Progress 

Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age . 

Coal Utilization 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 

Concrete Products 

Construction (bi-w.) 

Construction Bulletin (w.) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 

Constructioneer (w.) 

Construction Equipment 

Construction Methods & 
Equipment 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker 
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73 


646 


639 
7 


9 


9 


/ 


Sonstruction News Public Works 
Issue (bi-w.) 
Constructor 
Consulting Engineer : 
Contractors & Engineers (934 x 14) 
(7 x 10 ad units) - 
Control Engineering 
Dairy Record (w.) ** 59 
Design News (semi-mo.) 266 
Diesel Power 4] 
Diesel Progress (9 x 12)’ 37 
Distribution Age 64 
Dixie Contractor * 168 
Drilling 130 
Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) §245 
lectrical Construction & Mntce. 140 
Electrical Design News” 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
Electronic Equipment 
Electronics (tri-mo.) 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer 
Factory Management & Mnice. 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Mills 
Fire Engineering 
Fleet Owner 
Food Engineering 
Food Packer 
Food Processing 
Foundry 
Gas ME 2 take INA a 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2 x 61/2) 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
House & Home 
Ice Cream Review 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Development 
Industrial Finishing (41/2 x 61/2) _— 
Industrial Laboratories : 
Industrial Packaging 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.)* 
Industry Power 
Inland Printer 


107 
36 
113 


155 
110 


(w.) 





97 
43 
78 


164 
84 
bf! 
260 
a4 
36 
70 
“155 
113 
§203 
131 
103 
240 
68 
90 
335 
201 
74 

* 332 
148 
405 
4l 
213 


162 
94 
135 
107 
26 
81 
163 
81 
202 
150 
172 
64 
76 
24 
71 
84 
36 
11 
26 
57 


958 
640 
889 


1599 
1069 
509 
2376 
375 
399 
803 
1236 
997 
1492 
1366 
640 
818 
2097 
542 
819 
3231 
1958 
635 
3278 
1435 
3585 
365 
2186 


847 
543 
1329 
1078 
245 
761 
1520 
732 
1744 
1661 
1464 
567 
629 
189 
646 
751 
251 
63 
244 
637 


831 
631 
554 


1410 
766 
502 

2242 
451 
446 
842 

1143 
973 

1338 

1231 
638 
752 

2024 
521 
724 

3076 

1543 
586 

3458 

1404 

3208 
350 

1955 


839 
429 
1133 
1039 
245 
737 
1574 
772 
1697 
1$31 
1687 
621 
619 
121 
598 
741 
284 
41 
237 
554 
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For every person in the U.S.A., statistics show that 136 glass containers 
are manufactured each year . . . dramatically illustrating the 
important glass making segment of the booming ceramic industry. 


The huge $5 billion ceramic industry also includes the expanding 
production of porcelain enamel, whiteware, electronic ceramics, 
floor and wall tile, glass fibers, architectural porcelain enamel 
panels and many other ceramic products. . . 





A Complete Merchandising Package 
Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to by 
4257 industry leaders (more than any other publication in its 
field) . . . read by 18,000 key personnel searching for new 
methods, materials and equipment. Edited by the most com- 
plete staff of ceramic engineering experts of any publication, 


Cl is the world’s leading ceramic journal. 
I 


. and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all 
ceramic and clay product materials, equipment and supplies. 
Referred to daily throughout the year by the buying and 
operating executives in the ceramic and clay product plants 


across the country. 





Write for your free 
copy of the big market 
guide and buyer’s 
directory ... 
CERAMIC DATA 





. . . offering huge markets for raw mate- 
rials—numerous mineral and chemical 
additives for purity, color, finish, 
strength, and workability . . . processing 
equipment and materials—mixers, grind- 
ers, sprayers, tanks, firing apparatus, 
refractories, extruders, presses, dryers 
compressors, control systems, pottery 
plasters, testing devices . . . and mate- 
rials handling equipment—conveyor 
systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders 


and various automatic tools. 


Ceramic Industry 


5 S. Wabash Ave. e Chicago 3, Illinois 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of leading 
industry publications. 








August pages pages to date August pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1957 1956 Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





International Oilman’ l 18 126 l Rocky Mountain Construction 

Iron Age (w.) 3 477 4086 (semi-mo.) eek ae | 94 982 826 
ISA Journal ; 5 34 406 AE Journal De ROR 112 997 970 
Leather & Shoes (w. , *136 814 l ae Fe eA 22 — 260 205 
LP-Gas 61] 511 suthern Lumber Journal - : 50 65 481 517 
Lumberman 793 outhern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 130 137 1108 1100 
2489 2 Southern Power & Industry 56 56 514 513 
2079 suthwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 282 276. 2389 2272 
1 (w.) a "2p 420 4248 4024 
treet Engineering ; it 28 28 150 135 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) ~~. 120 99 942 851 
elephony 75209 ‘146 1514 1360 
Texas Contractor (w.) ee 158 1301 1264 
Textile Industries sai 112 122 1067 1091 
Textile World Sa 130 141 1378 1267 
Timberman - 75 103 745 897 
Tool Engineer sie 171 135 1679 1542 
Tooling & Production 140 3 ie tise 
Traffic World (w.) 18S) = 18 18 167 
Veneers & Plywood een 29 28 234 217 
Wastes Engineering 20 22 160 151 
Water & Sewage Works 48 644 592 
Water Works Engineering 60 503 467 
Welding Engineer 53 581 567 
Western Builder (w.) : 229: 2112 1918 
Western Canner & Packer 33 347 335 
Western Construction 101 970 876 
Western Industry 625 538 
Western Machinery & Steel World” 1084 944 
Western Metals 63 599 527 
Wood Worker 36 298 345 
World Oil 375 1798 1831 
World Petroleum (9x12) 46 7 900 737 
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Total 25,798 24,826 227,731 215,904 
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August pages pages to date 
Product News group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434,"") . . . not in standard 
7x10” pages. 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 180 176 1492 1432 
Electrical Equipment 296 292 2424 2432 
Indu 1 Equipment News 734 749 6452 6425 
I rial Maintenance & Plant 

Operation 174 176 1667 1649 
Jobber Product News 125 96 778 602 
New Equipment Digest 696 705 5771 5969 
Plastics World 297 276 2712 2615 
Product Design & Development 364 336 3006 2931 
Transportation Supply News 230 210 2032 1991 


Total 3,096 3,016 26,334 26,046 
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August pages pages to date 
Trade group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 
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Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 

News (w.) (101/414) 172 65 784 716 
American Artisan 97 118 968 1024 
American Lumberman & Building 

Pr cts Merchandiser (bi-w.)" 7113 151 1433 1582 
American Paper Merchant 36 38 356 352 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414)" 7142 126 1407 #1377 
B & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 141 160. 1236 ° 1227 
Building Supply News 189 1731 1923 
Chain Store Age.. 

Administration Edition 

Combinations 331 333 

Druggist Editions 620 692 

General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions . 980 1072 

Giccery Editions 1059 ~=1081 
Yleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 345 295 
Sleaning Laundry World 560 563 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 

(7x10 ad units) a 380 462 
Department Store Economist 621 688 
Domestic Engineering ; 5 204 1228 # 1373 

Continued on page 126 
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Left to right: Miss Mary Peters, of the IBM section in Hitchcock's Fulfillment 
Department, and Herb Sterling, Department Manager, explain the details of the 
Hitchcock circulation operation to Ken Welles, well-known in national industrial 
advertising circles and an executive officer of Besly-Welles Corporation. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Ken Welles, of Besly-Welles Corporation, a lead- 
ing supplier to the metalworking industry and a 
regular advertiser in Hitchcock metalworking pub- 
lications, recently supplemented Besly-Welles’ ad- 
vertising schedule with a direct-mail program. 
Through the use of Hitchcock’s modern, accurate 
IBM and Scriptomatic Addressing systems, Ken 
was able to scientifically select those companies to 
whom he wished to mail: by S.C. classification 
and geographic selection, as well as, individuals 
by name and title. 

Hitchcock publications and services—to supple- 
ment and “merchandise” their advertising—pro- 
vide suppliers of the metalworking, woodworking 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock's Wood Working 


Machine & Tool Directory Digest 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


Directory 


TRANSPORTATION 


and public passenger transportation industries with 
a direct line of communication that is natural to 
their customers and prospects and efficiently pro- 
ductive for the advertiser. Hitchcock, with their 
S.LC. system and B.P.A. audited, verified circula- 
tion, is always ready to direct your message to your 
select buying and specifying influences with pin- 
point accuracy. 

THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK, whether he is a 
space representative, an editor or a circulation staff 
member, is always at your call... eager to help 
you. Call or write for friendly, competent informa- 
tion or assistance. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON: ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 


School Bus Trends 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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Trade group 


August pages 


1957 


1956 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 


August pages pages to date 


Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 

Florists’ Review (w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Heating, Plumbing, Air 
Conditioning News 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (434x6%;) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Super Market Merchandising 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 


Class group 


33 
114 
* 86 

68 
* 82 

* 328 

97 

94 

52 

98 

*229 

135 

35 


58 
20 
137 
*96 
149 


39 
108 
85 
69 
90 
355 
98 
62 
53 
58 
252 
134 
32 


58 


33 
42 


154 


96 
91 


August pages 


1957 


1956 


319 
116 
799 
417 
830 
2766 
818 
379 
558 
513 
2380 
1415 
369 


556 


426 
112 
792 
488 
989 
2927 
820 
411 
567 
461 
2650 
1517 
343 


593 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x114) 

Advertising Requirements 

American Funeral Director 

American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10-3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x153) 

Buildings 

Chain Store Age.. 
Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 

College & University Business 

Dental Survey 

Fast Food 

Finance 

Hospital Management 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Hotel Monthly 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Management 

Institutional Feeding & Housing 
(1114x1114) (7x10 ad units) 

Interiors 

Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. (w.) 

Law & Order 

Medical Economics (41/4,x63/4) 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(41/4 x63/4) 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 
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* 267 
44 
147 


244 
4] 


2334 
459 
47] 
498 
665 
617 

2284 
344 


303 
422 
770 
478 
372 
504 
875 
233 
1192 
321 


524 
883 


3499 
239 
1787 
783 
1281 


2836 
1051 
758 


2303 
452 
443 
546 
723 
613 

2117 
315 


291 
394 
787 
495 
350 
461 
912 
257 
1085 
269 


388 
854 


3304 
148 
1457 
685 
1332 


2447 
984 
738 


Scholastic Coach” — — — 
School Executive — School 

Equipment News 70 82 909 
What's New in Home Economics” — — ~~ 


3,055 27,692 


Total 


pages to date 
1957 1956 


August pages 


Export group 1957 1956 





Agricultura de las Americas 54 43 382 335 
American Automobile 66 62 590 543 
American Exporter (2 editions) 131 1251 1164 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 107 1121 1055 
Automotive World (2 editions) 66 538 491 
Automovil Americano 76 700 652 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 36 291 255 
Farmaceutico 22 199 223 
Hacienda (2 editions) 91 740 781 
El Hospital 12 116 100 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 47 589 457 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 61 546 444 
Management Digest — Latin 

American Edition 26 226 
Management Digest — Overseas 

Edition 50 28 290 
Petroleo Interamericano 123 56 618 
Pharmacy International 10 15 108 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 20 14 154 
Revista Industrial 22 18 143 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 20 25 193 
Textiles Panamericanos 4] 42 335 293 
World Construction 27 39 250 227 
World Mining 48 49 460 454 


Total 1,270 1,066 9,840 8,881 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 


less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue “Estimated “Two issues “Three issues 
*Four issues "Five issues ||| Does not include advertising in special 
Western sectio 


*Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include adver- 
tising in special “Record Houses” issue published in mid-May. 


‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
ported as pages, and year to date totals include advertising in 
Diesel Engine Catalog. 


‘International Oilman . . formerly called Oil Forum, and name 
changed with August issue. 


"Industrial Wastes . . included for the first time this month. 


"Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 
issue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pages of ad- 
vertising) not repeated in 1957. 


"Petroleum Engineer . . July figures did not include advertising 
in their Equipment Reference Annual, which totaled 200 pages in 
1957 and 204 pages in 1956, and are now included in year to 
date totals. 


“Western Machinery & Steel World . . year to date totals include 
advertising in Buyers Guide issue. 


“Automotive News . . included for the first time this month. 


“Scholastic Coach . . not published in July and August. 


“What's New in Home Economics . . not published in July and 


August. 


“Electrical Design News .. no issue published in August, 1956. 


“American Lumberman ..7 mo. year to date 1957 total incorrect- 
ly reported in Aug. IM. Should have been 1320 pages. 
Continued on page 127 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their August, 1957 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 
total: 


American Funeral Director .. "9/84 
American Machinist ai 
Automotive News (LOYax14Y4) 7/70 
Aviation Week 66/671 
Billboard __. ce as ac: 3.) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder thas é 7/58 
Chain Store Age — Admin. ‘Edit. 
oo Se 5/35 
Chemical & Engineering ‘News ___ 730/269 
Chemical Engineering re . 12/103 
Chemical Engineering Progress i 5/53 
Chemical Week 76/42 
Coal Age - i eae 5/36 
Construction Bulletin 25/169 
Construction Digest - 129/183 
Constructioneer —. *8/83 
Control Engineering 13/122 
Electrical Engineering . are 17/211 
Elecitical World 0 —(ité« A 
Electronics = sicciipnmes | MOFEOe 
Engineering News-Record 750/392 
Florists’ Review —...... sn ecacseus ae 
Foundry __. : 7/66 
Graphic Arts. Monthly x6) 37/300 
Hardware Age _.. Oreo 
Hosiery Industry Weekly - "5/37 
Iron Age _... .. 129/216 
Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone. : 5/40 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 25/186 
Lumberman Ui $ _. 15/118 
Mechanical Engineering dig ss 
Mechanization _.... co. eee 
Michigan Contractor & Builder _. 79/91 
Mining World - ea os oe 5/41 
Modern Hospital - HEE ate A SEI 6/50 
National Provisioner - 7/52 
Oil & Gas Journal 12/133 
Paper Mill News _........._.___...._. 718/128 
a SN ae 9/71 
Power _.... er RE: . 6/61 
Printing Magazine picptiditaoecs E 7/60 
Roads & Streets -. Rk ~ See 
Rock Products _... aria fa 6/42 
Sporting Goods Dealer a 7/48 
Telephony Se ae 715/108 
Texas Contractor Pore! PRR 
Se 6/54 
Western Builder 151/458 
Wood Worker 11/90 
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. » . Still think it’s a good way to 
pocket your traveling expenses? 





Takes your sales message 


to 20,000 


men in government 
and industry 














A bi-monthly devoted to denies anil 
application of instrumentation and control 
in the Military Equipment Market 


SIZE OF THE MARKET 


It exceeds 3 billion dollars. The list of 
products used is both wide and deep. It 
includes components, materials, instru- 
ments, systems, controls, wire, optical parts 
and other equipment necessary for the de- 
sign, production, assembly and operation 
of military equipment for communication, 
missile guidance, radar, fire control, navi- 
gation, etc. 


READERS — CIRCULATION 

Read by 20,000 handpicked men in govern- 
ment and industry, who by title or position 
are prospective buyers, specifiers or design- 
ers of components, instruments, controls, 
etc., involved in products for national de- 
fense. These men must come up with an- 
swers to a wide variety of problems, and 
are interested in knowing what products 
are available and how they can be applied. 
They have highly specialized interests... 
their reading time is limited. . . they de- 
pend on MA for news and ideas. Write for 
chart showing Industry-Occupation Break- 
down of Distribution. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 
MILITARY AUTOMATION brings to its 
readers only editorial material of direct in- 
terest and immediate usefulness. Each is- 
sue carries feature articles that convey new 
concepts, techniques, data on circuits, ap- 
plication of components, standards, etc. In 
addition, there are a number of regular 
departments, such as “Letters to the 
Editor”, “Bio Bit”, “Lit Bits”, “Trends”, 
“New Products”, “New Literature”, 
“Events”. 


KING-SIZE FORMAT 


Half again as wide as conventional 7x10 
page. . . all advertisements appear next to 
live editorial. This helps to build high 
readership for your sales message. 


SALES LEADS 


Requests from readers for more informa- 
tion on products described and advertised 
in M-A are processed on high-speed auto- 
matic equipment. These sales leads are 
mailed to manufacturers shortly after re- 
ceipt of the reader reply cards. 


PRODUCT NEWS 
COVERAGE 


To qualify for publication, new product 
releases must contain complete information 
on application, performance, sizes, mechan- 
ical and electrical characteristics. The New 
Literature department lists catalogs, bulle- 
tins and technical data published by manu- 
facturers which our editors consider useful 
to readers. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

A staff of 6 editors 
with wide military ex- 
perience, headed by 
Commander Claude O. 
Morrison, and a_ pub- 
lisher with 28 years in 
the industrial automa- 
tion field, form a com- 
bination that is both 
exciting and rewarding 
to readers and adver- 
tisers alike. 


COMBINATION RATES 

A 10% discount applies on space used in 
MILITARY AUTOMATION, and/or IN- 
STRUMENTS & AUTOMATION and IN- 
STRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS. 


Use all 3 publications to get complete and 
unduplicated coverage of 133,000 equip- 
ment buyers and users, in both the indus- 
trial and military instrument and auto- 
matic control market. 

For more information, write direct, or call 
our nearest representative. 


MILITARY AUTOMATION 


Instruments Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Also publishers of 
INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION ® INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 
1&A HANDBOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 120 


lar type of industry there are no 
apparent guideposts for sufficient 
related statistical data to provide 
what we would consider to be sat- 
isfactory current marketing fore- 
casts. In spite of this, we are con- 
tinuing to develop data which we 
believe will eventually provide us 
with the basic information enabling 
us to program and produce the de- 
sired marketing analyses on elec- 
tronic computing equipment. 

We definitely feel that the adop- 
tion of an integrated marketing 
function relieves our top executives 
of many time-consuming details 
and frees them for the broader 
aspects of future planning. 


Integrates marketing 
of 1,200 products 


By William M. Wetzel 
Chairman of the Board 
Buffalo Fire 

= Appliance Corp. 

@ Dayton, O. 


= Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp. 
manufactures and distributes fire 
protection equipment—fire extin- 
guishers, hose, nozzles, brass goods, 
approximately 1,200 different fire 
protection products. It is one of 
seven companies and/or divisions 
operating in the fire protection field 
with common ownership and under 
centralized top management. 

Our entire sales activity in all of 
its phases is focused in a senior 
vice-president in charge of market- 
ing and therefore we operate on an 
integrated marketing basis. The 
senior vice-president in charge of 
marketing is a staff officer. He is 
the final authority on all matters 
relating to sales, advertising, cus- 
tomer relations and the like. He 
directly handles the over-all cor- 
porate-institutional advertising. His 
approval is required in connection 
with all matters relating to conven- 
tions and sales meetings. He co- 
ordinates the sales activity of all 
seven divisions, such as advertising, 
catalogues, price sheets, literature, 
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divisional conventions and division- 
al sales meetings. He is a member 
of the policy and administration 
committee which in reality estab- 
lishes policies and procedures for 
all divisions. 

It is my opinion integrated mar- 
keting does release top executives 
for other work. 

In our company, we have a sim- 
ple organizational structure. 

The top organization is comprised 
of: 

1. Chairman of the board who is 
the chief executive officer. 

2. President who is the chief op- 
erating officer. 

3. Senior vice-president in charge 
of marketing—embracing all divi- 
sions. 

4. Senior vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing—embracing all 
divisions. 

5. Senior vice-president, adminis- 
tration—embracing all divisions. 

6. Senior vice-president in charge 
of location where more than one 
division is located. 

7. Secretary. 

8. Treasurer. 

The chairman of the board, presi- 
dent, four senior vice-presidents, 
secretary and treasurer constitute a 
policy and administration commit- 
tee which resolves all operational 
policies and procedures affecting 
the various divisions. The board of 


directors of the company resolves 
all corporate and financial policies. 


Too many problems 
for integration 


By J. F. Corkill, Vice-President & General 
Manager, Pacific Coast Borax Co. Div., 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., New York 


= We do not presently use inte- 
grated marketing primarily because 
this corporation is engaged in sell- 
ing different products to completely 
different markets. For example, our 
Industrial Division in borax sells 
primarily to various industries in- 
cluding glass, porcelain enamel, 
leather, textiles, etc., whereas we 
have another department which 
sells herbicide chemicals primarily 
to highway departments, railroads, 
state and county agencies, etc. On 
the other hand, our 20 Mule Team 
Products Division is engaged pri- 
marily in the marketing of consum- 
er products through the grocery 
stores, and other similar outlets. 
Our third division, namely, U.S. Po- 
tash Co., markets its products pri- 
marily to the fertilizer industry. 

It may be in time we will set up 
some type of an integrated market- 
ing department, however, as you 
can see, this will have to be very 
versatile to be adaptable to the 
various markets where our various 
products are used. ® 





Speedy . . Roy Wood, vice-president, Franklin Supply Co., Chi- 
cago petroleum equipment distributor, alights in front of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Des Plaines, Ill., in response to call 
for product information. With ‘copter, salesmen, in one after- 
noon, make calls that once took two days. Another asset, fast 
customer service. It took 15 minutes to cover 30 miles be- 


tween Franklin and Universal. 





symbol of 


qnew era 


This symbol means nuclear energy at work. 
Increasingly in many industries this purple and 
yellow ‘‘flower”’ is blooming— bringing with it new, 
peace-time uses of the atom. Engineers—readers 
of MACHINE DEsIGN—are designing today the 
equipment which will carry this insignia tomorrow. 


Now, more than ever before, design engineers 
need a large and continuing supply of information. 
That is why the information source more design 
engineers use than any other is MACHINE DESIGN. 


Proof: Readership studies show a preference 
for MACHINE DESIGN among engineers in 


a PENTON publication 


every major industry. And in the year since 
MAcHuINE DEsIGN increased its publishing schedule 
from 12 to 26 issues, inquiry volume per issue has 
increased 214 times. Average advertising readership 
is up as much as 55% —the result of giving design 
engineers more information, more often. 


You can always look to 


MACHINE DESIGN 


for outstanding readership 


Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 





to run a successful industrial pho- 
tography program—economically. 
First, he says, increase the num- 
ber of pictures shot. Western Ma- 
chinery frequently goes to two 
dozen or more on a job. With this 
wider spread of photographs avail- 
able, a variety of “exclusive” shots, 
each tailored for an individual pub- 
lication, may be made—taking the 
product publicity out of the general 
release class. In addition, brochures 
and ads benefit illustration-wise 
from the wider selection of original 
photographic illustrative material. 


Many products, more pictures. . 
The practice of shooting pictures 
in quantity fits the nature of West- 
ern Machinery’s marketing struc- 
ture. The firm’s products are so 
varied that, in sales promotion 
work, its staff is continually ex- 
ploring applications in new fields. 

Most of WM’s products are too 
large to be shown physically to cus- 
tomers and prospects. Photographs 
and color slides of existing installa- 
tions, therefore, have become a sales 
mainstay. Color slides are also used 
in training programs and to illus- 
trate technical talks at engineers’ 
meetings. 


See it now . . William F. Haddon (left), sales promotion manager, Western Machinery 
Co., and assistant Bob Baker review prints from photo morgue. Morgue gives promo- 
tion, advertising and sales personnel the photos they need without having to wait for 
them to be taken, developed, etc. 


Here’s how 


Product publicity photos 


when you need them 


Less airbrush, more impact . . 
Western Machinery’s customers are 
technical men, less interested in art- 
type photos than in pictures which 
clearly delineate the operating de- 
tails of a machine. Sharp photo- 
graphs, which have obviously not 
been retouched, seem to have a bet- 
ter impact on this market than air- 


®@ A photography facility can be a valuable asset 
@ But, it takes planning 


@ Here are some suggestions to make the job easier 


# In making good industrial pho- His company, dependent upon 


tographs, a familiarity with your 


product frequently can be as im- 
portant as a knowledge of photog- 
raphy, according to William F. 


Haddon, sales promotion manager 


for the Western Machinery Co., San 
Francisco. 


photography to display and pro- 
mote a varied line of industrial 
equipment, has worked out a novel 
system for scheduling, shooting and 
keeping track of hundreds of pic- 
tures a year. Here are some of Mr. 
Haddon’s recommendations on how 


brushed illustrations. 

With these factors in mind, sales 
promotion manager Haddon set up 
his photography division. First, he 
determined what equipment and 
procedures would be necessary. 

For his first camera he selected 


Continued on page 132 


Western Machinery Co., San Francisco, makes a wide variety of industrial equipment, 
most of which is far too large to fit into a salesman’s briefcase. Photographs and 
color slides, therefore, are a sales mainstay. The job of scheduling, shooting and 
keeping track of the hundreds of WM pictures a year is in the charge of William F. 
Haddon, sales promotion manager, who has developed some novel techniques, i.e., 
shooting a color slide and a 4x5” black and white simultaneously with one flash 
bulb. Other Haddon introductions at WM include a darkroom facility for rush-rush 
orders and a comprehensive photo morgue, all of which make the job of providing 
the sales staff with a set of photographic sales tools that much easier. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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FUTURE ISSUES-OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
OCTOBER: Missile Power of the Free World 
NOVEMBER: Space Medicine and Human Factors 


DECEMBER: Education, Training and Employment 
in the Missile Age 


JANUARY: Ground Handling and Launching Equipment 
FEBRUARY: First Annual Guidance and Electronics Issue 


MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS 


New York — 17 East 48th Street — PLaza 3-1100 








Cleveland — 1422 Euclid Avenue — PRospect 1-242 
Detroit — 201 Stephenson Bldg. — TRinity 5-2555 
Chicago —139 N. Clark Street — CEntral 6-5804 


Los Angeles — 8943 Wilshire Blvd. — BRadshaw 2-6561 
Dallas — 4924 Greenville Ave. — EMerson 1-4507 
Toronto — 12 Richmond Street East — EMpire 4-2001 
WY) Cob oh act: ewe Ot WAY Coltbele-theMv la dcclat ow » 0-Udelellt aioli rs) 











elt 
THE 
PEAK 


Sell the “Know” men not the “Yes” men — the men 
at the peak of the personnel pyramid. 












You can sell them if you keep your sales story in Electric Light 
and Power. EL&P’s circulation is targeted at the top — 

at the key men — the men who are in the “know” — 

the men with buying influence. 


EL&P reaches the key men in every leading electric power company 
in the country. These men, in turn, pass along their copies of 
EL&P to an average of 4.8 members of their staffs — 

the men in the next-to-the-top group from which 

will come tomorrow’s executives. 


EL&P readers are your prospects and customers, a fact 
you can easily prove to yourself. Just select a couple of 
leading electric power companies and name the men in 
them you have to sell. Then ask one of our 
representatives to show you EL&P’s list of readers 

in these companies. You'll find that EL&P takes you 

to the peak. The Haywood Publishing Co., 

22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


The only magazine serving the electric power industry exclusively 


Chicago 11, Ill., 22 East Huron St. New York 22, New York, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., 

WHitehall 4-0868, Walter J. Stevens, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Tulsa, Houston, Portland 
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PRODUCT PHOTOS.. 
continued from p. 128B 


a press camera on the theory that 
bigger negatives, requiring less en- 
largement, would produce good 
quality 8x10” prints from borderline 
or barely usable negatives. Later, as 
he discovered value in 35mm color 
slides of installations, a Kodak Ret- 
ina Camera was added to his shoot- 
ing equipment. Eventually, Mr. 
Haddon developed a method for 
shooting a color slide and a 4x5” 
black-and-white negative simul- 
taneously, with both riding on the 
same flashbulbs. 


Two birdies with one bulb .. A 
hole was drilled in the top of the 
press camera and a tripod screw in- 
serted so that the Retina can be 
mounted dead center above the 
larger camera. A cord links the Ret- 
ina’s synchronized shutter with the 
remote position on the Retina’s 
flash gun. Another cord runs from 
the shutter position on the gun to a 
solenoid on the press camera. In 
this way, both cameras and the 
flash can be touched off in com- 
plete synchronization. Supplemen- 
tary flash is fired by extension or 
“slave units.” 

Finishing of photographs is large- 
ly done by a commercial studio of- 
fering custom service. Recently, 
however, the company installed 
complete darkroom facilities, for 
“rush-rush” processing work. 

Photographic facilities have given 
the sales promotion department a 
considerable degree of self suffi- 
ciency, says Mr. Haddon. 

A case in point occurred recently 
when Mr. Haddon was given 20 
days to turn out sales promotion 
literature for an important conven- 
tion. 


In a flash . . The job was handed 
to him one Thursday morning. By 
noon of that day he had learned 
that there were installations suitable 
for case history presentations 
around Los Angeles. Contacting the 
Los Angeles office, he told them to 
set up as many picture-taking ap- 
pointments as possible for the fol- 
lowing day, when he would arrive. 

After one busy day, he returned 
to San Francisco with enough 
photo-editorial material, including 
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35mm color slides shot at the same 
time, to make up four separate sales 
promotion pieces for the conven- 
tion. Prints were ready Tuesday. 
The jobs were made up, approved, 
and at the printer only eight days 
after the assignment was received. 

With time to spare, the WM sales 
force had four leaflets — ll 
84x11”, with two printed on one 
side and the other two on both sides. 
Moreover, the cost for 2,000 copies 
of each of the four promotion pieces, 
including plane fare, art work, and 
miscellaneous expenses, totaled less 
than $600. 

For efficient use of pictures, Mr. 
Haddon feels he should be able to 
be in close contact with the mate- 
rials needed. He maintains a com- 
prehensive photo file. 


Photo morgue .. WM uses a sim- 
ple file jacket large enough to hold 
8x10” prints and negatives. Each 
jacket is headed by a subject list- 
ing and a description of the job. A 
separate folder is made for each job 
of four photos. When more than 
four negatives are needed, addi- 
tional jackets are used. A contact 
print from each negative is pasted 
on the outside of the jacket, with 
space for at least four contacts. Job 
information is entered on the right- 
hand margin of each jacket. To find 
a particular picture, a member of 
the sales promotion staff has only 
to glance over the outside of the 
file jackets or check the chronologi- 
cal cross-file. 

Mr. Haddon feels that the addi- 
tion of a photographic unit to his 
sales promotion department pro- 
vides a powerful set of tools for his 
highly active trade. z 


Before . . Cut-away photos make a hit 
with W-M’s technical prospects. Photo 
of pump wos taken from desk top. 


Efficiency expert . . With this set-up, 
Mr. Haddon gets color slide and b&w 
negative with a flip of finger. 


No delay . . Bob Baker selects the right 
picture for the right job from compre- 
hensive photo file. File makes promo- 
tion department “‘self sufficient.’ 


After . . Slightly airbrushed, this prod- 
uct-publicity shot garnered some $50,- 
000 in free publicity space. 





high on the 
pecking order... 


That dinosaur-like thing is a hydraulic foam 
tower. In a wink it can plunge its beak through 
a puncture plate strategically located on an oil 
storage tank roof. 


Fire on a tank farm is a constant hazard. How- 
ever, with the exception of demolishing explo- 
sions, the loss of tanks by fire is usually caused 
by delay in the application of foam, a break- 
down in the supply of extinguishing agents, 
damage to a stationary fire-fighting system, 
or inaccessibility to the oil surface. 


According to Shell Oil Company’s Louis Gross- 
heim, our gooseneck friend is part of a new 
fire-fighting system designed to quench those 
problems. Mr. Grossheim’s article, Puncture 
Plates Speed Foam Application to Tanks, ran 
in the May issue of The Refining Engineer. 


It is this type of fact-filled, well illustrated, 
reporting that keeps our reprint department 
busy — proof that engineering-operating spe- 
cialists want specialized coverage of their par- 
ticular activities. 


There’s another group, the integrated manage- 
ment engineers, who want this specialized 
coverage, too, plus the same type of valuable 
“how-to” information on other distinct phases 
of petroleum industry operations. They 
receive all this in The Petroleum Engineer for 
Management. 


Both groups have selected the editorial they 
need. You can reach them the way they want 
to be reached. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recogni the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 





When you schedule space in The Refining Engineer 
your refining-petrochemical ad plate automatically 
runs in two separate magazines — The Refining 
Engineer for readers who have requested special- 
ized coverage only; and The Petroleum Engineer 
for Management for readers who want not only 
this refining coverage but the editorial content of 
The PE’s Driliing and Producing Magazine and The 
Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads scheduled in these 
latter two specialized magazines receive the same 
twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there's the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


ONLY H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: Asi CE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883; 
LOS ANGELE ORSE, JA 6-2631; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, 57-6806 
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Makes company known 


How Burndy’s bus 
selis new markets 


@ Covers 20,000 miles in nine months 


@ Shows off products at 300 industrial plants 


@ Makes personal contact with 15,000 buying influences 


By Gary E. Singer 
Advertising Manager 
Omaton Div 


Burndy Corp 


Norwalk, Conn 


= How does a relative “newcomer” 
imbed itself in markets where its 
name is generally unknown? And 
how are these markets best made 
aware of the company’s existence, 
products, and services? 

These were the major marketing 
problems facing the Burndy Corp., 
Norwalk, Conn., manufacturer of 
electrical connectors and electronic 
components. 

Far from being a “Johnny-Come- 
Lately” in the electrical field, Burn- 
dy—a $20 million, multi-plant op- 
eration — had manufactured and 
marketed its connectors to the pub- 
lic utility and industrial fields for 
over 35 years, and was firmly estab- 
lished as a leading supplier. 

It was not until the post Korean 


War era, when the electrical and 
electronic manufacturing and guided 
missile business started its fantastic 
upward swing, that Burndy was lit- 
erally forced into these new and 
expanding markets. Old established 
customers and newly formed enter- 
prises beat a steady and persistent 
path to the company’s Norwalk, 
Conn., administrative and engineer- 
ing offices, requesting badly-needed 
answers to connector and compo- 
nent problems. 


Shoulder-high in new markets. . 
Almost without conscious realiza- 
tion, Burndy found itself shoulder- 
high in the new fields. 

These new markets meant new 
research and development, and 
newer and more diversified product 
lines. To attack the new challenge 
head-on, and to handle this greatly 
increased market potential, a new 
and separate operating division was 
created .... OMATON. 


The name is derived from com- 


A good look . . Engineers at one of 
bus’s plant stops seem entranced by 
product displays in windows. 


bining the names of the new mar- 
kets: “O” for original equipment 
manufacturers (including electrical 
and electronic manufacturers), “M” 
for military products, “A” for the 
aircraft industry, and ATON for 
automation — keyword of progress 
in these fields. 

Obviously, a new division, new 
product lines, and a new set of mar- 
kets meant an entirely new adver- 
tising and marketing approach. 
Trade publication advertising was 
one important answer. Direct mail 
and trade shows were others. But 
these approaches had their limita- 
tions. As important as it was to 
make manufacturers in the new in- 
dustries aware of the Burndy name, 
the company felt it was equally im- 
portant that the potential customer 
have the opportunity to actually 
see Burndy products — to witness 
their installation and application. 


Sales pitch on wheels .. After a 
comprehensive study of the varied 


Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn., manufacturer of electrical connectors 
and electronic components, found itself knee-deep in new markets. In 
“making itself known,” the company produced a travelling road show 
using a second-hand bus converted into an eye-catching demonstrator. 
This ‘Yankee Peddler” is complete with samples 6f the company’s prod- 
ucts, the equipment necessary for demonstrations, a conference room 
and wall-to-wall carpeting. Although this sales pitch on wheels cost 
$25,000, the company believes the investment has repaid itself many 
times over. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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3. Assistant ad manager Alex Butkowsky 


sees workmen installing interior displays. 


marketing approaches, it was agreed 
that a traveling demonstration unit 
would be the best means of actually 
bringing the product “to the field” 
and the best means of giving Burn- 
dy’s field representatives the oppor- 
tunity to learn first hand of the new 
industry’s needs. 

The idea of a mobile unit was 
certainly not new. It had been used 
by manufacturers for many years, 
with varying degrees of success. 
Actually, Burndy had used this 
technique since her inception. The 
original “Miss Burndy I” toured the 
entire country as a “Good-Will Am- 
bassador of the Open Road” 20 
years ago. It was driven by a young 
field engineer, Eric E. DeMarsh, 
currently a Burndy vice-president 
and manager of the company’s 
Utility-Industrial Division. 





(foreground) over- 


2. Company artists use scale models in 
redesigning bus as a display unit. 


4. Final touch before the completely refurbished Hyliner hits 


the road is a wash job. 


Burndy’s new concept, however, 
differed from the general theory of 
a “traveling side-show.” It would 
not be principally a display vehicle, 
but rather a demonstration unit— 
an actual working field tool and a 
veritable traveling headquarters and 
workshop where real problems 
could be solved. 

After comprehensive study and 
research into several possible forms 
of mobile units (ie., trailers, vans, 
trucks) it was decided to purchase 
a_ slightly-used, trans-continental- 
type bus. It was felt that this type 
vehicle was sufficiently rugged to 
withstand miles of use through all 
sections of the country and over 
varying types of terrain. In addition, 
the exterior could be converted to 
an attractive eye-catcher and the 
interior was flexible and roomy 


enough to be renovated for the pur- 
poses intended. 

The decision to buy a “slightly- 
used” vehicle was, of course, purely 
economic. There was no advance 
proof that this experiment would 
ever pay for itself. 


‘Undressed Monster’ . . The bus 
was finally found and purchased — 
a rather unimpressive mass of steel 
and glass. In its early, preconversion 
form, the 25,000-lb., 35-ft. vehicle 
was affectionately referred to by 
company employes as the “Un- 
dressed Monster.” 

Due to the complexity of the 
product lines involved, and an ap- 
parent “hit-and-miss” method of 
construction and display, it was de- 
cided to create the unit ‘at home,’ 
using Burndy personnel. 

Continued on page 138 
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usersAip.. 


TRADE MARK 


what happens when a magazine has it ? 





Usership is the step beyond readership. It is what happens 
when exciting, stimulating information and ideas are 
delivered to men who will do something about them. 


STEEL has usership because STEEL’s entire editorial 
content is geared to the needs of the dynamic, energetic 
management men who are leading metalworking’s progress. 
And STEEL moves them to action. STEEL’s article, “What 
Cost Price Fighting,” for instance, sparked management 
action that ended a strength-sapping price war in a 
key industry. 


When a magazine has usership, it gets action. That is why 
more companies are placing more advertising in STEEL 
today than in any other metalworking magazine. 


usership is the strength of 











BURNDY BUS.. 


continued from p. 135 


Beautifying the beast . . The big 
question was: “How can we most 
effectively use this as both a dem- 
onstration unit and a working tool?” 
Days of tedious preliminary plan- 
ning were necessary with both in- 
terior and exterior mapped-out 
carefully, and to the smallest de- 
tail. Drawings were arranged, re- 
arranged, and replaced a dozen 
times before the mental concept be- 
came a drawing-board reality. 

The art department, working with 
wooden models, experimented with 
the many possible color and style 
variations before arriving at the 
final design. 

After the preliminary drawing 
board and design work had been 
completed, the real job began — 
the slow process of conversion and 
construction. 

After six months’ work, and an 
approximate total cost of $25,000 in 
materials and labor, the conversion 
job was completed. The interior 
contained the hundreds of different 
types of connectors and components, 
and all the equipment necessary for 
actual demonstration installation. 
Enlarged color transparencies de- 
picted the products in actual use. 

The rear portion of the unit was 
equipped as an office-lounge, with 
a 16-mm continuous-cycle motion 
picture projector, 2% cubic foot re- 
frigerator, a complete library of 
catalogs and literature, and an of- 
fice area where engineers could dis- 
cuss and actual connector 
problems. The unit was completely 
self-contained with its own power 
and generating equipment, was air- 
conditioned, and wall-to-wall car- 
peted. 


solve 


Meet Burndy .. The exterior, 
which would serve as the initial in- 
troduction to the bus, and often, the 
initial introduction to Burndy, 
prominently displayed the com- 
pany’s colors and the company name 
on wings that folded upward to un- 
cover attractive window displays 
while the bus was visiting. 
During the construction period, a 
company-wide contest was con- 
ducted to find an appropriate name 
for the unit. Some 518 names were 
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Good send-off . 


- Connecticut’s Gov. Abraham Ribicoff cuts 


ribbon at Hyliner dedication as Burndy president Bern Dibner 
(center) and Norwalk’s mayor, George Brunjes, look on. 


submitted from all branches. (In 
addition to the Norwalk offices, 
Burndy maintains plant or ware- 
house facilities in New York City; 
Toronto; New Haven, Milford and 
Stamford, Conn., and Lynwood, 
Cal.) The name Hyliner was se- 
lected as best describing the “liner” 
that would demonstrate the com- 
pany’s line of Hydent connectors 
and Hytools (trade names). Prizes, 
including stereo and motion pic- 
ture cameras and clock-radios, were 
presented to the winners. 


Yankee peddler . . Connecticut’s 
Governor Abraham Ribicoff official- 
ly dedicated the Hyliner last August, 
describing it as, “The Yankee Ped- 
dler of the mid-twentieth century,” 
as he likened the vehicle to the 
horse-drawn wagons used by the 
itinerant traders who successfully 
peddled their wares on the open 
road during colonial times. 

To introduce the Hyliner to rep- 
resentatives of the press, two sepa- 
rate press conferences were held on 
succeeding days prior to the dedi- 
cation. Members of local, state and 
national newspapers, plus various 
business, financial and management 
publications, were invited to dis- 
cuss the news and business impli- 
cations of the venture. 

The second conference involved 
trade and technical press represent- 
atives, allowing for technical dis- 
cussions concerning products and 
markets. This group included most 
major electrical, electronic, and air- 
craft publication. Visitors at both 
conferences received complete press 


packets, were escorted through the 
Hyliner and later, shown through 
local engineering and development 
facilities. 


Hitting the road .. Once the 
business of pomp and ceremony had 
ended, it was time for the real 
show — the test of the effectiveness 
of what was actually a combined 
creative effort of some 50 people, a 
lot of money and a lot of work. 

In order to get the “feel of the 
field” the sales managers scheduled 
a preliminary test run through Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New 
York, visiting several aircraft and 
electrical manufacturers. The re- 
sults of these early excursions de- 
termined the future schedules and 
enabled the Burndy personnel 
aboard to better understand what 
the typical visitor looked for, how 
much time was needed per person, 
and where the proper emphasis 
would be placed. During this test- 
run, the Hyliner visited IBM, US 
Rubber, Consolidated Diesel, Gen- 
eral Electric, Avco, Sikorsky, and 
other manufacturers in the area. 

After the preliminary trips, the 
vehicle returned home to re-stock 
before leaving for her two-year trip 
through the United States and 
Canada. 


Scheduling wasn't easy . . It was 
difficult to pre-determine how 
many manufacturers could accom- 
modate the unit, or how long they 
would need to adequately cover the 
key personnel in their plant or oper- 
tion. 

Continued on page 142 





How to 
‘“‘talk to”’ 
industrial 
Distributors 





You don’t “advertise to” the distributor and his 
salesmen. You don’t sell-in-print so much as 
you share information and inspiration with a 
hard-working partner. You simply step up and 
shake hands, talk directly and understand- 
ingly. Like this 











The vital advertising 
principle for doing more 
and better business with 
industrial distributors is 
a big “do not”... do not 
shout, do not dish out 
the old dealer razzle- 
dazzle. Appeals like this 
are not appeals at all . 

— “New agile ivehuihine Makes Your Sell- 
ing A Cinch!” —-“The Whoosis Line Has Every- 
thing!” 

Too many manufacturers kid themselves that 
they are getting across to the distributor with such 
stuff. You can kill off such costly self-deception 
by immediately recognizing the distributor organi- 
zation as alert, intelligent people. 

Attitude counts more than anything else. Once 
you look at the distributor, present and potential, 
as your partner .. . your problem of advertising 
to him becomes simply a matter of talking to him 

. and you'll find he is always ready, waiting 
and /Jistening. Just speak up, and tell him what’s 
on your mind. 


Suppose you want more 
distributors 


No need to be coy about it. If you met a good 
distributor on the street, you’d probably say 
“Charlie, we’ve got a few open territories. One 
happens to be right here in Worcester.’ Then 
you’d go on to fan his interest with what it all 
meant to him. 

A straight line is still the shortest distance be- 
tween two points ... “XYZ Company Announces 
Distributorships Available.” And then, a subhead 
to spell it out further, and fast ... “Do you know 
fluids handling? Have you good contact in the 
manufacturing industries? Interested in a com- 
plete valve line, adequate for all liquids, tempera- 
tures and pressures? Then, read what other XYZ 
distributors are saying:” 

Now you’ve told your audience what’s on your 
mind, and then gone a step further. Following 
sound business paper advertising practice, you 
have eliminated your non-prospect distributors 
via your subhead. Thus, your net-readership, 
whatever its size is qualitatively excellent. 

Many manufacturers aren’t in this much of a 
hurry. They like to keep the distributor kettle on 
the back of the stove sort of always warmed up, 
however, by advertising that lets the distributor 
world know theirs is a good line to handle, and 
why. Thus, over a period of time they can pro- 
gressively upgrade distribution. And, we should 
add, such advertising keeps your present dis- 
tributors sold on your line. 

Very much in the spirit of “Filter, Flavor, Flip- 
Top Box’ —that advertising which reiterates the 
basic assets you share with distributors makes 
considerable sense. It must be continuous, consist- 
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ent. It can rely on legitimate catch-phrases (not 
phonies). It can be helped by an established art- 
layout pattern. Or by a trade character (but he’s 
got to be good, and be well enough promoted to 
have personality). 


Nothing can replace the 
testimonial —intelligently used 


The testimonial is the backbone of much of this 
advertising — and it is every bit as valuable today 
as it was years ago. The secret of its effectiveness 
is all in how you use it. It must be entirely valid. 
It must not be too pat. Better to let it appear in 
some distributor’s own, more homely words than 
have some copywriter slick it up. Don’t you agree 
that “Sales Increased 300% in 18 Months” doesn’t 
carry anything like the heft of “In 18 Months It 
Grew To Our Third Largest Line’? 

If you’re using a single testimonial, it’s well to 
detail it in pictures and copy .. . the distributor’s 
personnel and their comments, exterior and in- 
terior of his establishment, salesman making call 
on customer, lots of angles and action. 

For multi-testimonials, the photo-caption tech- 
nique is still unbeatable — so long as you avoid the 
stereotyped head-on type shot. Get people and 
good props in your pictures, shoot with a fast 
lens so you can get people free and easy, unposed, 
off-guard. We know one advertising manager who 
gets great photos by insulting his subjects. Go 
ahead, try it. 


Want more sales trom 
present distributors ? 


You're pretty well satisfied with the caliber of 
your distributor set-up ... but you’d like to jack 
up performance. What do you say to your dis- 
tributors and their men? 

Use news technique! The distributor, remember, 
being human instinctively wants to know first 
“What are you doing for me?” And it is imperative 
you tell him in clear, direct terms. Best way is by 
example. Some adver- 
tisers do it as directly 
as this .. . “We’re Ship- 
ping Faster ... Every 
Day!” — “Color Coding 
Spurs Distributor 
Sales” — “Why Our Dis- 
tributors Got a New 
Franchise’. 

The same sane prescription applies to most 
other things you do to help the distributor help 
himself. To wit: If you have new literature, don’t 
just announce it. Tell your distributors what it 
does .. . “‘New Booklet Explains Precision Thread 
Gaging Techniques”. 





If you have a related “family” of dealer helps, 
don’t just let it go with a bromidic.. . “New Sales 
Aids Give Distributors Dynamic Support’. After 
all, how impersonal can you get? Dig deeper, bite 
harder. Such as ... . “New Sales Aids Tailor-Made 
For Your 4 Toughest Groups of Prospects’. 

Crude, but you get the idea. Not that you always 
have to be so specific. If, for example, you set the 
stage that yours is a continuing program of dis- 
tributor cooperation, then you can carry on con- 
structively under such banners as... . ‘And Now, 
Still Another Step In Our Expanded Service To 
Distributors”. On the reasonable assumption that 
your next copy line will spell it out, of course. 
Which makes a most appropriate place to re- 
emphasize continuity. For distributors, like your 
family and friends, want to hear from you... 
more than anything else. They may forget you 
when they don’t .. . feel neglected . . . lose interest. 


“How do | get the distributor's 
salesmen steamed up?" 


This is the heart of the 
' matter. You just can’t 
| be personal enough. On 
the acceptable premise 
that the most conscien- 
tious distributor sales- 
man couldn’t care as 
much about his boss’ 
business as the boss does 

. anymore than the distributor could care as 
much about you as he does about himself. .. the 
more quickly you can “get through” to the sales- 
man, the better off you’re going. to be. 

Again, primary school stuff, but often sadly 
neglected . . . be sure he is fully and currently 
“bright” on your product. This means the full 
extent and capabilities of your line, competitive 
features, significant details, etc. Some advertisers 
do this well in newsy, house-organ type of ad- 
vertising. It stands or falls on the newsworthiness 
of what you put in it. It’s greatest advantage is a 
format that is tremendously flexible — you can 
literally cover anything from any angle. Another 
conventional, but highly utilitarian approach — 
the product breakdown, via detailed drawing, 
which points out exclusive features or special con- 
struction. 

Consider simple but dramatic sales demonstra- 
tions. Most salesmen love a little “hhocus-pocus” 
which vividly shows the prospect how your prod- 
uct stands up against acid, or friction, or what 
have you. And along with such “tests”, they also 
eat up “tips”, inside dope on how other salesmen 
turned a tough situation into a sale. One adver- 
tiser we know very neatly features “Sales Tips Of 
The Month’”’ .. . “Six Hot Leads To Help Distribu- 
tors’ Salesmen Develop New Selling Opportunities 
In Industrial Markets”... .. “How 6 Lubrication 


Problems . Led To Big Orders”. 


How do you advertise 
“advertising"'? 


Here’s a costly paradox. The distributor salesman 
is keenly and selfishly interested in the advertising 
you do to his customers. And yet, more good 
money is dissipated telling him about this than 
perhaps in any other facet of distributor “com- 
munications”. Most often it is banally presented 
as “Big New Ad Program Backs You Up With 
8 Million Impressions’’. 

In the first place, this is a downright lie, since 
the “8 Million” is the compound multiple of the 
gross circulation of all magazines used, times the 
number of insertions. Whereas — if you were a 
distributor and all you were selling was eastern 
New Jersey, what would a wholesale “8 Million” 
mean to you? Thus, the first step is a personalized 
translation, from national “gross” to individual 
“net’. More like this — “Average XYZ Distributor 
Salesman Gets Backing Of 6,732 Ad Calls Per 
Month ... Right In His Backyard!” 

The technique of showing samples of your in- 
dustrial advertising is excellent — when you care- 
fully (and quickly) point out why you are doing 
what you’re doing, and what the distributor sales- 
man. gains by it. For example, consider this ideal, 
“New XYZ Ad Program Cuts The Toughest 5 
Minutes Out of Sales Talks’. This, obviously, 
being the precious minutes the average salesman 
spends in education and basic explanation. 


Direct wire to distributors 
—use it well 


No matter what you want to tell industrial dis- 
tributors and their salesmen . . . you can get it 
across fast, surely and economically ... via 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. Here, thank 
your stars, is one field where you need waste no 
time quibbling about media (you have maximum 
“accessibility”) ... and thus can spend all your 
time on creating the most effective copy, the most 
efficient unit of space, the most potent program. 
And near you, a local INDUSTRIAL DISTRI- 
BUTION representative who knows this market 
and its people intimately . . . and who wants to 
help you all he can. Contact us for his name. . 


Industrial 
Distribution 
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BURNDY BUS.. 


continued from p. 138 


Close cooperation and coordina- 
tion was required between the home 
office and Burndy’s 42 sales offices 
throughout the country. It was up 
to the individual office to determine 
the time required for their terri- 
tory. This was important if maxi- 
mum effectiveness on a_ national 
scale was to be achieved. 

To localize the Hyliner’s visit, the 
name of each Burndy representative 
was printed on the standard front 
“destination roller” and used within 
the territory. 


Reports from the field . . Those 
in the home office — who had con- 
ceived, designed, constructed, dedi- 
cated, and launched the Hyliner, 
were convinced of its potential im- 
pact as a demonstration unit, and 
of its tremendous value as a sales 
and marketing tool. The final proof, 
however, would have to come from 
the field — from the representatives 
who would use this vehicle to better 
learn their markets and customers; 
and from the customers themselves, 
who were the only really objective 
viewers. 

The proof came, as evidenced by 
the following extracts from letters 
received: 
© From Burndy’s North Carolina 
representative: “Without hesitation 
or reservation, I assure you that we 
accemplished more in this one week, 
than this organization could have 
done in two years...” 
® From Cleveland: “. . . the con- 
sensus of our sales force and cus- 
tomers is that ‘Burndy is on wheels’ 
and the results of its renowned 
engineering skills can be parked 
and exhibited at the doorstep of 
industry .. .” 


They came, they saw, they liked 
- « Most satisfying was the following 
lead paragraph of a letter from 
Boston: “The Burndy Hyliner rolled 
into Massachusetts recently for a 
two-week tour, and the reputedly 
conservative, hard to convince Yan- 
kee business man took to this new 
concept of sales promotion as eager- 
ly as though he had thought of the 
idea himself . . . The people came, 
they saw, and best of all, they liked 
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what they saw. Everyone seemed to 
find something to hold his attention 
or stir his interest . . . . vice-presi- 
dents and lesser executive brass 
were openly enthusiastic about the 
whole idea, describing it as a ‘ped- 
dler’s paradise’. All in all, the Hy- 
liner proved to be an _ eloquent 
spokesman for Burndy products and 
Burndy progressivism.” 


The British are coming .. All 
was not hard work and “strictly 
business” for the Hyliner and her 
crew. (The crew, incidently, con- 
sists of a full-time sales trainee 
driver and a field engineer from 
Norwalk.) Several amusing _inci- 
dents are recorded for posterity in 
her daily log, such as the time the 
Hyliner’s combination driver-host, 
“Bud” Desmond, a former school 
teacher who had majored in English 
while in college, discovered that ed- 
ucation can have its disadvantages. 

Arriving at an aircraft plant on 
the West Coast, Boston-born Des- 
mond was indeed surprised to learn 
that he was refused clearance to 
drive into the plant on the grounds 
that he was an alien. When queried 
concerning the source of this infor- 
mation, the plant guard said, “We 
spoke to your office concerning the 
personnel aboard the Hyliner and 
they told us the driver was an 
English major!” 

In the nine months since the na- 
tional tour began, the Hyliner has 


For the press . 


covered more than 20,000 miles, 
visited 300 plants, and has had ap- 
proximately 15,000 engineers, pur- 
chasing agents, and other buying 
influences aboard. Each visitor 
leaves a card with his name and ad- 
dress plus checked requests for 
other literature and information. 
These requests are forwarded to 
Norwalk, answered within a week, 
and the name added to Burndy’s 
rapidly growing mailing lists in 
these new and little-known mar- 
kets. 

At the home office the sales man- 
agers spend part of their time be- 
tween personal trips aboard the Hy- 
liner, plotting her route and keep- 
ing a careful check on her progress. 

In the field, the Hyliner has 
proven a most valuable sales train- 
ing course for Burndy’s representa- 
tives; it has unexpectedly served as 
an excellent vehicle of market re- 
search; and most important, actual 
sales can now be traced to the Hy- 
liner’s visits. This has rather con- 
clusively proven to Burndy that 
those responsible for buying or 
specifying may inquire when they 
read advertising or direct-mail, but 
they actually buy when they can see 
the product and its application. 

The Hyliner, Burndy’s modern 
“Yankee Peddler,” has already re- 
paid her investment many times 
over, and has proven a marketing 
success story beyond all projected 
hopes. 7 


. At Hyliner press conference, Aviation Age’s 


assistant publisher, William Wessel, examines a Burndy con- 
nector shown him by military product sales manager Herman 


Buttner (right). 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO., 


in 1956, asked its own customers, “What publications 
of all types do you read regularly?” Like dozens of 
other companies making similar studies, Chesapeake 
& Ohio found: Business Week offers more manage- 
ment readership per advertising dollar than any other 
general-business or news magazine. 
MOST ECONOMICAL 

’ , Mentions (C. & O. Ry. Stu and cost- 

You re so right ht : seca for the 7 oie time ers 


when you vi ecommend ness and news magazines. 


Cost- 
Mentions Cost* per-Mention 


Time 390 $10,080 $25.85 
Fj U i Business Week 288 2,740 9.51 


Newsweek 220 5,050 22.95 


U. S. News & World 
Report 188 4,210 22.39 


Fortune 126 3,515 27.90 


Nation's B 98 3,375 34.44 
(when you want to Duns Review & Modern 


: Industry 33 1,240 37.58 
influence management men) 4 +12 or 134ime page et 


MOST USEFUL 
“Now circle the one publication you find 
most useful in your job.” Mentions (C. & O. 
Ry. Study) for the 7 magazines. 
Business Week 76 
U. S. News & World Report 37 


Time 36 
Newsweek 17 


a 
4 


Fortune 14 F 
Dun's Review & Modern Industry 
Nation's Business 


ADVERTISING LEADER 


For 19 consecutive years, business and in- 
dustrial advertisers have placed more pages 
in Business Week than in any other general- 
business or news magazine. 


Business Advertising Pages—1956 
Business Week 5,598 
U. S. News & World Report 2,607 
Newsweek 2,255 
Time 2,007 
Fortune 1,826 
Dun’s Review & Modern Industry 855 
Nation’s Business 486 

Source: PI8 
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By A. Fred Hitchiner 
Metals Products Sales Co. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


= Until electronic “brains” take 
over the job, inquiry-handling will 
remain detailed and time-consum- 
ing. But we needn’t just sit back 
on our defeatism. 

As a marketing organization han- 
dling sales, promotion and adver- 
tising for several manufacturing 
companies, we at Metal Products 
Sales Co., are constantly trying to 
improve inquiry-handling. As a re- 
sult, we have developed a method 
which we think gives us the infor- 
mation we want with a minimum 
of time and trouble. 

The system was designed to: (1) 
get the literature to the inquirer as 
speedily as possible, (2) give the 
sales force as much information as 
it needs to follow up the inquiry, 
(3) supply the advertising depart- 
ment with data to help determine 
the direct results of advertisements 


Inquiry 
handling 
made easy 


@ Here’s how to ease the in- 
quiry handling load, and... 
@ Give the sales department 
the information it needs 

@ Help the advertising depart- 
ment evaluate its ads 

@ Control your mailing lists 


and other promotion pieces, and 
(4) help us control our mailing 
lists. 


How simple is it? . . Mainstay of 
our system is a 934x124” label 
sheet backed up by four identical 
inquiry-report sheets. The names, 
addresses and code numbers of 
eight inquiries are typed on the 
label sheet (the sheets are perfo- 
rated into eight 3x5’ cards) and — 
via one-time carbons — are dupli- 
cated on all four of the inquiry re- 
port forms. 

With this form, we can type the 
labels for eight literature requests, 
with their corresponding inquiry- 
report duplicates, without having 
to remove the sheet from the type- 
writer. 

A “sheet-by-sheet” explanation 
of our label, inquiry-report form is 
as follows: 


1. The top sheet becomes the mail- 
ing labels. These can be printed in 





colors, and/or with company logo. 


2. The second sheet is printed with 
certain questions the salesmen must 
answer. (The same questions ap- 
pear on the third, fourth and fifth 
sheets.) Because these forms do not 
replace a detailed sales report but 
are used basically to evaluate the 
direct result of advertising and 
build a mailing list, the questions 
should be worded to get only that 
informaticn. 

This second sheet is usually on 
colored paper and is placed in the 
follow-up file to check on the sales 
call. After the sales call, it is re- 
moved and, if the name is to be 
added to the mail list, it is sent to 
the mail room. 


3. The third sheet (white) is the 


salesman’s copy. 


4. The fourth sheet (pink) is sent 
to the salesman and must be re- 
turned by him within 30 days. The 


Continued on page 148 


Inquiry-handling always takes time. But, the amount of time depends 
on the system used. Some inquiry-handling departments are still typing 
the inquirer’s name and address on one card and then retyping it on 
the follow-up slips to salesmen. At Metal Products Sales Co., however, 
the name and address are typed once (on the label) and duplicated on 
four follow-up sheets. A simple code, also typed only once, gives the 
salesman, ad manager, and head of the mailing list department all the 
information they need . . . with a minimum of time and typing. 











7 times at bat...7 Home Runs! 


Latest reader-preference questionnaire by leading 
equipment manufacturer to his own customers and 
prospects again puts TEXTILE WORLD on top as 
‘‘Most Useful’’ of all textile publications. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Check the boxscore. 7 times at bat—7 home runs! In 
nearly all surveys a wide leadership over the second maga- 
zine of 50% or better. And in one study TEXTILE WORLD 
wins with a whopping 145% margin! 


Check the types of advertisers, too. Spinning machinery, 
warp-preparation equipment, power-transmission supplies, 
wet-processing equipment, card-room equipment, weaving 
accessories — a very important group. 


The above figures are preference votes. Not shown here 
because of space limitations — but available on request — 
are the numbers of readers uncovered by each of the above 
surveys. Those figures show, as might be surmised from 
the preference votes above, that TEXTILE WoRLD has more 
readers among textile administrative and operating execu- 
tives than has any other textile publication. 


The number of readers of a publication should be a far 
more important matter to the advertiser than the number 
of receivers. 


You, yourself, please be doubly sure. Make your own in- 
dependent test to your own list at our expense. Nothing 
complicated — just two straight questions on a simple fool- 
proof postcard. We pay, you keep score. Write for details. 


Your best-informed media appraisers are your own 
customers and prospects and they prefer... 








Textilé | ki 
rextil4\ orld 


® @ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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INQUIRY HANDLING... 


continued from p. 146 


salesman checks the name, title and 
address and answers the questions. 


5S. The last sheet is of white card 
stock and is sent to the sales man- 
ager or district manager. 

In addition to typing the name 
and address of each inquirer on the 
label, we add a code number. The 
code system is very simple and any- 
one can learn it in a short time. To 
help explain this system, I'll use a 
sample code of 6/14 67-201-31 4. 


1. The first set of numbers (in 
this case, 6/14) is the date the lit- 
erature is sent and the salesman is 
notified. We feel the year is not im- 
portant here because it is most un- 
usual to receive inquiries a year 
after the date of the promotion.) 


2. The hyphenated code can be ex- 
plained as follows: 

e If one “X” precedes the number, 
the inquirer is not on the mailing 
list but at least one person from 
company or branch is. 

e If two X’s (XX) precede the 
number, no one from the inquirer’s 
company is on the mailing list. 

e The first set of numbers (67 in 
the sample) is the month and year 
of the promotion — seven for 1957 
and six for June. 

e The next set of numbers show 
the exact promotion, mailing, ad- 
vertisement, etc. Each inquiry-pull- 
ing promotion should be given a 
number and the salesmen informed 
of the number. The exact system 
of numbering depends upon the 
amount of promotions or advertise- 
ments used. In the sample, 201 was 
given to a specific direct mail piece. 
e The last number in this hyphen- 
ated group designates the literature 
sent out as a result of the inquiry. 


3. The last number (in this exam- 
ple “4”) is the sales territory. This 
is used because it is not always 
possible to know, offhand, in what 
territory the account is located. It 
prevents confusion in the handling 
and tabulating of the slips. 

What does this system have to 
offer in the way of results and use- 
ful data? 


1. It tells the sales manager that 
the lead is being followed up. And 
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it provides a simple method of fol- 
lowing the contact to its conclusion. 


2. It gives the salesman leads and 
talking points. Only too often the 
inquirer says, “Yes, I received the 
literature. Thanks, I'll get in touch 
with you if I need more informa- 
tion.” Usually this is the end... 
it needn’t be. 


3. It tells the advertising man a 
great deal: 

® The title or position of the per- 
son answering indicates the qual- 
ity of the audience, as does the rat- 
ing (not shown in the example, but 
sometimes included). 

@¢ The number of literature re- 
quests shows the pulling power of 
the particular advertisement and 
the publication in which it was run. 
This, however, should be carefully 
analyzed as some advertisements 
simply don’t pull and some pres- 
tige publications certainly can’t be 
compared in inquiry results with 
books designed for that purpose. 
e It tells the number of new com- 
panies reached and the number of 
new individuals in customer or 
prospect companies. 

e It shows ratio of good leads to 
bad and tells which months bring 
the best results. 

Knowing exactly what literature 
was sent, the particular advertise- 
ment and the media used, the sales- 
man can ask the inquirer: “What’s 
your opinion on this type of litera- 
ture?” “Do you read the publica- 
tion regularly?” “Did you like the 
last mail piece?” “Did you attend 
the last exhibit?” 

Everyone likes to express an 
opinion on advertising, and once the 
talking starts, it is not difficult to 
get the subject back to business. 

In reviewing our past set-up of 
preparing the literature to be 


Cations and are pleased tc enctove scopy Wr wl be gad tc supply rou wrth 
Sot -ana! copies f you west 


the attached card makes st easy tor you to 


ster» 


1a! BNE eng neering statt wil! De glad te answer yous specific 
sions witteat Obi gation you will send complete detacts and prints 
emply check sgh and return the attached postcard and our representative 


wll be happy to cat! on you Of course there 15 90 obligat man tor thes service 
HITCHIVER Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
J teciision Aecdlount adlings 


select eS 


mailed, we found we could greatly 
reduce our time and effort. Letters, 
we found, were either not properly 
fastened or were sent in an envelope 
attached to the literature envelope. 
This all took a great deal of time. 

Now, we use a double post-card- 
size perforated card. One half tells 
the story and the other half is a 
business reply card. 

When a man wants to see a sales- 
man after he reads the literature 
sent him, he has something defi- 
nite on his mind. He’s a hot pros- 
pect. Why not make it easy for him. 

With our perforated card, we sim- 
ply fold it over the front cover 
of the literature. It seldom falls off, 
and it comes out of the envelope 
with the material. 

It is sometimes advisable to in- 
clude the salesman’s name and ad- 
dress somewhere in the literature 
“package.” One way is to include 
a card clipped to the literature. 
This, however, takes time. It is 
better to have the salesman’s name, 
address and telephone number 
printed on the first half of the dou- 
ble card or on the literature itself. 

The envelope containing the lit- 
erature should have these words 
printed on it: “Literature You Re- 
quested.” This should be _ very 
prominent (not just on the label). 
In my experience, I have found 
that material quite often goes astray 
when not clearly marked. People 
often forget what they have sent 
for, and your literature may go on 
the pile to be read “later.” An order 
can be lost if the material doesn’t 
get to the right person promptly. 

All in all, this system has saved 
us a great deal of time and effort. 
We think it is a tremendous im- 
provement over the one we were 
previously using . . . BUT, we are 
still looking. * 


— AFTCHIVER Manufacturing Company, lnc. 





Double duty . . Double post-card size perforated card is folded over front cover of the 
literature. One side says, “thanks for your interest’’; second side is business reply card 
for those inquirers wanting more information. 





U.S. population is increasing at the rate of 7200 each 
day. A growing population means the need for more 
goods and services. A rising standard of living 
means new, better and cheaper products. And, since 
we turn out more products, and better ones, by sub- 
stituting horsepower for manpower, future produc- 
tion advances mean more demands on the vital 
energy network—the power & plant services. 


More energy and services will be needed in our 
World of Tomorrow—more steam, electricity, hot & 
cold water, mechanical power, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, compressed air and lubrication . . . and 
more know-how to keep the power & plant services 
running smoothly and efficiently. 


POWER magazine provides the dynamic, informa- 
tive journalism specially designed to meet the tech- 
nical needs of 47,000 engineer-readers who keep 
these power & plant services running 24 hours a day. 


To POWER these engineers are important—as sub- 
scribers—and to power-field advertisers they are im- - 
portant too, because these engineer-readers are the 
ones who give the Big O.K. .. . which means a sub- 
sequent green light for the purchase of your equip- 
ment. Your stake in the power-field—today and to- 
morrow—can be expanded and put to your profit 
advantage by making sure that 47,000 power & plant 
service engineers know all about your products. 
Does your market strategy feature a 1957-1958 cam- 
paign in POWER to reach 47,000 power-field pros- 
pects? It should to achieve maximum results. 


If you want to move a product put Bowmer behind it 


McGraw-Hill @ @ 
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equipment... you can sell best in 


KLECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


& TELE-TECH 


. edited primarily for top-level engineers, the men with 
the real influence in the purchasing of electronic com- 
ponents and equipment . . . the men who design the 
prototypes, determine the specifications, buy the original 
parts. Published monthly, it covers the industry’s major 
technological developments; analyzes their importance; 
provides for the interchange of technical information on 
new methods and products. It deals with problems in 
design, production and operation. Of the 42,100 circulation, 
more than 26,000 copies are concentrated among the 
top-level engineers in the vital original equipment market 
—vice presidents in charge, chief engineers, engineering 
supervisors, and design engineers. Reader interest is 
intense, as exemplified by a 680% increase in inquiries in 
the last six months. 











Electronic Industries is published by Chilton Company, one of the most diversified 
publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company with the re- 
sources and experience needed to make each of 15 publications outstanding in its field. 
In keeping with Chilton policy, the experienced and highly competent staff of Electronic 
Industries devotes its full time to the field the publication covers, striving for editorial 
excellence and strict quality control of circulation. In achieving both objectives, it has 
earned the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 





CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age 
Spectator - Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal 
Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Hardware World -« Distribution Age» Book Division 
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WELL TO BE QUNE HONEST ABOUT fT, I'D RATHER 
QucTE THE GD FREES BECAUSE THEYRE EASIER 
READ... AND THEYRE LOWER/™ 


“AaCl, (T'S Too LATE To CONSIDER PROFIT 


Personalized . . Cartoons dig up salesmen’s past follies. Cartoon at right proves even sales managers aren't safe from a gag. 


They're ‘cartoon characters’ 


Why National’s salesmen laugh 
at their past mistakes 


By Ed Mitchell 

Traffic Manager 

National Seal Div. 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings 
Redwood City, Cal. 


# Before regular IM readers de- 
cry the presence of an outlander in 
these pages, let it be known that 
at National, the traffic department 
has long been a strong arm of sales. 
Fast delivery, at lowest rates, of 
merchandise in good condition is 
a function of traffic that helps re- 
peat business. 

But that’s not the story I have 
to tell. My story is on how to spice 
up a sales meeting, and it came 
about because I’m an amateur gag- 
writer. 

When Park Q. (Ace) Wray, Jr., 
general sales manager, was plan- 
ning the 1957 sales convention, he 
asked me to come up with an idea 
to inject some humor into the meet- 
ing. 

After several false starts, we de- 
cided upon a series of cartoons—one 
for each of the salesmen—to capi- 
talize in a humorous way on the 
salesmen’s foibles and follies. 

Setting for the unveiling of the 
cartoons would be the sales engi- 
neers’ final dinner party. After three 
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days of solid panel and discussion 
meetings, we knew they’d be ready 
for some fun. In fact, as Ace said, 
“They'll not only be ready for some 
laughs, they'll need some.” 

Once the cartoons were decided 
upon, we racked our memories and 
scanned correspondence and field 
reports for the “Achille’s heel” of 
each sales engineer. In a way, it was 
a dirty trick, bringing forgotten 
words and deeds to life again. But 
it was a lot of fun, too. 

At any rate, we did dig out 
something from the “past” of each 
of the 18 sales engineers. I worked 
up gag situations on each one, and 
then turned the job (including pho- 


he 
O22 


In this story, an amateur gag- 
man gets loose at a sales meet- 
ing, digs into the salesmen’s 
“pasts” and comes up with a ser- 
ies of “personalized” cartoons 
that not only get plenty of laughs 
but also have some far-reaching 
selling benefits 


tographs of the sales engineers) 
over to free lance cartoonist Walt 
Miller of San Mateo, Cal., who came 
up with 19 finished cartoons (see 
“extra” cartoon at right above) in 
record time. 

The cartoons were presented to 
the sales engineers with consider- 
able fanfare at the dinner. The 
presentation was given the title of 
the “National Court of Honor 
Awards” (“for superior salesman- 
ship, above and beyond the call of 
duty.”) The show got plenty of 
laughs and provided a fitting cli- 
max to the sales convention. More 
than that, according to Ace Wray, 
the personalized cartoons had these 
added benefits: 

e They provided each man with a 
memento of the convention. 

® They added to the esprit de corps 
of the sales force. 

e The cartoons were really sugar- 
coated pills of wisdom. If the sales- 
men can avoid the situations that 
were the subject of the drawings, 
they'll be better salesmen. 

® Customers who have seen the 
cartoons are bombarding us with 
requests for copies. They like—and 
so do we—the identification of our 
sales engineers with their inter- 
ests. . 





vours wuvoeo ev VOUF SIGNATULE 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 


Handwriting experts judge a person’s character 
by the way he signs his name. And many times 
customers and prospects judge the character of a 
company by the booklets it sends. out. 

Your booklets should always reflect the good 
name and character of your company. They 
should be well printed, sharp in the reproduction 
of halftones and type, crisp and true in the treat- 
ment of color. And the paper you use is highly 
important, too. It should be top quality — always 
top quality. When you show respect for your pros- 
pects, they will show respect for you in return. 


FS a 
ad xp? 


printing 


Team up with a GOOD printer. The way to 
look your best in print is to consult a good printer 
at the very outset of the job. He can deliver top 
quality printed pieces that will draw favorable 
attention to your product and service, enhance 
your reputation and increase your sales. 

A good printer will probably specify Warren’s 
High Standard Printing Papers. He knows War- 
ren’s stands for top quality printing results — 
results that command the attention and respect of 
your prospects and customers... .S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


) printing papers 
makea 
good impression 
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American Rocket Society Publications 


Offer Complete Coverage of the 


Only the ARS publications program satisfies all the unique 
“need to know" requirements of the engineers and scientists in 
the industry. Advertising concentrated in these publications 
assures you of constant exposure and timely impact on this in- 
fluential audience. 


‘s 2 PEED CANON OF Yee AMHR CAN OCEET HOCHST: 


Avous!T te57 


ASTRONAUTICS—Provides broad, authori- 
tative, interpretive industry coverage. Pub 
lished monthly. 


JET PROPULSION—Contains advanced tech- 
nical articles on research and development. 
Published monthly. 


gn Rocket Society 


ssile Directory 
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MISSILE DIRECTORY — Lists 
1200 products and their sup- 
pliers. The only directory com- 
piled exclusively for the missile 
industry. Published annually in 
February. 
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ARS ROSTER — Lists all ARS 
members, officers, committees 
and other important data. The 
only reference for locating peo- 
ple in the industry. Published 
annually in July. 


CAREERS DIRECTORY — Lists 
career opportunities in the in- 
dustry. Distributed to 50,000 
students as well as ARS mem- 
bers. Published annually in 
October. 





Multi-Billion Dollar Guided Missile 
and Rocket Industry 


Founded in 1930, the American Rocket Society is the only professional engineering 
organization devoted solely to the advancement of missile development, rocket re- 
search, space flight and related sciences. ARS membership includes all categories of 


engineers and scientists actively engaged in these fields. 


The Market: 


This multi-billion dollar market—missiles, research rockets, aircraft, satellites, space 
vehicles—has an unlimited growth potential. The industry is using electronic devices, 
chemicals, instruments, metals, fuels, plastics and support equipment at a faster rate 
than any other. It is constantly finding new applications for existing products and 


creating the need for new products. 


The Audience: 


ARS publications are read by the scientists, engineers and military leaders who have 
key responsibility for research, design, development and utilization in the fastest- 
growing field in the American economy. These are the men who establish requirements 


and specify products and services. 


Plan now to increase your sales by advertising concentrated in the American Rocket Society 
publications. For information contact: 


American Rocket Society 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-6845 


Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK: D. C. Emery and Associates, 155 E. 42nd St., YUkon 6-6855 

NEW ENGLAND: Harold Short, Holt Road, Andover, Mass., ANdover 22!2 

CLEVELAND: Rodney W. Cramer, 852 Leader Bldg., MAin |-9357 

DETROIT: R. F. Pickrell & Associates, 318 Stephenson Bidg., TRinity |-0790 
CHICAGO: Jim Summers & Associates, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Suite 556, ANdover 3-1154 
LOS ANGELES: J. C. Galloway & Co., 6535 Wilshire Blvd., OLive 3-3223 
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GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


SEPTEMBER, 1957 


GARDNER DISPLAYS COMPANY 


PLANNED PROGRAM OF EXHIBITS | 
INCREASES EF EFFECTIVENESS, REDUCES COSTS 


For most effective selling at lowest cost, a planned pro- 
gram should be developed for every advertising and pro- 
motion medium. These programs must be integrated into 
an over-all marketing plan. Trade show participation is 








FORD JET ENGINE EXHIBIT 
HAS DOUBLE OBJECTIVE 


The basic story Ford Motor Company wanted to sell was “per- 
formance through industrial teamwork,” with the J-57 jet engine 
as an example. This story, however, had to be planned for various 


types of audiences—engineers, technicians, stockholders, and the | 


general public. To complicate the problem, the exhibit had to be 
physically adaptable for use under a variety of conditions. 

The exhibit shown above was developed by Gardner Displays 
to meet these requirements. It was designed to fit either 8 foot or 
10 foot booths, and is easily adapted for use as an island-type 
display. Versatility of the unit is assured through both construc- 
tion and copy. It tells an intelligent story to technicians, but still 
appeals to the general public. 

Six oversize jet helmets with concealed speakers are suspended 
from the canopy over the engine, and a message repeater tells the 
story of the Ford Aircraft Engine Division and the J-57 jet engine. 

The exhibit has already been used at the Ford Stockholders’ 
Meeting; Armed Forces Day, at Selfridge Field; and the Oklahoma 
City Semi-Centennial. A number of additional showings are 
scheduled. 


MAIL TODAY... FOR SELLUTIONS TO YOUR EXHIBIT PROBLEMS 


Gardner Displays 

477 Melwood Street 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Please send us... 

] Special Exhibitor's Check List. 

— Drama and Action in Trade Show and Institutional Exhibits. 
J] Add my name to your regular mailing list. 

C) Send list of shows and complete data on the following: 
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no exception. 


Planning for exhibits at trade shows should begin with 
a study of the market represented and analyzed in terms 


eee” 
wis 

The following will help you 
evaluate your own practices 
in exhibit planning. If you can 
answer “yes” to these ques- 
tions, your exhibit program 
should prove most effective. 

1. Is your exhibit program 
planned in advance for at 
least a one-year period? 

. Do you study show at- 
tendance in relation to 
your company’s markets 
before you decide what 
shows to enter? 

. Do you budget all costs 
relating to show partici- 
pation either as part of 
your advertising expense 
or in a special category? 

. Do you consider design 


and construction costs of 
exhibits in relation to 


total costs and to desired | 


results? 

. When your show sched- 
ule is determined, do you 
discuss the whole pro- 
gram with your exhibit 
designer? 

. Do you plan exhibits for 
all related shows at one 
time? 

. Are your exhibits aimed 
specifically at the most 
important groups of show 
visitors? 

. Do your exhibits tie in 
with your over-all adver- 
tising and marketing pro- 
gram? 

9. Is the literature offered 
or distributed at your ex- 
hibits specifically planned 
to tie in with the objec- 
tives of your exhibit? 


*Exhibit Quotient 





| of your market interests. 


Detailed information on at- 
tendance can be provided 
by show managements and 
participation should be 
made on this basis, not on 


| “what you did last year.” 
| This same analysis is also 


valuable in making exhibits 
more effective by aiming 
directly at visitors who are 
most important to you. 


With a program and 
budget set up in advance, 
it is possible to design ex- 
hibits to do a good sales job 
in several shows. It may 
not be possible to use the 
whole exhibit, but portions 
can be incorporated to 
serve the purpose. When 
your exhibit designer and 
builder knows your whole 
show program, he can 
plan for maximum utiliza- 
tion of the exhibit. 


Advance planning and 
scheduling of exhibits can 
increase inquiries and sales 
because they will be more 


| closely integrated in_ the 
| over-all marketing and ad- 
| vertising program. Tie-in 





material, such as invita- 
tions and literature, can 
also be prepared in ad- 
vance and there will be 
more time for details, more 
time to assign and instruct 
booth personnel. 


Information on many - 
trade shows is available 
from Gardner Displays. 
Tell us the people you want 
to reach, and we will send 
you a list of shows, dates, 
places, and show manage- 
ments. No obligation—just 
use the convenient coupon 
on this page. 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
DETROIT @e CHICAGO e NEW YORK 








A basic tool 


Business publications: 
the steady push 


With all the promotional means now available to industrial 


advertising, it is sometimes necessary to stop and re-examine 


our attitude toward and our use of the basic tool— 


business publications. That's why this article is important. 


By Charles W. Kopf* 
Vice-president 

Fred Wittner Advertising 
New York 


# For major industrial products, 
the basic promotional tool is publi- 
cation advertising. Of course, there 
are some industrial products that 
can be sold almost exclusively by 
direct mail or by direct personal 


*Adapted from a talk at a national meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society. 


°** 30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


selling, but the average product in 
our field needs the steady push of 
trade paper advertising. 

Many people deny that they read 
advertising or that advertising in- 
fluences them. Actually, advertising 
is such a basic prevailing force that 
it influences most people unbe- 
known to them. 

Unfortunately, advertising does 
not always have the complete 
friendship of those using it. It is 
necessary to keep management 


constantly sold on both the useful- 
ness and the professional dignity of 
advertising. I believe, therefore, the 
first qualification of anyone engaged 
in advertising, be he advertiser or 
agency man, should be a deep faith 
in the use and the effectiveness of 
advertising. Advertising is not a 
“racket” to its honest and dedicated 
practitioners. It is part of the eco- 
nomic vitality that has raised this 
country to its high standard of liv- 
ing. Key to that high standard of 
living is mass production, and ad- 
vertising is the only force that can 
economically mass produce custom- 
ers to absorb our mass production. 

A successful businessman once 
said, “I would rather own a market 
than own a factory.” He was merely 
repeating what every business man 
quickly learns—customers are more 
important than the machines of 
production. And market franchises 
are won and held to a large extent 
by continued, effective advertising. 


What, no sales force? . . You 
often will hear it said that the only 
good reason for advertising is be- 
cause your competition is advertis- 
ing. Don’t ever believe it! While it 
is true that a salesman hates to sell 
an unadvertised product against an 
advertised one, this alone would 
seldom justify the commencement 
of advertising. Your company did 
not begin a sales force merely to 
keep up with the competition. In- 
deed, many companies had salesmen 
before they had competition. Those 
salesmen were put on the payroll 
because there was a job for them to 
do. There were doors to be knocked 
on. There was a selling message to 
be communicated to your prospects. 
In simplest terms this is exactly the 
job that advertising does. Like your 
sales force, advertising knocks on 
doors and communicates a selling 
message. Only, while your salesmen 

Continued on page 160 


Here's a thoughtful examination of the mainstay of industrial marketing 
—business publication advertising. Agencyman Kopf tells what the 
good adman’s attitude toward advertising must be. He cites some 
“shocking” figures to show why consistent advertising is essential. And 
he gives exact details on such things as media selection; the use of 
bleed, color and preferred position; headlines; layouts, and copywriting. 
Here’s a primer for beginning industrial admen—and a valuable re- 


minder for the experienced. 
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Proof of 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


readership 





. in the right markets 


. in plants representing your best prospects 


(in size and capital rating) 


. proof that Chemical Processing magazine 


gives THE economical coverage of the 


right people on the management team— 





the “hard-to-sell” important buying 
influences in chemical and chemical 


processing plants 


Putman Publishing Company 


& Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Buffalo / Philadelphia / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Lovis / Atlanta 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates — Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portiand 
Publishers of: Chemical Processings Food Business +Food Processings Industry Power 
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“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” GiaQ 








PROFILE OF A BUYING AUDIENCE... 


Study of what 1,067 CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING recipients told us about 
their Reading Interests and Buying 
Influences for 

@ Chemicals and raw materials 

e Processing equipment 


@ Plant equipment and supplies 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S Sth ANNUAL 
STUDY OF KNOWN READERSHIP... 


Over 20,000 individuals studied over a 
9-year period. What folks PROVE they 
read. Documentary evidence of 
readership 
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Putman Publishing Company, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me CHEMICAL PROCESSING MAGAZINE’s “Profile of a 
MAIL THE Buying Audience” and “9th Annual Study of KNOWN Readership.” 


COUPON 
FOR BOTH aa 


Address 
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might knock on but a few doors a 
day, your advertisements are knock- 
ing on thousands of doors daily. 

If anyone challenges the value of 
advertising, logically he must also 
challenge the value of a sales force. 

Industrial advertising seldom pro- 
duces immediate sales except in a 
seller’s market. Unlike toothpaste, 
cosmetics and the like, most indus- 
trial products are not sold, they are 
dought. In many cases, before they 
are bought, they must be specified. 
Therefore, do not expect advertising 
to “sell” your product. Instead, ex- 
pect advertising to stimulate an in- 
terest in your product or to gain 
for your product a favorable recep- 
tion or favorable consideration 
when purchase possibilities arise. 
And do not encourage your man- 
agement to believe that advertising 
can actually “sell” a product. 


Is he still there? . . Do not try to 
coast on the momentum of one ad 
or the momentum of last year’s ad- 
vertising. You cannot tell your story 
once. I wonder if you have ever 
realized the personnel turnover 
within a given industry. To drama- 
tize what I mean, let me give you 
the percentage renewal figures for 
magazines in some of the fields you 
may be addressing. These figures 
represent the percentage of sub- 
scribers who renewed their expiring 
subscriptions during 1955. 


® Among six publications in the 
chemical field, renewals ranged 
from 63% to 83%. 

® For three petroleum papers the 
range was from 71% to 83%. 

@ Three electrical publications’ re- 
newal rates ranged from 58% to 
71%. 

@ Three mechanical 
had renewal rates 
52% to 65%. 

®@ One design publication had a re- 
newal rate of 53%, another 61%. 
® Two mining papers had 52% and 
62% renewal rates. 

® Nine’ miscellaneous industrial 
publications’ rates ranged from 40% 
to 88%. 


publications 
ranging from 


Many of these figures are shock- 
ingly low. What do they mean? 
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First of all, let me say that they do 
not mean that the magazine is no 
good. Sure, some readers may dis- 
continue their subscriptions because 
they are dissatisfied with the publi- 
cation. But such dissatisfaction does 
not explain the great turnover 
among magazine subscribers. The 
real explanation lies in the great 
turnover of personnel through pro- 
motions, retirements, job changes 
and deaths. 

Think of what some of these low 
percentage renewal figures mean to 
you as the advertiser. If you are 
advertising in a magazine whose 
percentage renewal was only 60%, 
it means that 40% of the present 
readers you are addressing with 
your current ads probably did not 
see your ads last year. 

Isn’t this good reason never to 
take for granted the reader’s prior 
knowledge of your products, your 
services or your company? Isn’t this 
good reason to do a continuing ad- 
vertising job in the magazines im- 
portant to you? And isn’t this good 
reason not to scrap good compaigns 
or themes merely because the cal- 
endar has turned over a new leaf? 


Know your medica. . It is impor- 
tant that an advertising manager 
have a thorough knowledge of me- 
dia. While an advertising manager 
handling a consumer product can 
justifiably lean heavily on the su- 
perior media knowledge of his 
agency, the ad manager of an in- 
dustrial product, more often than 
not, can make a strong contribution 
to wise media selection. 

Since the budgets behind the pro- 
motion of any one industrial product 
usually are fairly small, my own 
preference is to spend that money 
to do a thorough job in the leading 
publication before adding a second 
publication to the list. 

Color, when used well, adds to the 
effectiveness of an advertisement 
and is usually worth the extra cost. 

Bleed permits the execution of 
more forceful layouts and should be 
used if this advantage is needed 
and fully exploited—and if the 
budget can afford it. 

My feeling on “special issues” is 
that in too many cases they are cre- 
ated merely to produce extra rev- 
enue for the publisher. There are, 


“ 


however, many worth while “spe- 
cials,’ and I do not mean to damn 
all of them. But certainly, many 
“special issues’ are nothing more 
than regular issues that would have 
normally resulted from compre- 
hensive editorial responsibility. 

While it’s nice to believe every- 
body in the book is going to see 
and read our advertisements, I like 
to recommend the use of preferred 
position so long as the preferred 
position offered is truly a high traf- 
fic spot and truly worth the extra 
cost. 

In recent years, there has been a 
growing trend to the use of multiple 
pages on an_ every-other-month 
basis, instead of single pages every 
month. If your story demands the 
size offered by multiple pages, this 
is perfectly acceptable but, in gen- 
eral, I would prefer to be rep- 
resented in a publication 12 times a 
year on single pages, rather than 
only 6 times a year with spreads. 

In many fields you will find sec- 
tional or regional papers competing 
with national publications. In gen- 
eral, I would prefer to stay with the 
national magazine, but I realize that 
“political” considerations and local 
conditions often dictate the use of 
sectional papers. 


Creating the ads . . The basic key 
to good industrial advertising is to 
communicate helpful information to 
the reader. After all, the only rea- 
son he reads the publications in 
which you advertise is his desire to 
obtain information he can use in his 
work. These magazines might be 
considered bulletin boards on which 
is tacked news of the latest develop- 
ments in his industry. These bul- 
letin boards are made up of both 
advertising and editorial pages. Edi- 
torial pages always succeed in com- 
municating information. Advertising 
pages do not always succeed. 
Sometimes the company’s pride 
and self-esteem get in the way of 
the message. Sometimes not enough 
thought goes into the preparation 
of the advertisement. To rent space 
on these bulletin boards, the pub- 
lisher charges the same rates to all 
advertisers. It is up to the advertis- 
er to make the most effective use of 
this space. 
To interest a reader, your ads 
must hold a promise of some reward 
Continued on page 161 
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for the time he is investing. Head- 
lines are your most suitable tools 
for this job. Layouts, too, are im- 
portant—for they are your initial 
visual contact with the reader 
speeding through the book. They 
must stop the reader and hold him 
for the fleeting instant in which you 
make your promise. The layout 
stops the reader but it is the promise 
of information contained in your 
headline that prompts the reader to 
read the page. 


Layout and typography . . Be- 
cause the layout represents the first 
moment of contact with the reader, 
it is, for that moment, the most 
important part of your advertise- 
ment. As such, it must create a 
favorable impression on the reader. 
Just as your company would not 
send a shabbily-dressed salesman to 
call on a prospect, it should not 
send shabbily-dressed advertise- 
ments. 

Plan your layouts. well and ex- 
ecute them well. Don’t be afraid to 
spend a_ reasonable amount of 
money on art, photographs, typog- 
raphy and production. I know it 
hurts to spend $400 to produce an 
ad for a $600 page. But you are 
handicapping that $600 investment 
if you try to cut needlessly on the 
art and mechanical preparation of 
your advertisement. Don’t get me 
wrong. I am not advocating four- 
color plates, duotones or high- 
priced art. Your ad can be all type 
and still be a good layout. All I 
suggest is a tasteful, clean, easy-to- 
follow layout with a minimum of 
elements and with type of a size, 
character and background that en- 
courages—rather than  repels—a 
reading. 

Treat your readers right, through- 
out your advertisement. Think of 
your advertisement as a salesman— 
and you're that salesman. Write the 
way you would if you were talking 
to your reader personally. You 
wouldn’t talk down to him. You 
wouldn’t be obnoxiously aggressive. 
You wouldn’t make wild claims. 
You wouldn’t use a trick device to 
get his attention and then let him 
down. 





force.”’ 





“If anyone challenges the value of advertising, 
logically he must also challenge the value of a sales 








Runaway sales points . . How do 
you make an ad forceful and effec- 
tive? Some of the most effective ads 
ever written were those that intro- 
duced a new product or those that 
introduced an old product to a new 
field. The secret of their effective- 
ness is no mystery. The writer knew 
that he had a virgin field to explore 
and pulled out all the stops in his 
sales pitch. In other words, he gave 
his readers a complete story. 

But then what happened in the 
succeeding ads? One by one, these 
important points disappeared, re- 
appeared and then finally disap- 
peared for good. Their absence di- 
luted the effectiveness of the ad. 
Sure, the advantages were still 
there in the writer’s mind and the 
ad manager’s mind. They knew 
their product was good on all these 
points but they were neglecting to 
continually tell the reader. 

I have seen this happen not only 
on ads that follow up a product’s 
introduction, but also on succeeding 
ads in a given campaign. Don’t let 
important sales points escape from 
your ads. Be on the alert to keep 
your ads at full strength. I know 
that sometimes, because of the ‘copy 
length, points have to be dropped 
from a given ad. This is acceptable. 
Just make sure they aren’t dropped 
forever. Help them to re-appear at 
least periodically. 


Two facts to remember . . While 
I do not believe that any ad is a 
complete waste of money, I will 
certainly concede that too many ads 
are not designed to make the most 
effective use of the money spent on 
them. One of the most frequent 
wastes is lack of clarity. Too many 
ads succeed in conveying their mes- 
sage only if they are entirely read. 
While we like to think our master- 
pieces are going to be avidly read 
by every reader going through the 
book, we do have to be realistic. 
Let’s admit that only a small per- 
centage of readers will read our 
ad fully. Let’s also admit that most 
of the ads in the book will be seen 


by the reader as he turns the pages. 
If these admissions are true, then 
why not design our ads to recog- 
nize these two facts? 

Make your ads convey at a glance 
your message to the reader speed- 
ing through the book. This needn’t 
mean “poster” ads with only 10 or 
25 words of copy. Length of copy 
is not affected by this. The impor- 
tant thing is the directness of your 
approach and, in the main, this 
means the carefulness with which 
you construct your headline. The 
promise of reader benefit within 
your ad can be made instantly clear 
in a 500-word ad just as easily as 
in a 10-word ad. 

Years ago I ran across some good 
advice on writing effective sales let- 
ters. I immediately saw, and I think 
you will too, that the same princi- 
ples can be used to build an effec- 
tive advertisement. These words of 
advice are easy to remember, for 
they total only four in number. Yet 
these four words can be more help- 
ful to copy writers and ad man- 
agers than many books on adver- 
tising. The words are: “Picture, 
Promise, Prove and Push.” 

It only takes a few words to ex- 
plain each one. 
© Picture—Picture to the reader 
the benefit offered by your product. 
@ Promise—Promise the reader that 
these benefits can help him. 
© Prove—Prove to the reader how 
your product will give him these 
benefits. 

e Push—Push your reader to some 
action on the product you are of- 
fering. 


No rules, but . . I am an arch foe 
of rules of writing and I would not 
suggest these words as a rule to be 
slavishly followed. Certainly, you 
can write a good ad without using 
them. But—if you followed them— 
I am convinced it would be im- 
possible to write a bad ad. 


Too many points . . Don’t ask 
one ad to do too much. We have all 
seen or heard of the East Indian 
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Can You Afford not to 


TOOL UP YOUR 


For Maximum Efficiency and 





Handy Free Kit Gives You Slide-Chart 
Know-How...Easily, without Obligation 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


You’re the expert on this exciting, efficient selling tool...when you 
have Perrygraf’s Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. Actual samples...case 
histories...colorful illustrated booklet ...simple how-to-plan form. Get 
yours now...for immediate study, and for future reference. No cost, 


no obligation...so write today! 








Here’s How You Can Make Your Sales Program 
Produce Added Volume at No Added Cost! 





If product development and produc- 
tion are making more progress than 
selling—look out! There’s trouble 
ahead, and it could be for you! 

Alert, aggressive sales and adver- 
tising men have found a new, inex- 
pensive, sure-fire sales tool—the 
slide-chart! This new device per- 
forms important sales functions— 
actually gives you more sales with- 
out more salesmen! 

By putting product facts at the 
fingertips of salesmen, prospects and 
users, a Perrygraf Slide-Chart can 
do all this for your company: 


Build a cream prospect list by offer- 
ing aslide-chart (in mailings and pub- 
lication ads) as bait for informative 
inquiries. Relating your slide-chart 
to your product, you get top appeal 
with no “curiosity” response. One 
manufacturer built a 10,000-name 
“blue chip” list in four weeks—by 
offering a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


Give your salesmen a useful “‘door 
opener” —in response to inquiries, or 
on cold calls. 


Inject your product at the buying 
moment. You'll get orders and re- 
quests for salesmen’s calls from pros- 
pects who use your slide-chart. 


Suggest related equipment with the 
primary purchase. This increases 
orders—at no added sales cost. 


Present your sales story graphically 
and clearly—what your product 
does, how it works. Make every 
salesman an active demonstrator. 
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Make expert salesmen out of order- 
takers—your own sales force, job- 
bers’ salesmen, retail sales people. 
Salesmen give prompt, accurate 
answers to questions...inspire con- 
fidence...often close sales before 
competition can respond to inquiry. 
Keep your product sold, by showing 
customers how to use product cor- 


PULL 
A SLIDE... 


OR TURN 
A DISC 


rectly and get maximum value and 
satisfaction. 

This is true automation in selling 
—producing larger sales volume at 
lower cost, in every area and every 
industry where you sell. 


What about Design? 
You don’t have to be an engineer or 
a mathematician—that’s Perrygraf’s 


What IS a Slide-Chart? A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull of a slide or the turn 
of a disc, gives information needed to specify your product. One simple opera- 
tion selects the right item...solves essential engineering or mathematical prob- 
lems...shows how your product operates. 





SALES EFFORT 


Top Sales Volume? 


job. All you have to do is define the 
sales problem, supply the data... 
and the job is done for you. It’s 
fast, simple, easy, accurate—and 
economical. 


What about Costs? 


Compare Perrygraf Slide-Chart 
costs with any other sales tool— 
catalog, demonstration model, 
data sheet binders, even trade pa- 
per advertising. You'll discover that 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts give you 
more sales force for less money. In 
fact, one user says, “It’s just like 
having 50% more salesmen—except 
on payday!” 

Actually, Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
in 10,000 runs average about 19¢ 
complete, including design, draw- 
ings, engravings and dies—less in 
larger quantities, somewhat more in 
smaller orders. Re-runs, of course, 
cost far less. 


Get the Whole Story 


You’re your company’s expert on 
slide-charts...when you have the 
bright, interesting Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart Idea Starter Kit! You have 
actual samples, hand-picked from 
your own industry. There are real 
case histories—and a handy how-to- 
plan form. It’s yours...free...with no 
obligation. Write for your Perrygraf 
Idea Starter Kit—today! 


Why Perrygraf ? HERE’S WHY! 


To be most effective, a slide-chart 
must be simple and easy to use. Man- 
ufacturing craftsmanship must be 
accurate. 

That is why leaders in every field 
—many with large engineering staffs 
~—turn to Perrygraf for design and 
manufacture of slide-charts. 

Perrygraf Corporation, originator 
of slide-charts, has produced more 
than 16,000 different designs, and 
holds more than 6,000 copyrights. 

Perrygraf design will save you 
money, too. Just tell us what you 
would like your slide-chart to do, 
how you are handling the problem 
now,and about how many you might 
use. We will tell you promptly, at 
no obligation, how it can be made, 
and what it will cost. 














Perrygraf Helped These Top Salesmakers 
Produce More Sales at Lower Selling Cost 


General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Frigidaire 
Delco 
Hyatt 

Detroit Diesel Engine 

Ford Motor Co. 
Mercury 
Lincoln 

Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Plymouth 
Air Temp 

Culligan, Inc. 

Sigma Instruments 

Magnaflux 

Charis Corp. 

W. E. Clark & Co. 

D. S. Kennedy & Co. 

Carlisle Chemical Works, 
Inc. 

Magnetics, Inc. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

The Black-Clawson Co. 

Fluid Packed Pump Co. 

Clicquot Club Co. 

Industrial Stainless 
Steels, Inc. 

Firth Sterling, Inc. 

Timken Roller Bearing 

Stevens & Thompson 
Paper 

Radiant-Ray Radiation 

The Todd Company 

Hamilton Management 
Corp. 

Day & Night Div. of 
Carrier Corp. 

Nic-L-Silver Battery Co. 

Robert Gair Co. 

Triplett Electrical 
Instrument 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Verson All Steel PressCo. 

Axelson Mfg. Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Supply 
Div. 

General Aniline & Film 
Co. 


The Prudential Ins. Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Belden Mfg. Co. 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 

Worthington Corp. 

Vickers Incorporated 

Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. 

A. 0. Smith Corp. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

Railway Express Agency 

Swift & Company 

Cooper Tire & Rubber 

Bryant Mfg. Co. 

L. A. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp. 

Sheffield Steel 


Fairfield Engineering Co. 
Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 


Air-Marine Motors, Inc. 

American National Ins. 
Co. 

Oxi Corp. 

The O. A. Sutton Corp. 

Oceanic Steamship Co. 

Moorman Mfg. Co. 

Olin Film Division 

Lear, Inc. 

National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. 

Wendt Sonis Co. 

Federal Pacific Elec. Co. 

Nashville Gas Co. 

The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Quincy Compressor 

Lock Joint Pipe Co. 

Mueller Brass 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 

Hopkins Mfg. Corp. Inc. 

The Carborundum Co. 

Silvray Lighting, Inc. 

Madisco, Inc. 

Moloney Electric Co. 

M. A. Young & Co. 

Triangle Package 
Machinery Co. 

John Blue Co. Inc. 

Koreandale Farms 

O. K. Tool Co. 


United States Steel Corp. 

Swift & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Fuller Brush Co. 

Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

The Falk Corp. 

York Corp. 

Philco Corp. 

Diamond Wire & Cable 
Co. 

Ray-O-Vac 

Pryne & Co. Inc. 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co. 

Pathon Mfg. Co. 

The Calidyne Co. 

Shure Brothers, Inc. 

Holo-Krome Screw Corp. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Hunter Douglas Corp. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

France Mfg. Co. 

Hooker Glass & Paint 
Mfg. Co. 

Pacific Corrugated 
Culvert Co. 

Baldwin Piano Co. 

Barcalo Mfg. Co. 

Commercial Solvents 

Henry Disston & Sons 

Combustion Engineering, 
Inc. 

The Gabriel Co. 

Rollway Bearing Co. Inc. 

International Metal 
Product Sales Corp. 

The Hallicrafters Co. 

Lamson & Sessions 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Whitman & Barnes 

Butler Brothers 

Kenilworth Steel Co. 

Tubular Structures Corp. 
of America 

Foremost Insurance 

Dowell, Inc. 

Deere & Co. 








PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Founders of the slide-chart industry — 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 


over 6,000 copyrighted designs 
Dept. 1-97, 1503 Madison Street— 
Maywood, Illinois—Fillmore 3-0233 


Dept. 1-97, 150 S. Barrington Avenue— 


Los Angeles 49, Calif., Granite 2-9541 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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fakirs who lie on beds of pointed 
nails. But have you ever heard of 
one who would willingly lie on a 
bed consisting of a single pointed 
nail? No — and the reason is ob- 
vious. A single point would pene- 
trate where a hundred points will 
not. This applies to advertising too. 
How many times have you seen 
advertisements so loaded with points 
that their very number either dis- 
couraged or confused their reading? 

Make your ads simple and easy 
to digest for the reader. Don’t over- 
load your ads with too many unre- 
lated points or too many elements. 
Strive for simple clarity. Don’t 
hesitate to sacrifice quantity for 
quality of impression. Remember 
the Indian fakir and you will re- 
member that one well-implanted 
thought is worth more than a dozen 
points that don’t penetrate the 
reader. 

I realize that a few paragraphs 
back I advised you to cram plenty 
of selling points into each ad. That 
advice is not inconsistent with what 
I have just said. The selling points 
I urged you to include in your ads 
were all related and could work to 
reinforce the main selling point of 
the ad. What I mean here is to avoid 
cramming your ad with unrelated 
points that do not contribute to the 
reader’s comprehension of your 
major message. In other words, you 
can mix related minor points with 
a major point. But try to avoid mix- 
ing two majors or unrelated minors 
and majors. 


How about repeat ads? .. Be 
steady in your faith in advertising 
and be steady in your advertising. 
Don’t tire of telling your basic 
story. Don’t hesitate to repeat facts 
about your product. And, of course, 
don’t ever hesitate to repeat adver- 
tisements. 

Most people do not take action 
the first time they see your adver- 
tisement. You have proof of this 
in your own experience in reading 
advertisements. How many times 
have you seen an advertisement that 
prompted you to try, buy or inves- 
tigate the product advertised yet, 
for a number of reasons, these ac- 
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tions were not fully consummated? 
Or perhaps the first advertisement 
did not fully convince you of the 
product’s merit. Maybe, like many 
of us, you had to be exposed to the 
same sales talk repeatedly before 
taking action. 


"Honor your inquiries’ . . I do not 
wish to debate the value of con- 
ventional publications versus those 
that are specifically designed to pro- 
duce inquiries. Neither do I wish 
to assay the relative effectiveness 
of ads that produce inquiries and 
those ads that do not. Certainly, I 
think that we can all agree that 
most advertisements are not de- 
signed to produce specific inquiries. 
But I do say this: Honor your in- 
quiries, however they may originate 
and whether or not you have asked 
for them. Relate this to your own 
experience. If you mail requests for 
information to two companies and 
only one answers, how do you feel 
about the company that has not 
deigned to answer your request? 

All inquiries are not equally im- 
portant—but all are important from 
a public relations angle if not from 
a sales angle. 

If your advertisement promised 
further information, make sure that 
information is forwarded promptly. 
Try to use your literature to de- 
velop the prospect before he is 
called upon by the follow-up sales- 


man. If your ad tells the reader to 
write for more information, be sure 
you have more information on hand 
to send him. Never answer his re- 
quest for more information by 
sending a reprint of the same ad- 
vertisement that prompted his in- 
quiry. 


Not black, not white .. These 
thoughts are conclusions that I’ve 
come to over the years I’ve spent in 
advertising. On some of the ques- 
tions you might complain that my 
answers have not been sharp whites 
or blacks, but rather varying shades 
of gray. And that is truly the way 
I feel on many subjects in adver- 
tising. Advertising—good advertis- 
ing—is the result of good judgment. 
And good judgment is something 
that must be flexible enough to cope 
with the intricacies of any problem. 

I have tried to expose you to my 
opinions rather than to present 
those opinions as rules. I am op- 
posed to rules because rules can- 
not cover every situation that arises. 

Here is a final bit of the only ad- 
vice on publication advertising: Be- 
lieve in it; tell your story clearly 
and imaginatively; tell it in the 
right books, and tell it often. Re- 
member, to many of your readers 
your company advertisements are 
the only company salesmen they 
ever see. « 








Space saver. . 


American Airlines packs a lot of sell-into small 


space with new convention booth, demonstrated by Ross Angier, 


American's manager of air freight development. 


Booth was 


created by Chartmakers, New York. 





One million gallons of water is the capacity of each of Boyertown’s dome-roofed reservoirs. 


BORO MANAGER 
ROWLAND A. READ 


Could This Boro Manager Be Your Customer? 


Your sales to municipalities are influenced 
by men like Rowland A. Read, the Boro Manager 
of Boyertown, Pennsylvania (population 4,074). 
Seven councilmen, who are elected by the people, 
have appointed him to administer the govern- 
mental business. Let’s look at what he does. 

Mr. Read is supervising the expansion of the 
water supply system, involving an appropriation 
of $350,000. At the same time he keeps an eye 


on street maintenance crews as they repave streets 
and alleys. Parking is a problem in Boyertown, 
and the Manager is involved not only with the 
installation of new automatic parking meters but 
also a system of collecting fines. Making purchas- 
ing recommendations on all types of products is 
a key responsibility, and he works closely with 
the councilmen before final selections are made. 

Mr. Read has to know something about every- 
thing in local government. His subscription to 
THE AMERICAN CITY brings him the latest 
information on how other cities and towns are 
solving their problems. The chances are greater 
that Boro Managers like Rowland Read will be- 
come your customers, when you invest your 
advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CITY. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





This weekend 


The men who said what icuditinsa™ to 


J. 
“4. For example, a CLEMSON 21” ROTARY is made of 241 different 
engineering materials: 3 irons and steels...6 nonferrous metals... 

8 nonmetallics...219 forms and shapes...5 finishes and coatings. 








Materials 


in Design Engineering 















Selection and Use of 
Metals, Nonmetallics, 
Forms and Finishes mM 


A Reinhold Publication / o 
430 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Any resemblance is purely 
coincidental... 


Informed . . This is Benjamin Franklin 
Gately, editor of “Shipping Age.” He 
made it his business to keep informed 
on what went on, and with whom. 


Circular file . . This is ‘Shipping Age,” 
a magazine that, according to an agency 
survey, was finding its rightful place in 
subscribers’ offices 


After the survey . . Here is editor Gate- 
ly again, after the survey results had 
been published. His new profession was 
a natural for his working habits 
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Story with a moral 


How to work your way 
DOWN to success 


Telling business paper publishers how fo run their publications 


is a tricky job. Here’s how one speaker at an 


NBP meeting did it without tramping on anyone’s toes 


= To an editor, working is like 
shaving: if you don’t do it every 
day, youre a bum. Benjamin 
Franklin Gately, editor of “Ship- 
ping Age,” was a bum. 

While the sales staff worked out 
in the field, Benjamin Gately 
worked out in his private pool. He 
knew the salesmen could sell, why 
waste time on editorial. 

Then, one dark day, an advertis- 
ing agency made an independent 
survey of “Shipping Age” subcrib- 
ers’ reading habits. The survey 
proved “Shipping Age” was getting 
filed—in the round file. 


The kibosh .. Naturally, Ben- 
jamin Gately lost his prestige. He 
also lost his job. Like his magazine, 
Gately looked for handouts. 

In his travels (from bar to bar) 
Gately stumbled across some stimu- 
lating artwork (strip joint posters). 








Key to readership . . |n his travels, Gate- 
ly stumbled across some stimulating art- 
work. Here was the key to reader inter- 
est his magazine lacked. 


Suddenly it came to him — why 
“Shipping Age” had failed. It had 
no appeal, no warmth, no beauty. 

Remembering his new secret to 
readership, Gately returned to 
work He used full page spreads of 
shipping crates—being stuffed with 
Marilyn Monroe, etc. He gave speci- 
fications and other worth while data. 

Naturally the new “Shipping Age” 
was a complete success. 


No joke . . This whimsical account 
is taken from a slide presentation 
given by Roger Slattery, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Chicago, at the 
spring meeting of National Business 
Publications. (The accompanying 
photos* are reproductions of a few 
of the slides.) And, although any 


*A number of the slides were supplied 
by John H. Baxter, vice-president, Earle 
Ludgin & Co., Chicago advertising 
agency. 

Continued on page 172 


Rehired . . Gately asked for his old job 
back and the new “Shipping Age’’ was 
born. It had appeal, warmth — and 
readers. It was a complete success. 





meat is vital to life... 


Everybody eats meat. Good times or bad, it is 
the main course for two or more meals each day. 
The Manufacturing Meat Industry has no sea- 
sonal slumps—and is relatively unaffected by eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1956, American Families 
spent 4.8% of their take-home pay on meat! 


Meat is the second largest industry in dollar 
value of product. And yet, only about 4,000 
plants produce this industry's giant volume of 
over 32 billion pounds of meat and meat food 
products valued at $18 billion. 


With continuing population growth, each year 
the consumption of meat grows, too. From 1950 
to 1957, the production of meat and meat food 
products showed an average increase for each day 
of each year amounting to 2,935,000 pounds! 


Science and the Manufacturing Meat Industry 
are producing a new concept in form, texture and 
consumer acceptability. With this trend continu- 
ing, the production, processing, and distribution 
of meat are likely to change so much in the next 
15 to 25 years, that the products and practices of 
that day will bear little resemblance to what we 
now know. Here are important reasons why, in 
helping to bring this about, meat plants are right 
now adding millions of dollars in new plants, new 
equipment and new processing departments. 


Here is the perfect in- 
dustry for you — an in- 
dustry that helps you 
grow in good times, 
keeps you safe and 


steady in the lean years. 


© 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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wherever you look today 
you find 


PACKAGING j 





wherever men work with packaging 
you find 


MODERN 
PACKAGING 


MODERN PACKAGING 





... the magazine of selling—for manufacturers of containers, 
packaging machines, equipment, materials and supplies. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION ABC/ABP 
.-.-asis MODERN PLASTICS, the magazine of plastics 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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resemblance between “Shipping 
Age” and any business publication 
living or dead is purely coinciden- 
tal, Mr. Slattery reminded all that 
many a jest has been spoken in 
earnest. 

He pointed out that the graphic 
arts of publishing offer many ways 
to add attention-getting values to 


a business paper. “This isn’t done 
with showgirls, of course, but rath- 
er by making full use of the advan- 
tages of new trends in layout.” 

He added, “There is no staid, fra- 
ternal rule in this business that 
claims a business paper has to look 
like proceedings from a Senate 
meeting. There are some business 
papers that look right at home in 
the living room. Due to appearance, 
they live a little longer.” a 





Here’s the answer 


* ‘ane! FE, ers. 


What happens when 
an agency moves? 


By Ted Sanchagrin 


IM Eastern Editor 


# You are Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
At long last you’ve decided to open 
that Pittsburgh office you've talked 
about. Some of your Cleveland peo- 
ple have been shuttling there to 
service those Pittsburgh accounts. 
Most of your chosen men like 
Pittsburgh. They know the once 
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smoky city has undergone a $2 bil- 
lion postwar renaissance, thanks to 
the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. But you’re 
uprooting them, transplanting them 
along with their wives, children, 
pets and household goods. 

They have problems. 

They ask questions. They ask 
about moving expenses, housing, 
schools, hospitals. What about ex- 


penses while house-hunting? Do 
travel expenses include everyone in 
the family? Will you allow for rugs 
that won’t fit into the new house, 
drapes that have to be dyed? How 
about my wife’s babysitting fees 
while packing, moving, un-packing? 

So you put it all down on paper. 
You’ve opened other offices before. 

It is not an inflexible plan, but 
something to work from — open to 
give and take and personal negoti- 
ation. It’s a sliding scale based on 
experience. You'll pay all reason- 
able expenses. Two trips for house- 
hunting, hotel and food bills while 
looking. Moving expenses for family 
and household goods. You'll make 
allowances for those odd _ rugs, 
drapes and furniture that don’t fit 
the space or color scheme. Yes, 
you'll take care of the babysitting 
fees. 

You mention that housing is tight 
in Pittsburgh proper, only a 2% 
vacancy rate, but better in the sub- 
urbs of Allegheny County. You 
mention the $60 million in new pub- 
lic school construction, good private 
and parochial schools, five colleges 
and universities. You mention that 
Dr. Salk discovered the polio vac- 
cine in the Health Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh. You don’t 
mention the second division Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 


More problems .. You have your 
own problems, too. 

This is a major undertaking for 
the agency. How much office space 
will you need. Where will it be? 
How much? When? How many men 
are moving from Cleveland? Re- 
member Cleveland will still be your 
main office, with 171 people, 53 ac- 
$15.4 million in billings. 


Continued on page 176 


counts, 


When Fuller & Smith & Ross de- 
cided to open a major branch of- 
fice in Pittsburgh, some of the 
problems encountered were far 
from the realm of ordinary adver- 
tising grief. Those problems and 
their solutions make up this live- 
ly and informative article. 





Get your secretary to push you around to the 


other side of your desk ... here’s why... 


When you go from the selling side of your desk around to 
the buying side, you get a better perspective on the view- 
point of the man you’re aiming at with your advertising. 


In this role, one of the buying tools you'll need is a 
directory to help you locate industrial supply sources. 
Now that you are an industrial “buyer,” don’t you think 
this is the kind of directory you would want to use in 
your work? 


= A one-volume directory that is wholly industrial— 
no non-industrial listings to slow you up in getting 
what you want. 


A directory that saves your valuable time because 
it is easier to use— due to its compact size and mod- 
ern indexing system. 


A directory that has 100% verified listings — no 
returned inquiries marked “out of business”—or “we 
no longer make that product.” 


= A directory that uses employment as a size indicator 
for each listed company—a most accurate measure. 


Industrial buyers get all these advantages in Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory. 


Now get your secretary to push 
you back to your own side of 
the desk, and resume your 
position as a seller to industry. 


Wouldn’t you consider the 
aforementioned user advan- 
tages to be of value to you 
when you advertise in an in- 
dustrial directory? 


And, also as an advertiser, wouldn’t you choose the 
directory that gave you these additional values? 


m= Greater manufacturing circulation than any other 
directory. 


m Coverage of plant, engineering, and purchasing 
executives in practically every worthwhile plant 
throughout the country. 


To find out how Conover-Mast PuRCHASING DIRECTORY 
can help you get valuable orders and inquiries, consult 
your advertising agency, or write or phone: 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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GRAPHIC CALCULATORS show how to use 
your product, solve problems, etc. Model 
above ‘calculates weight per 1,000 pieces 
for any given size of 8 various alloys. For 
a sample check box (1) in coupon. 
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How to 
choose it 


GRAPHIC SELECTORS help users to choose 
your product. Model above organizes buy- 
ing data .. . gives 13 vital facts about each 
of 19 product models. Mark box (2) in cou- 
pon for free sample. 


GRAPHIC DEMONSTRATORS visualize why 
your product is best. Model above drama- 
tizes working principle of a complicated 
metering device. For working sample check 
box (3) at right. 








questions 


.. Could one of these 
be holding back your sales? 


Now! Present product data swiftly, surely, dramatically 


with a custom-designed Cheathe CALCULATOR 


How To USE IT... HOW TO CHOOSE IT...WHY IT’S BEST. 
Consider carefully. Would your product or service sell 
faster if users could dial the answers to one or more of 
these 3 vital questions? 

If so, you ought to return the coupon below for full 
data on Grapuic Calculators. You’ll receive our FREE 
brochure, “A New Force to Allure New Business”. 


Grapuic Calculators — what they do 

A Grapuic Calculator focuses attention on the data 
needed to buy or use your product. You just set a 
slide or twist a dial, and presto . . . pertinent facts 
about your product are presented swiftly, surely, dra- 
matically! With a single easy operation, for example, 
a GraAPuHic Sales Aid can: 

Show how to USE your product .. . by providing 

quick, easy answers to complicated engineering 

problems, etc. [See panel (1) below. ] 

Help users CHOOSE your product .. . by quickly 

supplying sizes, styles, models and other specifi- 

cations. [See panel (2) below. ] 

Demonstrate why your product is BEST... by dram- 

atizing key advantages. [See panel (3) below.] 
Colorfully printed on vinylite plastic or special paper- 


board, a GRAPHIC Sales Aid can vitalize your entire 
sales program. The participation it arouses among 
prospects, customers and salesmen is unequalled. And 
remember: GRAPHIC tools are custom-designed for 
your product alone. You own the copyright. 


All you supply is the problem! 

A Grapuic Calculator is yours so readily, too. All you 
supply is the problem — GRAPHIC’s own engineers, 
designers and artists do the rest. Sample designs and 
estimates are submitted promptly, without obligation. 

The cost? Surprisingly low. Users say their GRAPHIC 
tools have been real money-savers . . . replacing vol- 
umes of costly printed matter . . . and doing a far 
better job in the bargain! 


Send for FREE samples, case studies 

Why not learn now what a Grapuic Calculator can 
do for you? Send the coupon below. By return mail, 
you'll receive our idea-packed folder, ““A New Force 
to Allure New Business,” along with working samples 
of Calculators used in your own field. 

Important: For “rush” requirements, please wire or 
phone collect (WAbash 2-6863, Chicago). A repre- 
sentative will be in touch with you immediately. 


GRAPHIC 
CALCULATOR CO. 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


SEND TODAY 


a GRAPHIC CALCULATOR COMPANY, Dept. M 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send your idea-packed brochure, “A New 
Force to Allure New Business” . . . along with actual samples of GRAPHIC 
Calculators used in our field. The principal problem(s) concerning our product 
is: [] 1. How to use it [] 2. How to choose it [] 3. Why it’s best 
(0 4. Also send folder on stock GRAPHIC items for general use. 


Stock GRAPHIC devices end monotonous routine figuring on e 


Name. Title. 











many everyday tasks. Items include famous GRAPHIC Profit- 
Finder, easy-to-use Percentage-Calculator, handy Proportion- a 
Dial, Photo-Engraving Price-Estimator, etc. Check box (4) in 


coupon for illustrated bulletin, prices. City. 


To 


c P 
Addr 


Y 





Zone___ State. 
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AGENCY MOVE... 


continued from p. 172 


Pittsburgh will have five accounts, 
90 people, $9 million. 

Will you have modern or tradi- 
tional furniture? What’s the color 
scheme? Who'll handle the buying 
of furniture, partitioning, office sup- 
plies? What about the placement of 
the media and production depart- 
ments, reception room, switchboard? 
Some people will have to visit your 
Cleveland office for training. 

Key personnel will come from 
Cleveland. You'll have to round 
out the clerical and service side 
from Pittsburgh talent. You have 
the nucleus of the staff you want. 
The office will be headed by John 
McKinven, vice-president from 
Cleveland. If you’re F&S&R presi- 
dent Bob Allen you know New 
York office manager Edith Krag has 
directed your New York and San 
Francisco moves. She can handle 
everything from pencils to people, 
and you ask her casually if she’d 
like to meet McKinven, who might 
have some minor questions. 

You thought of erecting a seven- 
story aluminum penthouse atop the 
Oliver Building right on Mellon 
Square. But it will cost too much, 
even if Alcoa is one of your ac- 
counts. Besides, it will not fit into 
the building’s architecture. You 
take a floor and a half at 211 Oliver, 
a street nearby. 


No blue shirts . . Your staff is 
forming. Alcoa radio and television 
will still be handled out of New 
York. Tom Slater from Cleveland 
will be in charge of Pittsburgh 
radio and tv. Hugh Redhead from 
Cleveland will handle Alcoa in 
Pittsburgh. Harry Deines from New 
York will run the Westinghouse ac- 
count group, assisted by Jack Reed 
from Cleveland. Ken Ede from 
Cleveland will handle Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Murray’s Eljer Division 
and West Penn Power. Cleveland 
will send art director Al Jenkins 
and production manager Fred Gas- 
ker. Jenkins went to college in 
Pittsburgh before smog control. He’s 
glad to be back, particularly since 
he doesn’t have to wear blue shirts 
this time. 


The staff up. Account 


shapes 
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execs, associates, copy and group. 
Suggestions are made on recruit- 
ment from area colleges, employ- 
ment agencies, personal recommen- 
dations. Try the telephone company 
for the best switchboard operator. 
Suggestions are followed through. 
Applicants like the interviewing 
background in the plush Carlton 
House, not realizing it’s F&S&R 
headquarters only for the moment. 

Responsibilities are set for art, 
employment applications, general 
files, outgoing and incoming mail, 
office manager, national and local 
media, tv, radio, films, production, 
publication checking, duplicator 
publication files, office supply pur- 
chasing, mimeograph, office mail 
distribution, service and mainte- 
nance, invoice checking, proofread- 
ing, receiving, shipping, stationery, 
reception, stenographic, supplier 
invoices, telephone, transportation. 


Who goes where? . . Mrs. Krag 
decides the paint scheme will be 
white, with black trim. The furni- 
ture will be modern. Chairs in yel- 
low or persimmon blue. An occa- 
sional wall in the same color. 
Couches to be conservative, say 
black with white speckling. Every- 
thing waist high, or lower. She 
winds up in Indiana trying to find 
where some missing pieces are. 
From her experience on such 
things in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, she knows media, art and 


production should be shielded from 
the reception room, but near enough 
not to impede the traffic of space 
cadets, artists and messengers. The 
New York switchboard percentages 
help in setting up the Pittsburgh 
board, 37% of the New York calls 
being within the office, 35% outgo- 
ing, 28% incoming. And Desk-Fax 
eliminates a step in transmitting 
teletype messages. 

These are things no designer can 
begin to know. 

So you’re Fuller & Smith & Ross 
and you open the Pittsburgh of- 
fice six months after the original 
decision to go ahead. Reporters at 
the press opening are mindful that 
F&S&R has the Westinghouse in- 
dustrial account, that the agency 
made Robert W. Orr & Associates 
a division of the agency. They re- 
mark lightly: “I see the building 
has Otis elevators!” and “Are you 
changing the agency name to Fuller 
& Smith and/Orr Ross?” You show 
them the Alcoa Building with 
Westinghouse elevators. You laugh 
heartily at the Orr joke. 

Account executive Paul Betz with 
a Mellon poster layout in hand 
passes through the milling throng, 
on his way to visit the client, near- 
by now. In the old days not so long 
ago this would have been a major 
expedition from Cleveland. The 
client rejected the layout, and the 
agency produced a new one over- 
night. 


? 


All quiet . . One packing case (beside door) remains from big move as F&S&R settles 
down to business in smart new Pittsburgh office. Here, in office conference room, 
vice-president Ken Ede (standing) talks to account executives (from left) Jim Nea, 


Pat Murphey and Gerald Lowery. 








Looking for tips on the market... 


The mass production metalworking market, that is? Then Production’s Research 
Director may be just the man who can supply this sales ammunition for you— 
as he’s done for so many others. It's his job to search out and compile the 
significant facts—provide the extra data that helps sell America's largest 
industrial market—mass production metalworking. 

Conveyors or cutters, lathes or lubricants—whatever your product, if it's con- 
sumed by America's 8000 mass production plants, Production’s research may 
well help you sell it more effectively and economically. Our Mass Production 
Library of market facts may shed light on your customers’ buying habits— 
provide the clues that spark more sales and cultivate new prospects in the 
$100-billion-plus mass production market. Get all the facts—see your Produc- 
tion representative or contact Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham. Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 
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the laws of science, the engineer 
often neglects the laws of econom- 
ics. As a result, the incidence of 
new product failure is shockingly 
high (estimated at 80%). Too many 
products are developed to satisfy 
the desires and hunches of people 
inside the company, when they 
should be designed to meet the 
specific needs of people outside the 
company—the customers. 


Market development .. Since 
products, however well they may be 
engineered, cannot succeed without 
markets, the processes of product 
development should be given the 
teammate of market development. 
Market development includes: (1) 
the detailed evaluation of market 
needs; (2) the planning of products 


Out of balance 
to meet these needs; and (3) the 
communication of product capabil- 


Market development: 
ities back to th ‘ket. 
the neglected partner penance oes ge of 


product and market development 
can be coordinated as shown in Fig. 
1 (p. 180). Both sides of the product 
“ladder” require engineering imag- 
ination and experience. The new 
product idea may come from prod- 
uct development, market develop- 
ment, or outside. Ideas are con- 
sidered jointly by product develop- 
ment and market development 
groups and proceed up the ladder 
if deemed worthy. 

First, engineers in product devel- 
opment evaluate the technical po- 
tentialities and limitations of the 
proposed product. The market de- 
velopment group then appraises the 
size and characteristics of potential 
markets. Specific product applica- 


@ Of all new products introduced, approximately 80%, fail 
@ This isn’t because they are not well engineered 
@ But simply because nobody wants them 


@ Here's a close look at the problem . . . and its solution 


By Albert D. Ehrentried marketing research people obvious- 
Presiden ly have failed to convince manage- 

ment of the true value of their 
yoncord, Mas work. In short, marketing men have 
done a poor job of marketing them- 
selves. 


echnical Marketing Associates 


= Management today spends 100 


times as much on product develop- 
ment as on market development. 
This is because marketing execu- 
tives have not convinced them to do 


The harsh fact of the matter, so 
often overlooked, is that a success- 
fully engineered product is not au- 
tomatically a successful commercial 


tions are defined and the required 
performance specifications are 
drawn up. In general, such coopera- 
tion between product and market 


development groups means _ that 
Continued on page 180 


otherwise. In the battle for budgets, product. In his preoccupation with 


In spite of such ammunition as a new product failure rate of 80%, mar- 
keting men still are limping home from budget battles with only .09% 
of sales to spend on market development. Product development, on the 
other hand, comes away with 7% of sales (100 times more than market- 
ing). From this, author Ehrenfried concludes that marketing men are 
doing a poor job of marketing themselves. He gives a step-by-step ac- 
count of ideal cooperation between product and market development 
in bringing out a new product. And he tells marketing men to use his 
findings to convince top management that greater emphasis on mar- 
keting can eliminate products without markets. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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New war 


on the 


PRR RRRESEESRSEEEE EEE EEE SSS 
SCOCCOCCHOOOOOCSEOEOOESEOSCOESSEEOE 


In expressing housing preferences, 
the female is more outspoken than 
the male. And so, when represent- 
ative women aired their views at 
an Official housing conference, our 
advertising fact-finders listened. 








Out of it came a new approach 
to our client’s advertising—a dem- 
onstration of the way his prod- 
ucts can make houses look dif- 
ferent, more attractive to women, 
without imposing a building-cost 
penalty. 


Keeping alert to new facts— 
digging them out when they are 
not easily available—helps us 
keep our clients’ advertising time- 
ly and effective. May we dem- 
onstrate—for you? 








THE RBRuUCHEN COMPANY 
DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO + RANDOLPH 6-9305 Scent anaes * shes ext voces 


not know about selecting your advertis- 
ing counsel. Your copy is waiting. 
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IN PRODUCT DESIGN 


It takes electrical engineering 


Today, “‘in a nutshell’? means more than ever. Now, beacon transmitters come 
packed in sardine tins; two-way radios are squeezed into spaces no larger than 
two packs of smokes; room-sized computers are pared down to desk-size.’ 


Works the other way, too—with steam turbine-generators burgeoning into 
450,000 kw capacity; transformers weighing in at 300-plus tons. 


Behind all this miniaturization and mountainization are men of vision! 


These are the electrical engineers—men whose penetrating, creative minds are 
already seeing and designing even greater marvels for the future, as they explore 
the potentials of today’s new materials, new components, new processes. 





»B aia = 


wus 






Design engineers at the General Electric Company’s 
Technical Products Department here confer on a 
wire design problem on the first production unit 
of a computer. Close liaison with engineering per- 
sonnel from three G-E plant locations was re- 
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IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

















to put electricity to work 


Name your markets. In communications, construction, power, processing, mining, 
transportation ...anywhere electricity can be put to work... you’ll find electrical 
engineers planning and specifying everything from tetrodes to transistors, reactors 
to rectifiers. 


In short, you'll find electrical engineers buying the works! 


And you'll find only one magazine reaching electrical engineers in every field. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—the only horizontal magazine in the electrical- 
electronic field—reaches more electrical engineers than any other technical 
publication, more than any electrical utility magazine, more than any electrical 
design magazine. : 


to put advertising to work 







OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS E; 









In a nutshell . . . ELECTRICA 
ENGINEERING simplifies your whol 
selling approach—reaches the me 
who put electricity to work, the me 
who do the buying for the big, fas 
growing electrical-electronic field! 











More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


9.7% 
INCREASE IN 
ADVERTISING 
PAGES 


(ist nine months 1957 vs. same period 1956) 
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7 ~~ ses 
more new product ideas can be ex- 
plored. The odds for coming up with [ ENGINEERING AND DESIGN —"| SaTRSPOCTORS FRETS | 

| IMPROVEMENT } sae 


really good products are thus in- a, | a ncn ucTiON 


creased. ; | PRODUCT TESTING 
[RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Som 
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A vital step .. The task of applied AL 
S : y i a ees COS EVALUATION OF MARKET neeos| 
research and development is to pro- | ore —_— 
duce products to meet defined mar- L_TECHNICAL POSSIBILITIES | 
s. 4 
ket need Pr ototype models are OUTSIDE CONCEPTION OF NEW PRODUCT 
produced and turned over to the IDEAS OR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


market development group for test 
and evaluation by selected users. — a 


This important product testing step ° ie. 












































. The inter-related processes of product and market 
is too often omitted. development can be coordinated. Ideas are considered jointly 

After testing, prototypes are re- and go on up the ladder if deemed worthy. 
turned to product development for 
engineering improvement. Full re- 
ports of such user tests help im- 
prove the new product from a 
human engineering standpoint and 
also help improve the product’s ap- AVERAGE 
pearance. Following a pilot produc- eae 
tion run, introductory promotion of 
the new product is undertaken by 
the market development group. The 
basis for such procedure is clearly 
stated by the manager of one mar- 
keting research group: 

“It may seem strange for a mar- 
keting research department to be 
charged with responsibility for 
launching the sale of new products, 
particularly when the marketing re- aan alae eee 
search analysts actually work in the INSTRUMENTS 
capacity of salesmen. The reason for en ee 
this arrangement is simple. The 
company’s products are very often 
extremely technical. Salesmen may 
not be nearly so familiar with the 
characteristics and uses of some 
new products as the marketing re- 
search department, which perhaps 
has worked very closely with the 
technical laboratories during their 
development. 

“The company feels, therefore, 
that the marketing research depart- 
ment should use its knowledge to 
aid in the difficult job of introducing 
such new products. The procedure, 
furthermore, keeps the marketing 
department keenly aware of its own 
abilities to analyze the needs of the 
market and to direct others in satis- 


fying them.” , ae 


Product success insurance . . If Fig. 3 . . The 7% of sales volume devoted to product de- 

the introductory promotion is suc- velopment in the electrical equipment and instrumentation 

cessful, full production and sales industry is supported by only .09% for market development. 
Continued on page 182 
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Fig. 2 . . The percent of sales dollars spent on industrial re- 
search and development is indicated for several industries. 
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“Men are all alike!” 


\ad 


,?? 


“Politicians are all altke: 
“Cowboy movies are all altke!”’ 
‘Restaurant food ts all alike!” 

“Cigarettes are all alike!” 

Fortunately these often spoken 
generalities are never true 
for there are always some 

men and organizations that 
strive just a little harder to 


make themselves finer. 


Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings, inc. 


America’s Finest 


Photoengraving Plant 


333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6 
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MARKETS... 


continued from p. 180 


can start. It is important to note 
that the costs of tooling, inventory 
and major sales promotion are not 
undertaken until the product has 
proven its worth. The procedure of 
fig. 1 is thus a conservative and 
methodical one. 

The related roles of product de- 
velopment and market development 
are seldom followed. Ideas go di- 
rectly into research and develop- 
ment, and then into sales. In fig. 2, 
the per cent of the sales dollar 
spent on industrial R&D is indicated 
for several fields. 

The amount spent by industrial 
companies to verify and guide in- 
dustrial research programs, how- 
ever, is shockingly low. As shown in 
fig. 3, the 7% of sales volume de- 
voted to product development is 
supported by only .09% for market 
development. With almost 100 times 
as much spent for product develop- 
ment as market development, it is 
apparent that the balanced and co- 
operative plan shown in fig. 1 is not 
being used by American industry. 


Selling marketing . . It is time for 
marketing men to show top man- 
agement how a survey before the 
development process can cut the 
costs of development and reduce 
product failures. Survey informa- 
tion can guide engineers more di- 
rectly to a product solution and can 
take poor products out of develop- 
ment. Both results help relieve the 
serious shortage of engineers. 

Management sometimes has the 
mistaken impression that marketing 
research determines only whether 
the product should, or should not, 
be marketed. To explore the ap- 
plications for a new pumping prin- 
ciple, for example, a recent survey 
defined: (1) the individuals within 
companies who were directly con- 
cerned with pumping equipment; 
(2) the temperatures, viscosities, 
specific gravities, acidity/alkalinity, 
and corrosibility of the materials 
pumped; (3) pump sizes, capacities, 
operating pressures and conditions 
of operation; (4) number of pumps 
purchased each year; and (5) aver- 
age amount paid per pump. 

Based upon the valuable infor- 
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mation that can be obtained, the 
amount of money spent for market 
development should be about 5% to 
10% of the expenditure for product 
development. This is a sound in- 
vestment in product success, and 
provides for the performance of the 


important market development 
functions listed in fig. 1. The sooner 
the value of formal marketing pro- 
cedures can be impressed upon in- 
dustrial management, the sooner the 
tragic waste of products without 
markets can be eliminated. . 





Turns press comments 
into selling tool 


= How do you effectively merchan- 
dise a new and revolutionary prod- 
uct? Well, for one thing, you can 
take all the nice things other peo- 
ple say about it and incorporate 
them into your own promotion. 

Kitchen Equipment Department 
of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Hoopeston, Ill., did just that 
in preparing literature on its new 
automatic tea maker. The machine, 
developed by FMC with the co- 
operation of the Tea Council of 
U.S.A. and the National Restaurant 
Association, automatically brews 
and dispenses both hot and iced tea 
at the same time. 

The answer to the merchandising 
problem, found with the help of 


Kitchen Equipment Department’s 
agency, The McCarty Co., Chicago, 
was a 22 x 34” broadside printed in 
black and white on one side only. 
Headline stated, ‘“Here’s what 
they’re saying about the New FMC 
Automatic TeaMaker.” Below were 
reproduced a number of publicity 
items gathered from leading maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

KED salesmen are using the 
broadside as a sales tool to acquaint 
dealers and prospects with the 
complete story. Lyle M. Williams, 
Eastern sales manager of FMC’s 
Kitchen Equipment Department, 
says results have been excellent 
and that the company is also using 
the piece in direct mail promotion. 





Here's what they're saying about the 
HEW FMC AUTOMATIC TEAMAKER 





': 





Sei!s itse'f . . Broadside designed to merchandise Food Machinery & Chemical Corp’s 


new automatic tea maker is prepared from magazine and newspaper publicity given 
the new product. The piece is used in direct mail promotion and also, as sales tool 


by company’s salesmen. 





WHY DO ENGINEERS READ ELECTRONIC NEWS ? 


The alert and industrious engineer knows he 
must combine business news and information 
with his technical know-how to make the best 
use of his talents. He needs business news and 
information because he is largely responsible 
for the selection or specification of materials, 
components and test and measurement equip- 
ment. He studies the business values (cost, 
reliability, availability, etc.) of each item 
he uses, as well as its technical values. 


Neither consideration overshadows the other 
because his product, too, must have both 
technical and business values. 


The advertising and business news published 
each week in ELtectronic News fills the en- 
gineer’s need (and management’s, too) for 
a brief, factual and complete source of cur- 
rent information on the latest developments 
in products and materials. 


He means BUSINESS when he reads ELECTRONIC NEWS! 


CGhectronic News : &. wins. x.y.3 


A FAIRCHILD NEWS PUBLICATION + Publishers of: 
Daily News Record * Home Furnishings Daily * Men’s Wear 
Women’s Wear Daily * Supermarket News * Footwear News 





Electronic News 


THE UNOURTEN'S WEEKLY waWararER © 4 FameRneD PHEUEATION 








ro 


Phone Servicing 
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What Architects and Engineers Want 
In an Architectural Magazine 


(and find abundantly in Architectural Record ) 












EDITORIAL CONCENTRATION ON THEIR PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS— Architec- 
tural Record is the one magazine edited specifically for architects and their engineers. 







ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW— Architectural Record has the 
largest staff of architect and engineer editors in the field, including four regular 
members of the American Institute of Architects and one member of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada.* 








TOP QUALITY PRESENTATION — Thirty-seven awards for editorial excellence, in- 
cluding 5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines by the American Institute of 
Architects, attest to the Record’s unequaled editorial quality. 








TIMELINESS—Only Architectural Record’s editorial content is timed continuously 
with the aid of Dodge Reports of building planning activity to be of maximum value to 
architects and engineers in terms of the work on their boards. 








EDITORIAL ATTENTION TO ALL THEIR DESIGN INTERESTS— The editorial con- 
tent of the Record is scientifically balanced to serve the known interest of architects 
and engineers (as revealed by Dodge Reports) in the design of all types of buildings, 
nonresidential and residential, small and large. 








EDITORIAL DEPTH AND BREADTH—In the twelve months ending June 1957 the 
Record published over one-third more editorial pages than any other magazine in 
its field—with more editorial pages on nonresidential buildings, residential buildings, 
news, new products and technical subjects—in short, more on just about everything 
that interests architects and engineers. 








ADVERTISED BUILDING PRODUCT INFORMATION—Nine-tenths of Architectural 
Record’s architect and engineer subscribers value its advertising pages in their work. 
In the first 8 months of 1957 the Record gave its readers 47% more pages of adver- 
tised product information than the second magazine, 58% more than the third magazine 








*A striking example of Record editors’ sure grasp of what is most significant architecturally i is their pub- 
lication—prior to the judging—of all six top award-winning buildings in the A.I.A.’s 1957 National 
Honor Awards Program. 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 18_N. Y OXFORD 5-3000 


What Advertisers Want 


In an Architectural Magazine 
(and find exclusively in Architectural Record) 


Top architect circulation 

Top engineer circulation 

Top architect and engineer readership (demon- 
strated by 99 out of 109 studies spoNSORED 
BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND 
AGENCIES.) 


Top verifiable building market coverage (Dodge 
Reports document Architectural Record’s cov- 
pe of 93% of the total dollar volume of all 
architect-planned nonresidential building, 77% 
of all architect-planned residential building.) 
Lowest cost coverage (Architectural Record offers 
advertisers the lowest cost per page per 1,000 
architect and engineer subscribers.) 





Most active magazine marketplace (Year after 
year more building product specifiers and sellers 
get together in Architectural Record than in any 
other magazine.) 


Again in 1958... 
advertising will work harder for you in Archi- 
tectural Record, the ““Workbook of the Active 


Westwood Senior High School, : ys 
Westwood, Mass. bien : H : 2 Architect and Engineer. 
to architects and engineers in ‘ ; 

Architectural Record. Architects: 

The Coletti Brothers. Photogra- 

pher: Joe Molitor. 








Three-way . . 


Four fundamentals 


Simonds box acts as dispenser, has handsome design and intriguing 
method of giving product-use instructions. 


Does your package 
sell your product? 


Here are some important questions . . and their answers. . 


on using corrugated boxes not merely as a package for 


industrial products but also as a strong merchandising tool 


By Howard Stumpf, Jr. 
Merchandising Consultant 
Hinde & Dauch 
Sandusky, O. 


= What does your box do for your 
product? 

Does it protect your goods in 
shipment and storage? Does its 
economy help keep product costs 
down? Chances are your present 
industrial shipping box does both 
those things (as good industrial 
packaging has for years). Yet un- 
less it goes a giant step further, it 
isn’t the modern merchandising 
tool it should be. 

Sales-conscious manufacturers 
are fast learning that merchandis- 
ing — via the corrugated box — is 
as important in industrial circles as 
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it is in consumer markets. Te be 
sure, the techniques differ — if only 
because you don’t sell a carburetor 
like you do a candy bar. But bas- 
ically, the motives are identical: 
You want to induce people to buy 
your product and to continue buy- 
ing it. 

Take a look at your own indus- 
trial box, for example, and check it 
against the merchandising funda- 
mentals offered here. 


Merchandising . . How does a 
corrugated box “merchandise?” 
No one would deny that the more 
desirable you can make your prod- 
uct, the more saleable it becomes. 
Thus, the box that merchandises 
your industrial product is the box 
that makes your product more at- 


tractive, more convenient, more 
useful, more desirable to your cus- 


tomer or prospect. 


Attractiveness .. How attractive 
is your corrugated box? 

Visual package design has earned 
its strongest emphasis in consumer 
goods fields. And understandably 
so. Consumer goods are sold large- 
ly on sight rather than on specifica- 
tion, and the display factor involved 
in consumer selling demands visual 
appeal. 

But this in no way minimizes the 
increasing importance of attractive- 
ness in the design of your industrial 
box. Bear in mind that your box 
can reflect the quality of the prod- 
uct inside and the pride of the firm 
that manufactures that product. To 
the people who see your box and 
use your product, an archaic pack- 
age motif implies an archaic prod- 
uct and organization. 

Secondly, your industrial pack- 
age should help to establish and 
build brand identity. If you want 
people — industrial or otherwise — 
to see and remember your name, 
show it to them colorfully and at- 
tractively on the side of your prod- 
uct box. 

The die-cut corrugated box used 
by Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., provides an excellent 
example of smart design and taste- 
ful color used to glamorize an in- 
dustrial package and build strong 
brand identity. (See illustration.) 
The box is printed in black and 
white on a red background. Outline 
letters are used to emphasize the 
company name. 

The importance of exterior design 


Continued on page 188 


Is your industrial product pack- 
age attractive? Is it easy to han- 
dle and store? Does it make the 
product easier to use? If you can- 
not answer these questions, or if 
you have the wrong answers, this 
article will help put you straight 
—and provide you with a valu- 
able merchandising tool. 
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“What makes daily 
American Metal Market 
our best media buy?” 


NEWS — first to reach the reader with the most news 
and data — from every world-wide metal market and 
all regional areas in U. S. and Canada. Over 370 
metal prices summarized daily. 


ADVERTISING ~— More advertising carried than 
any other metals publication — including many 
exclusive advertisers. 


af aati! 


“AMM is unique 
on 4 counts in 
market coverage” 


a 


1 eee a eee 


hie Ay Sy 
FURNITURE, ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT 


AUTHORITY — Most constantly used and quoted 
of all metals publications — largest companies in 
the country regularly insert in their long-term buy- 
ing and selling contracts the accepted purchasing 
clause, “As published in American Metal Market.” 


COST — Lowest cost-per-thousand circulation, per 7” x 
10” adt — $11.83. 


YOU WILL FIND NO SUBSTITUTE—OR COMBINATION OF 
SUBSTITUTES—FOR THIS DAILY METALS NEWSPAPER 


Make it your key medium to sell that concentrated group of men who influence the buy- 
ing of metals in tonnage quantities. Readership 79.7% administrative and purchasing. 


py ARKET & COVERAGE 


AMM is the daily business newspaper of the steel and metal producing, 
fabricating, and distributing industries: 
Metalworking, processing, distributin 
Producers of steel and metals aoe See BO 
Government and miscellaneous 


5.6% 
Complete Market & Media File on request 
CIRCULATION 


Over 12,400 ABC, and 81.5% of AMM’s national subscribers are con- 
centrated in the 12 states where 82.8% of all metalworking plants are 
located. With the highest annual subscription rate ($20) in its field, AMM 
reaches tonnage buyers of metals and metal products who require 
information on prices and market trends every day — not every week or 
every month — as a basis for their purchasing decisions. 


READERSHIP 


Daily audience of over 31,000, with average of 2.5 readers per copy: 
Purchasing and administrative : 79.7% 
Production and engineering... . eer: fC 
Other 10.0% 


From a recent survey representing 59.54% of AMM's paid subscribers 


ie 


tOf metols publications with 5,000 or more circulation 


(75) 


*, ¢ 
“wivens? 


-d 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The daily business information essential to metals executives is found 
only in AMM’s editorial content: 1) day’s market information with more 
price quotations here and abroad on steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
scrap, ores and fuels than any other publication; 2) day’s news, analyses 
of news, trends, developments, forecasts, and 3) day’s news from Wash- 
ington and abroad — for potential impact on metal markets and prices. 
Twelve full-time editors, each a market specialist in one or more metals. 
Staffed news bureaus in Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago. Correspondents 
in key metal centers throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


More advertisers place more linage in American Metal Market than in 
any other metals publication. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERTISING PAGES RUN IN 1956 


1. AMERICAN METAL MARKET......8,730t 


2. Oil & Gas Journal 7,441 7. Machinery 
3. Iron Age 6,254 8. Machine Design 
4. American Machinist 6,245 9. Foundry 
5. Steel 6,069 10. Metal Progress 
6. Product Engineering 4,393 11. Materials & Methods 
tBased on AMM's newspaper page, equiv. to four 7” x 10” ads 
SOURCE: 2-11, IND. MKTG 


A:ntoritay Meal M 
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1. Big box is easy to handle. 


BOX MERCHANDISING .. 
continued from p. 186 


as a merchandising factor — plus 
the ease and economy of printing 
on corrugated board — accounts 
to a large degree for corrugated’s 
wide acceptance as an industrial 
packaging material. 


Handling . . Does your box sim- 
plify handling and storage? 

The handling ease and simplicity 
of storage afforded by your indus- 
trial box can serve as an important 
merchandising function, too, by in- 
fluencing your product’s popularity. 

Several factors are vital in this 
respect. 


® First, your box should amply 
identify your product. Quite apart 
from brand identity, mentioned 
above, your industrial package 
should tell what the product is and 
should legibly state the quantity, 
sizes, model numbers and important 
specifications on the box exterior. 


® Secondly, your box should be of 
a size appropriate to the conditions 
under which it is handled, stored 
and used. Both the nature of your 
product and its use influence this, 
of course. But in general, your in- 
dustrial pack should accommodate 
product quantities which are logical 
from your customer’s point of view. 
In addition, your package should be 
proportioned to facilitate palletiz- 
ing. 

One striking example of intelli- 
gent box size is demonstrated in the 
giant pallet pack used by Clare 
Manufacturing Co., Division of 
Holley Carburetor Co., Clare, 
Mich. (Fig. 1) The double-wall, 
corrugated boxes each hold 80 car- 
buretors. Strapped to the pallet and 
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2. ‘Package’ adds to product’s utility 


shipped in pairs, the units can sim- 
ply be conveyed to customer as- 
sembly lines intact. This procedure 
—— tailored to product use — vastly 
facilitates handling and effects con- 
siderable time savings over indi- 
vidual or limited-unit packaging. 


© Third, special features of box de- 
sign can, in many instances, im- 
prove package handling and stor- 
age. The corrugated nail box 
provides an excellent example of 
this. 

A nail box used by Dickson 
Weatherproof Nail Co., Houston, 
Tex., for instance, features special 
hand holes that ease handling of 
the hundred pounds of nails packed 
inside. In addition, the smooth ex- 
terior, ease of assembly, light 
weight, regular shape and compact 
size provide still other advantages 
for this industrial package over the 
traditional nail keg that it replaced. 


Easy to use . . Does your box 
make your product easier to use? 
The box that simplifies the use 
of its product offers that product a 
strong competitive sales edge. Box 
dispensers, though they found their 
early use in consumer fields, have 
more recently demonstrated their 
value in industrial packaging, too. 
One such “dispenser” is the cor- 
rugated reel (Fig. 2) used by The 
Rex Corp., West Acton, Mass., to 
ship lengths of plastic stripping, 
called Rextrude. A die-cut hole in 
the center permits customers to slip 
the reel on a spindle; and a strip 
of corrugated board fits over the 
product to protect it in shipment. 
The box used by Precision Pack- 
aging Co., Ltd., Scarborough, On- 
tario, to ship sulphuric acid (Fig. 
3) provides another example of 
packaging designed to facilitate 


3. Acid package protects user. 


product use. Unique corrugated 
sleeves not only protect the product 
in shipment, but feature a_per- 
forated, removable collar that per- 
mits use of the product without 
removal of the protective sleeve. 

Telling your customer how to use 
your product can be an important 
packaging function, too — one that 
pays big dividends in customer sat- 
isfaction. Though not all products 
require detailed instructions on 
their use, you must be sure to tell 
your customer everything he needs 
to know about your product, how 
to use it, maintain it, clean it, serv- 
ice it. Your product package can 
help you do this. 

One side or a flap of your cor- 
rugated box can serve as a simple 
“instruction sheet,” listing pertinent 
specifications and how-to-use data. 

The Simonds Saw Box, 
tioned above, aptly presents sim- 
ple instructions for the use of its 
steel band saws. Four die-cut 
“windows” show the proper oper- 
ating speeds for cutting conven- 
tional ferrous and _ non-ferrous 
metals. This information is printed 
on the unit’s inner reel and comes 
into view through the windows as 
the reel is revolved to dispense the 
product. 

Naturally, your product and its 
markets will dictate how many of 
those merchandising functions 
should apply to your corrugated 
box. And a qualified package engi- 
neer will suggest still others. But 
unless your present package meas- 
ures up to most of the factors men- 
tioned here, you are overlooking a 
powerful and extremely economical 
product merchandising tool — a 
well-designed package, dedicated to 
the sale of the product it con- 
tains. e 


men- 
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John Deere Waterloo Tractor Works, Waterloo, lowa—one of the largest tractor plants 
in the world—covers over 148 acres. Here are made various types of ultramodern tractors 
that meet the power requirements of nearly every size farm and every kind of crop. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


at John Deere? 


Twice each month Deere & Company executives look to A.I. for latest 
news in their fields. Automotive Industries subscribers among the key 
men of this outstanding manufacturer of self-propelled farm equipment 
number over 100—in management, engineering, production and sales, 
In addition to the 56 engineering and 40 production subscribers, many 
others in these departments read routed copies regularly. 


There’s a mighty good reason why over 21,000 busy men prefer A.I. 
It gives them exclusive, authoritative coverage of latest design and pro- 
duction developments. Some 3700 manufacturers of cars, trucks, buses, 
tractors, aircraft, engines, parts, and powered agricultural and construc- 
tion equipment value this editorial service highly. ‘They have a lot to say 
in the spending of $15 billion annually by their companies. Build your 
sales with a consistent advertising program in A.I. 


LION | 
~ © AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 4 ciitioo€l) Purtication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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nom. lenad te Abu. Dhabi. 


Petroleum Week Editor Covers 12 Arabian Countries and Shiekhdoms 


to Get the Story First-Hand 


ANDA JABLONSKI spends more than 
Wie her time in the field. Because of 
the increasing importance of the Middle 
East, her latest visit to this area lasted 4 
months. Wanda is one of the few Westerners 
ever to have entered some of the remote 
shiekhdoms she visited. 

Traveling to distant corners of the earth 
to get a story, and being recognized as 
an authority, are standard practices for 
McGraw-Hill edito-s. But Wanda is the only 
senior editor in the industry who is both a 
hard-working authority and a woman. 

Wanda has been “‘up to her neck in oil” 
since a rambunctious Texas goat catapulted 
her into an open oil storage pit when she was 


three. She grew up traveling the world with 


her geologist father. After becoming a busi- 
ness reporter specializing in petroleum, she 
joined PETROLEUM WEEK during its 
formative stages in 1954 and became a 
Senior Editor soon after. Today, Wanda 
ranks as an outstanding journalist and top 
authority on petroleum. 

Such accurate, on-the-spot reporting helps 
make McGraw-Hill magazines must reading 
for the key men in business and industry. 
Their interest carries over to the advertising 
pages as well... where they look for the 
“what with’ just as editorial content tells 
them “how to.”’ Your advertising in McGraw- 
Hill magazines reaches an alert, responsive 
and active audience whose purchasing influ- 


ence can be measured in billions of dollars. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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Petroleum Week Senior Editor Wanda Jablonski interviews Shiekh Shakbut, ruler 


of the small Arabian shiekhdom of Abu Dhabi, former Persian Gulf pirate lair. 
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« Industrial marketers who have 
experienced difficulty getting sales- 
men to educate themselves on new 
products so they can adequately 
present them to prospects can sym- 
pathize with members of the Minn- 
esota NIAA chapter. They had to 
tackle this tough problem as INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETINGS “Barnstorming 
with Brainstorming” caravan moved 
into Minneapolis. 

With only a few hours to consider 
the problem, ten Twin Cities in- 
dustrial admen came up with 131 
possible solutions in 22 minutes of 
brainstorming. The session was 
conducted in Minneapolis on March 
20 by IM executive editor Dick 
Hodgson. 


The problem . . Our products are 


The New Widget™®9p) 0 


— 


sold by a variety of salesmen, in- 
cluding our own field force, distrib- 
utor salesmen and manufacturer’s 
representatives. During the past 
few years, we have brought out a 
steady stream of new products and 
have found it increasingly difficult 
to get all of the salesmen sufficient- 
ly informed about new items. 

Just last week, our company de- 
cided to introduce another new 
product. While it will be sold to the 
same type of customers we have 
been servicing in the past, it is 
quite different from the rest of our 
line. Because competition is ex- 
pected to introduce similar products 
in the near future, we feel it is im- 
portant to get our salesmen active 
in selling this new product just as 
soon as possible. 


How to get 


While the ideal method for pre- 
senting the new product would be 
to conduct sales meetings, it is not 
considered practical to do so at this 
time. Therefore, we are searching 
for some method of getting our 
salesmen fully informed about the 
new product without a face-to-face 
meeting with them. 

The new product is being intro- 
duced in business paper advertising. 
It is also being written up in our 
company publications and literature 
has been prepared giving full de- 
tails. However, past experience has 
indicated that our salesmen do not 
always study such material com- 
pletely enough to develop a strong 
background on a particular product 
— particularly one that is new to 
them. 


eeeAs in all “Barnstorming with Brainstorming” articles, the list of 
ideas developed by the panel are not intended to represent “pat” solu- 
tions to the problem. The ideas selected for publication are intended 
only as starting points for industrial marketers faced by similar prob- 
lems. One effective method for using this material is to select several 
of the ideas which seem to have some merit and then conduct your 
own “private brainstorming session.” Set a quota for yourself and then 
write down that number of ways in which each of the selected ideas 
might be revised, combined with others or improved to help solve 


your particular problem. 





Minnesota NIAA’ers came up with 131 possible solutions to this 


problem during a ‘Barnstorming with Brainstorming’ session. 


salesmen to study up on products 


What can we do to make sure 
that our salesmen educate them- 
selves on this new product so that 
they can sell it properly? 


The panel . . George H. Alarik, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; 
Howard M. Bergh, advertising su- 
pervisor, Charles Brandon, market- 
ing supervisor, and John H. Gustaf- 
son, industrial advertising manager, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.; Virgil 
C. Gilbertson, D. W. Onan & Sons; 
James O. Hanley and Roger L. 
Hickok, Bruce B. Brewer & Co.; 
Ken Nelson, Ken Nelson Creative 
Advertising; Robert S. Rydholm 
and Keith L. Smith, Alfred Colle 
Co. 

The following 40 ideas have been 
selected by IM editors from the 131 
developed during the brainstorming 
session: 


1. Offer extra commission to those 
salesmen who sell over their as- 
signed quotas on the new product 
for the first three months. 

2. Penalize salesmen who don’t 
sell a certain quantity of the new 
product. 

3. Prepare a textbook-style man- 
ual on the new product, with ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter. 
Then have a contest, with prizes 


for salesmen making the best scores. 

4. Break up the “textbook” into 
single lessons which can be mailed 
at weekly intervals to all salesmen. 

5. Better still, break the lessons 
down into even smaller units and 
send one by mail each day, probably 
in postcard form. 

6. Make these mailings in the 
form of objections that a prospect 
might give. Include a return card 
and have the salesman send it back 


Minneapolis brainstormers . 


each day with his answer to the 
objection. 

7. Have an incentive prize for the 
best method of overcoming each 
objection — and relay the answers 
to the sales force. 

8. Place a “hidden” offer in each 
lesson — forcing the salesmen to 
read the copy. 

9. Set up the daily lessons like the 
tv quiz shows. Each successful an- 
swer raises the salesmen to a higher 


. Clockwise around table: Hanley, Hickok, Bergh, Gil- 


bertson, Nelson, Hodgson, Smith, Rydholm, Brandon, Gustafson, Alarik. 
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One idea . 


plateau — if he misses one, he 
drops back a notch. 

10. Let them “advance” an extra 
step whenever they make a sale of 
the new product, too. 

11. Why not turn the whole thing 
around? Let the salesmen try to 
stump headquarters. If the sales 
manager can’t come up with the 
answer to an objection, the sales- 
man sending it in receives a prize. 
12. Give a prize to the customer 
who can come up with a question 
on the product that the salesman 
is unable to answer. 

13. Make a mailing telling pros- 
pects that the salesman will give a 
$10 bill if he can be stumped on 
some question about the new prod- 
uct. 

14. Make sure every piece of com- 
pany correspondence to salesmen 
carries a sticker with a plug for the 
new product. 

15. Prepare signs for branch offices. 
16. Have the man on the order 
desk plug the new product every 
time a salesman calls in an order. 
17. Get the salesman’s wife into the 
act. Send her a questionnaire about 
the new product and tell her she 
can get tne answers from her hus- 
band. Offer her a prize if she re- 
turns the questionnaire completely 
filled out. 

18. You could do the same thing 
with salesmen’s children. 

19. Why not have local sales meet- 
ings for the salemen’s wives? 

20. Swing the emphasis to sales of 
the new product. Offer bonuses or 
prizes to the wives of salesmen who 
push the new product. 
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21. Prepare a comic book on the 
new product, explaining key fea- 
tures in a simple, yet colorful way. 
22. How about a phonograph rec- 
ord? 

23. Make the recording in a foreign 
language and send the translation 
in the next mailing. 

24. Put plugs for the new product 
on the salesmen’s checks — they’re 
bound to get attention that way! 
25. Design special promotion mate- 
rial emphasizing the time factor. 
26. Tell salesmen that the district 
sales manager will call some sales- 
man in the area on a particular 
night with questions about the new 
product. If he answers all of them 
correctly, he receives twice the 
amount of the call — if he misses 
one, then he must pay. 

27. Have a mystery’ supervisor 
making rounds in the field giving 


prizes for correct answers about the 
new product. 

28. Why not a closed circuit tv 
luncheon to push the product? 
29. Let the salesmen believe this is 
a research problem and have them 
contribute information on how to 
push the new product. 

30. Have them write the sales 
manual, giving credit to all sales- 
men who provide information. 

31. Ask the salesmen to be actual 
advertising copywriters and prepare 
ads specifying headlines, key points 
to be stressed, etc. Pay salesmen for 
all ad ideas which are used. 

32. How about a salesmen’s chain 
letter? 

33. Bombard salesmen with re- 
prints of all publicity received on 
the new product. 

34. Offer each salesman an actual 
unit as a demonstrator. 

35. Send replicas of the product to 
salesmen’s children. 

36. Make them in the form of a 
“piggy bank” — and tell the kids 
that they will be sent a coin for the 
bank for every sale of the new 
product made by their fathers. 

37. Have the salesmen brainstorm 
this problem. 

38. Concentrate on the sales super- 
visors. Give them prizes if they get 
all of their salesmen to fill out a 
quiz form on the new product. 

39. Report to the salesmen each 
week on just how they stand with 
other salesmen competitively — 
with a weekly prize for those at the 
top of the list. 

40. Fire the salesman if he doesn’t 
do what you want him to do. & 


. suggests another 








Day and night—they’re building a new railway age 


They’re purchasing for progress as never before. No 
wonder the railroads jacked up expenditures for new 
improvements 22% over 1956. 


And each week sees new break-throughs. Your rail- 
roads are barreling along on a billion-dollar moderniza- 
tion program—and there’s a clear track ahead. 


What accounts for the new hum along the rails today? 
The whole host of modern innovation? Coast-to-coast 
piggy-back service—electronic car reporting—auto- 
mated track maintenance? That’s only part of it. 


RR management have their eyes on the future as 
never before. They’re shooting as never before for the 
lion’s share of the nation’s freight and passenger traffic. 


Here’s where you come in—and you'll come in with a 
rush in the freshly edited, fast-reading pages of Railway 
Age. Because nowhere else can the roads’ top decision- 
makers—on the prowl for new product ideas—get so 
much vital information—-so succinctly—so fast. What 
other magazine is tuned so finely to the pulse of a new 
railway age? Want more pulling power in your railroad 
ads? Your answer’s here . . . in Railway Age. 


Gear into the weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION ® 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








industry service 
campaign 


proves it pays 
to be helpful 


@ All industries have their problems 
@® And you can capitalize on them 
@ How?.. By aiding in their solution 


FLAGMEN’S CODE 


rol_at k ugeerting 
Valley Stream, NY h 


epled way sndarciang the 
a1. Hendrickson Broa, in ¢ fullowing Flagmen’s 


# There are (and should be) many 


rtance 
traffie flagmien on cotiatruction 
*, Hendrickson Bros, polp 


rewards for anyone who can bring " St ; 23 tor core rae ie a SEAT Ephasining the import 
order out of chaos. One such reward con = 
may be excellent company promo- 
tion. It has worked out that way for 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., Pe- 
oria, Il]., maker of earthmoving and 


ut 


LIVES DEPEND ON YOU: 


Co-operating . . Featured in the ‘’Co-Operator,’’ house organ of the 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., this flagman’s code helped solve 

one of the construction industry’s problems and resulted in 

construction equipment. valuable promotion for L-W and its products. 
The chaos was at almost any road 

construction site. Every contractor 

working on road construction must 


necessarily have flagmen to direct 
and warn approaching traffic. How- 
ever, no standard set of signals had 
ever been used by flagmen, and the 
result was quite confusing to ap- 
What 
one flagman 


proaching motorists. was a 


signal to stop from 
meant go from another. 
Realizing this, the editor of the 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse external 
organ, “The Co-Operator,” 


looking for information on 


house 
began 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


trial Marketing 


this subject. He screened the vari- 
ous signals as used by contractors 
to find a system which could be 
adopted by the trade as a whole. 


‘Co-Operator’ gets co-operation 
. - Articles in the “Co-Operator” on 
this subject resulted in a contractor 
creating and adopting a set of sig- 
nals which he felt to be most effec- 


erator” as well as reproducing them 
in his own house organ. 

Careful analysis by the editor 
convinced him that the signals were 
simple, clear and could well be 
adapted to every contractor’s job. 
As a result, the Flagman’s Code was 
featured in the “Co-Operator” (cir- 
culated to 110,000 men in the con- 
struction field). Here are some of 


the results: 
Contractors 


tive. The contractor submitted 


photos of his signals to the “Co-Op- from all over the 


A basic (though often forgotten) rule of indusrial advertising: “be 
helpful.” LeTourneau-Westinghouse, maker of earthmoving and con- 
struction equipment, hasn't forgotten the rule; and has been running 
a “trade-service’’ campaign of standardizing the signals used by con- 
tractors’ flagmen in directing traffic around highway construction. 
Another facet of the campaign is the development and promotion of 
standard hand signals used by construction job foremen to direct the 
earthmoving monsters themselves. Put in the form of posters, the signals 
have received wide acceptance by L-W’s prospects and customers. 





United States and Canada swamped 
L-W with requests for the charts 
L-W made up on the signals. State 
highway departments requested 
quantities which they, in turn, 
passed on to highway engineers 
with the suggestion that the code be 
adopted as standard. And the Inter- 
national Safety Council expressed 
interest in utilizing the Flagman’s 
Code for their purposes. 

With the Flagman’s Code showing 
such wide acceptance the editors of 
the “Co-Operator” thought of one 
more “public service” for the earth- 
moving industry—that of stand- 
ardizing the hand signals for direct- 
ing (by job foreman, etc.,) the large 
earthmovers themselves. 


A bit noisy .. Anyone coming 
within 100 yards of these monster 
machines knows that it would be 
impossible to direct the drivers via 
anything audio. So, most job fore- 
men use hand signals. The problem 
here again, is that each foreman 
usually has his own set of signals 
(and often the driver his own). 

The L-W Field Engineering De- 
partment went to work on this one. 
Under direction of Dan Heiple, chief 
field engineer, the department out- 
lines a basic set of signals which 
L-W put into cartoon form and 
merchandised in the same manner 
as the Flagman’s Code. This too, ac- 
cording to Lloyd A. Rager, L-W 
advertising manager, has been given 
“overwhelming acceptance.” 

Says Mr. Rager, “Both these 
charts are in line with our objective 
of providing helpful information to 
the construction field in order to 
help them do a more efficient and 
safer job. In our advertising pro- 
gram itself, we have tried to provide 
additional help in this respect by 
running a series of ‘how to’ single 
page ads. 

What does all this prove? It does- 
n’t prove anything. Instead, it veri- 
fies one of the oldest and most basic 
(although often forgotten) rules of 
industrial advertising—that the real 
touchstone of successful industrial 
advertising is the advertiser’s will- 
ingness to take the trouble to ferret 
out the interests, needs and prac- 
tices of the men he hopes to influ- 
ence. Said simply: “It pays to be 
helpful.” % 





You'll be happy, too 
with results from your 


advertising in 


RURAL ROADS 


® There are over 3,000,000 miles of rural roads in the 








U.S., out of a total of 3,400,000. 


@ Over half of the rural mileage (1,740,000) consists 
of County Roads. 

© The remaining rural mileage is State and Federal 
(700,000 miles), and Township (600,000 miles). 


© Municipal mileage (370,000 miles) makes up the 
balance of the U.S. total. 


© Thus, 89°, of all U.S. mileage consists of rural roads. 


RURAL ROADS’ Market: 

1. The total rural maintenance market of 
about $1.4 billion in 1956. 

2. The county and township part of the 
construction market, of about $0.6 billion 
in 1956. 

3. Also, the Canadian rural road construc- 
tion and maintenance market, of about 
$0.7 billion. 

Thus, an annual $2.7 billion market .. . 
completely covered by RURAL ROADS. 
RURAL ROADS’ Editorial Policies: 

@ Provides the latest, authoritative infor- 
mation on highway maintenance and low- 
cost road construction. 

@ Emphasis on practical, how-to-do-it arti- 
cles. 

@ Technical aspects of road construction 
and maintenance written in language high- 
way engineers and officials understand. 

® Factual reporting . . . provocative edi- 
torials. 


RURAL ROADS’ Coverage: 


1. For the State and Federal highway 
maintenance market: Complete coverage. 
deep penetration. 

2. For Counties: Complete coverage of all 
County Engineers or other technical men, 
Board Members, and key appointed offi- 
cials for County Road construction, main- 
tenance, administration and operation. 

3. For Towns, Townships and Specia! 
Road Districts: Coverage of buying and 
specifying road engineers, superintendents 
and officials. 

4. As a Plus: Complete coverage of the 
engineers and officials of the Canadian na- 
tional, provincial, county and _ township 
road field for construction and mainte- 
nance. 

5. As another Plus: Coverage of all main- 
tenance engineers and maintenance super- 
intendents of the Turnpike maintenance 
market. 


All types, kinds and sizes of road building and maintenance equipment are 
used in the RURAL ROAD market. Reach the buyers and specifiers through— 
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plan industrial sales 





by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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paper product embodies the character, 
experience, and skill of its maker...and these qualities determine 
its appeal, be it designed to capture an art critic's eye, 
or to charm a mere housewife into buying a package of bread. 


NASHUA 
( wbotalion 


wt 








Ad analogy . 


. Old masters, such as da Vinci, transform a 


piece of paper into a thing of beauty just as Nashua converts 
paper into effective packaging, say new Nashua ads. 


‘Touch of talent’ 


Why Nashua packaging 
ads iook ‘different 


Old tools and old paintings make new institutional campaign 


# Product and case history adver- 
tising constitute the major share of 
industrial advertising today. 

Yet, although these campaigns 
clearly demonstrate a company’s 
ability to solve particular problems, 
the sum-total effect can leave a 
narrower impression of a company’s 
total talent actually the 
case. 

This is the problem that faced 
Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. H. A pa- 
per processor, Nashua turns paper 


than is 
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and synthetics into colorful bread 
wrappers, labels, tags, tablecloths, 
and other paper specialties. 
Full-color inserts in trade maga- 
zines featuring reproductions of 
Nashua-made products clearly dem- 
onstrate what Nashua does for its 
customers. Yet, the company noticed 
that knowledgeable trade visitors 
to its plant were amazed at the 
hundreds of other paper problems 
which the company could solve. 
After discussing this problem 
Continued on page 200 


YOU 
MUST 
ACT 
NOW! 


closing date 
for 1958 
November 1, 1957 


ELECTRONIC 


ENGINEERS 


MASTER 


Make Your Space Reservation Today! 
Wire — Phone — Write 
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ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS 
MASTER 


60 Madison Avenue 


Hempstead, N.Y 

















Next time a buying decision is made in the 
*I1 billion electronics industry... 
will you be represented ? 


Every day millions of dollars worth of electronic 
equipment is specified and bought by original equip- 
ment manufacturers and other end users. What’s the 
best way to guarantee product representation next 
time a buying decision is made? Salesmen? Maybe, 
but they can’t be constantly on the spot. Literature? 
Maybe, but it’s not always easily accessible, or prop- 
erly filed. Advertising? Maybe, but is it kept for 
constant reference? 

There is one way of keeping product information per- 
petually at the fingertips of 50,000 electronic engi- 
neers and purchasing agents every time they specify 
and buy... Cataloging! 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER — eem, 
first combined master catalog and buying directory of 
electronic components, materials, equipment and ser- 
vices sold direct to original equipment manufacturers 
and other end users. 


Here’s why engineers and p.a.'s will reach for 

eem every time a buying decision is made: 

@ Classifies manufacturers’ product information in 
product sections for easy comparison, easy 
reference. 

@ Combines catalog information —descriptions, illus- 
trations and specifications—with a comprehensive 
buying directory. 

Keeps product information perpetually up-to-date. 
New product newspaper with new industry-wide 
filing system make this possible. 

Lists local sales offices of over 3,500 electronic 
manufacturers—plus a complete buying directory 
and trade name directory. 


Here's the market you cover 

50,000 engineers and purchasing agents buying and 
specifying for every important original equipment 
and end user of electronic components, materials and 
services including: ye manufacturers of home and 
commercial TV, audio, radio, sonar, loran, guided mis- 
siles, aircraft ye component parts manufacturers 
% commercial users and broadcasters, recording 
studios, mobile communication services, utilities, 
transportation y% companies using electronic equip- 
ment for research and testing y independent re- 
search, experimental and design, government and 
others. 


Cost of reaching the $11 billion electronic market 
... lowest in the field 

Less than 1 cent per reader to keep a one page mes- 
sage before 50,000 electronic engineers and purchas- 
ing agents—every day of the year. Cost/1000 only 
$9.50. Other annual directories range from $11.32 
1000 to $42.30/1000, and bear in mind—in eem you 
catalog products, in other annual directories you ad- 
vertise. Catalog information has longer staying power 
and harder selling power. 


Closing date FOR SPACE RESERVATIONS 
NOVEMBER 1, 1957 

Make your space reservation today. 

Copy deadline:to be set November 1, 1957; complete 


plates, November 15, 1957. Published annually; 
issued March 1958. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 
60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 


from the same publisher of 
The Radio-Electronic MASTER 
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Comprehensive Brevity 


Keeps the busiest men fully informed 
in far less reading time 


Textile Age editorial gets to the point — fast. No 
frills, no padding, no hair-splitting. It probes the 
industry's headaches, accomplishments, issues, prob- 
lems, people, news and new products, equipment and 
methods. Even better, it arouses response from the 
choicest names in all branches of the industry. Ask 
to see a list of all the men (with their names, titles 
and companies) who proved receptive to ideas in a 
recent issue. They're your finest prospects for future 
sales development. 


Spans the entire industry with key-man and 
mill-unit coverage at far less advertising cost 


T'extile Age § 


A Cleworth Publication 





PACKAGING .. 
continued from p. 198 


with its agency, Noyes & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nashua gave a go-ahead 
for a series of institutional adver- 
tisements which would convey a 
higher-talent and _ higher-prestige 
conception of the company’s skills. 


Artistic approach .. The new 
campaign replaced an older cam- 
paign which was seeking to do an 
institutional job with product ad- 
vertising. Nashua is continuing its 
product advertising in 11 business 
papers reaching the fields where it 
sells its products. 

Noyes’ copy chief, Llewellyn 
Cottman, approached the new in- 
stitutional campaign with this 
thought: “A good paper processing 
company is like a great painter. 
Each can turn plain paper into 
something of value. Using machin- 
ery, the processor produces prod- 
ucts of greater utility—while the 
painter, working with hand tools 
produces a product of greater beau- 
ty.” 

Although there were many ways 
of implementing this basic approach, 
Cottman still faced the problem of 
creating an image which Nashua 
would recognize as its own. 

As he puts it, “Developing a suc- 
cessful institutional campaign is 
much like trying to sell a woman a 
new hat. The hats are just hats until 
she tries one on that produces an 














Something lacking . . Old institutional 
campaign, using product ads, failed to 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO. INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, cos COB, CONN. tell the “tolent’”’ story. 
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image in the mirror that she im- | 
mediately recognizes with a shout | 


of glee—That’s me!—and happily 
wears it out of the store.” 


‘Touch of talent’ . . The resulting 
campaign is a series of two-color 
ads which equate the talent of great 
masters with Nashua’s ability to 
turn paper into useful works of art. 


Illustrated with sketches by Leo- | 
nardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, Shara- | 
ku, and Albrecht Durer, the ads | 


have the theme: “Paper needs the 
‘touch of talent.’ ” 

Each of the ads also depicts rep- 
licas of original tools used by the 
artist whose work is illustrated. To 
obtain these, Cottman turned his 
woodworking hobby to good use— 


he made and ‘aged’ them in his | 


workshop. 


Now in its fourth month the cam- | 


paign has brought complimentary 
letters from friends and customers. 
The ads are running on a monthly 
basis in Modern Packaging. And 
the campaign is being merchan- 
dised to customers and prospects 
through mailings of reprints which 
are sent out in a handsome special 
folder. 

Like the woman with the new 
hat, Nashua is quite happy with its 
new institutional campaign—it feels 
that the image created is both hon- 
est and beneficial. & 





Proving a product 
at the South Pole 


Ansonia Wire & Cable Co., Ash- 
ton, R. I., is taking advantage of one 
of nature’s own testing chambers: 
Antarctica. 

Ankoseal rural distribution wire 
is being used for telephone, inter- 
com and control circuits by armed 
forces personnel, scientists and other 
civilian observers in Operation Deep 
Freeze, the scientific exploration of 
Antarctica. 

Because Antarctica has a reputa- 
tion for rugged wind and weather 
(a combination that plays havoc 
with most equipment) Ansonia is 
promoting the fact that the electrical 
engineers at the South Pole selected 
their product. 

Not specifically stated, but de- 


finitely implied: Ansonia products | 
stand up under the most rugged | 





Sales leads Testimonials 
to the to the 
left right 
of us 


thunder 
and 
volley 
out of the 
createst 
action 
producer 
wn in its 


field 


e 1 

Engineeting } 

‘ 
Corning 

Glass Works 


Cleveland 
Electric 
WNuminoting 


ee Tr 


istrihution 


Ask to see a list 
of readers, with 
their names, 
titles and com- 
panies, who re- 
sponded to a 
recent issue of 
T&D 


the only publication ed- 
ited exclusively for the 
men who design, con- 
struct, operate and main- 


Ask to see the 
comments by 
the above com- 
panies about 
the quality and 
quantity of T&D 
readership 





tain power lines 


AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN T&D IS AN 
INVESTMENT IN STEADY SALES DEVELOPMENT 


ransmission 


istribution 
A Cleworth Publication 


and 


conditions. CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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in the 
steel producing 


lron & Steel Engineer 


1629 


ADVERTISING 
PAGES 
1414 
EDITORIAL 
PAGES 


You can’t buy better than 
the best—and in steel pro- 
ducing industry coverage, 
that’s the IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER. Biggest in 
number of advertising pages 
. . . biggest in number of 
editorial pages directed ex- 
clusively to steel producers 
.. . three times bigger in cir- 
culation than any vertical 
monthly magazine for the 
industry. WRITE for market 
and media data. 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Straight talk 


What distributors want 
from manufacturers 


@ Do you have a written ‘distributor policy?’ 


®@ Are your distributors making a fair profit? 


@ Are you backing them up with selling help? 


By Carl Marshall 
President 
Marshall Tool & Supply Corp. 


Los Angeles 


= In today’s complex economy of 
electronics, automation and atomic 
energy, industry demands more and 
more involved and specialized prod- 
ucts. And as a result the industrial 
distributor is becoming increasingly 
important. 

His role is that of a local indus- 
trial “supermarket” — to ware- 
house commodities, sell them, offer 
savings and service to the customer 
and introduce new and_ helpful 
ideas from the manufacturers. 

The manufacturer and distributor 
are a team with one goal — to sell 
the manufacturer’s product. With- 
out this joint interest, the man- 
ufacturer would have no use for 
the distributor, and the distributor 
would have no reason for existence. 

Much has been said and written 
of the manufacturer’s part in this 
selling effort, too little of the dis- 
tributor’s part—and of the relation- 
ship between them. 


Thirteen policy points . . First of 
all, time, money, misunderstandings 
and embarrassment would be saved 
if manufacturers would state their 
company policy—in writing—on the 
following 13 points: 
@ Dealer discounts, 
terms, list prices. 
e Price change protection. 

@ Transportation allowance. 

® Stocking requirements on both 
machines and parts. 

e Territory to be covered. 

® Type of dealer (franchised or 
non-exclusive). 


commissions, 


® Delivery schedules. 
e Full description of warranty. 
® Sales aids and advertising to be 
furnished by the manufacturer. 
e Handling of damaged goods. 
® Obsolescence. 
e Training programs. 
e Terminations — how they are to 
be effected. Arrangements for trans- 
fer or return of stock and dispens- 
ing of unexpired warranties. 

Let’s examine some of the major 
points of manufacturer-distributor 
friction. 


Profit . . On the surface it would 
appear that the distributor is being 
well compensated for his efforts. 
But it does not work out that way. 
Even though we are doing larger 
volume, due to today’s economy, 
we are making less profit. Contrib- 
uting factors that tend to lessen 
profit include higher wage scales, 
office improvements, warehouse ex- 
penses, increased freight charges, 
delivery costs and insurance. To 
quote from an article in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING (October, 1955): 

‘Distributors net profits are less 
than half of what they were in 
1946. With continued pressure from 
larger customers for 2% discount 
terms—and freight allowance on 
just about every item—this slim 
profit margin is in jeopardy of dis- 
appearing completely. Profits (after 
taxes) have actually dropped to 
114% of net sales.” 

This, to me, is a classic example 
of Bob Ripley’s “Believe It or Not.” 
In many cases we are receiving the 
same discount extended to us 15 
years ago even though our costs of 
doing business have steadily in- 
creased. 





Here’s a plea from an industrial 
distributor for greater coopera- 
tion from manufacturers. He 
wants manufacturers to publish 
their policies on _ discounts, 
terms, price change protection. 
He wants to know all about ad- 
vertising. He wants sales aids 
and sales training help. His aim: 
greater profits for himself— 
and the manufacturer. 


It would be well if the manufac- 
turers and distributors could ar- 
range conferences to discuss this 
problem and see if something can 
not be done to alleviate this situa- 
tion. The manufacturer might be 
able to make money-saving sug- 
gestions on his products. Perhaps 
allowing a better discount or more 
freight allowance. 

It is necessary that two-way un- 
derstanding be established between 
the supplier and the distributor on 
this subject. 


Pricing . . It would be of tremen- 
dous assistance if manufacturers 
would keep their distributors posted 
on price changes. In our firm, there 
have been many cases where we 
had no notification that prices had 
changed until we received an actual 
invoice from the company charg- 
ing us with the new price. Un- 
doubtedly, by this time, the cus- 
tomer had already been shipped 
the merchandise and if we call to 
inform him there is a price change, 
it usually results in the customer 
refusing to pay the difference. In 
such cases, rather than lose a valu- 
able customer the distributor has 
to absorb the loss. 

When a manufacturer sends 
price changes, he should send at 
least a dozen. And when possible 
they should be directed to an in- 
dividual rather than just to the 
company where they may become 
sidetracked with other incoming 
literature. There are very few dis- 


Marshall 


tributors who can squeeze by on 
one price list. But we have been 
sent just one, although we have 28 
salesmen. It is imperative that both 
the inside and the outside salesmen 
are kept informed on price changes. 

The manufacturer should print 
separate price schedules so that it 
is not necessary to destroy expen- 
sive catalogs every time a price 
fluctuates. Also, he should have a 
price list that is easy to read and 
easy to understand. When an order 
desk man is serving a customer by 
phone, he does not have time to stop 
and compute prices. He needs an 
accurate and simplified price list at 
his fingertips. The majority of dis- 
tributors are in favor of net pricing 
which will save valuable time and 
expedite orders. 


How much stock? . . Stock can 
become a sore spot between manu- 
facturer and distributor. Obviously, 
the manufacturer is interested in 
having his distributors stock as 
much of his merchandise as possi- 
ble. To the manufacturer, his prod- 
uct is the best, and he cannot un- 
derstand why the distributor will 
not carry a more adequate stock. 
There are good reasons. 

First, not all products sell in the 
same areas. Perhaps one item will 
be widely acclaimed on the East 
coast and will not make a dent on 
the West coast. This is due to dif- 
ferent types of industry located in 
various communities. In Southern 

Continued on page 204 
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"More valid leads and 
resulting sales", says... 





METALLIC BUILDING COMPANY C= 
* RE 4-161) 


4601 HOUMES RD. * HOUSTON 21, TEXAS 





April 18, 1957 


Mr. Don Wood 

The Wall Street Journal 
Commerce Building 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Mr. Wood: 


We have felt for some time that The Wall Street Journal 
is one of the outstanding media for reaching prospective buy~ 
ers of METALLIC buildings. As you know, we have been a 
steady advertiser in The Journal for the past seven years. 





We are continuing this program because we believe - 
that we consistently have been able to pin-point more vali 
leads and resulting sales from our advertising in The Journal 
than those obtained from any other publication. 


Sincerely, 
METALLIC BUILDING COMPANY 


baht 


Gilbert Leach 





Just Pull The Trigger For Sales 


Want a 21-gun introduction to your top prospects? The Wall 
Street Journal delivers your sales message to men who guide the 
companies that need your product or service. Journal subscribers 
wield tremendous buying influence inside and outside their own de- 
partments. With its exclusive daily business news The Journal attracts 
their attention ...and enables you to attract their business. Some- 
thing really happens when you advertise in The Wall Street Journal. 


CIRCULATION: 488,156 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1915 14th St., N. W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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DISTRIBUTORS .. 


continued from p. 203 


California we need products for the 
electronics and aircraft industries, 
while in Northern California com- 
modities tying in with shipbuilding 
or other industry are more impor- 
tant. 

A manufacturer must realize that 
just because a distributor in one 
area can sell a large quantity of his 
product, he cannot expect his other 
distributors to do the same. 

Another problem is overlapping 
lines. The distributor may have to 
carry two or three inventories on 
the same type lines. He can’t af- 
ford the luxury of carrying large 
stocks on all the lines he handles. 

Arrangements should be made 
for the return of obsolete or slow- 
moving stock and the manufacturer 
should not load his distributors 
down with his goods when he plans 
on bringing out new models in the 
near future. It is often possible for 
a manufacturer to take obsolete 
models back and find that some of 
his other distributors may actually 
be in need of them. 

When a new idea is presented, if 
the distributor is not sure that it is 
something that will sell in his im- 
mediate territory, it would work out 
nicely if the manufacturer would 
consign such items. If one distribu- 
tor cannot sell the unit, it could 
be re-consigned and forwarded to 
another distributor for demonstra- 
tional purposes. This could over- 
come some of our stocking prob- 
lems. 


Delivery .. Be accurate in your 
delivery promises. Don’t quote your 
distributor two weeks delivery just 
to secure an order when you think 
it will be three or four weeks. 

This is a sure way for a distri- 
butor to be deprived of a good cus- 
tomer. Customers ordinarily need 
definite delivery dates in order to 
adhere to their own production 
schedules. They depend on the dis- 
tributor for the delivery dates and 
we, in turn, depend on the manu- 
facturer. 


The man from the factory .. A 
good agent, or factory representa- 
tive, can be of unlimited help to 





a distributor. He has several func- 
tions. He should know the manu- 
facturer’s product well enough to 
answer any questions that may 
arise. He should be available to 
work with distributor salesmen to 
help them become well-informed on 
the product and thus be able to do a 
better selling job. He should plan 
sales meetings with the distributor. 
He should check distributors stock 
and protect the distributor from 
overstocking. 

The representative should be- 
come acquainted with both inside 
and outside personnel such as sales- 
men, purchasing departments, 
branch stores and the advertising 
department. Some _ representatives 
limit their appearances to social 
calls which are of no help to either 
the manufacturer or the distributor. 
The representative should assist the 
distributor in his local advertising 
campaign. 

Most distributors would welcome 
the opportunity of acquainting the 
representative with their company 
procedure. Many times a manufac- 
turer has no idea of his distribu- 
tors operations. To him, it may just 
be a place to warehouse merchan- 
dise. A distributor appreciates a 
little more personal attention — he 
must not be considered as just an- 
other customer. A manufacturer 
must realize, through his represen- 
tative, that his distributors are his 
sales force and that they should be 
treated as such. Each local distribu- 
tor may have a different problem to 
cope with. If the representatives 
understand these problems so as 
to present them to the manufac- 
turer properly, mutual benefits can 
be realized. 

The representative should thor- 
oughly investigate the potentials of 
an area so he has the proper num- 
ber of distributors. Before adding 
new distributors he should consult 
with the ones he has getting their 
views on the matter. 

The representative is a bond be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
distributor. And in order to main- 
tain good relationship, he must 
know them both equally well. 


Sales aids . . Some of the impor- 
tant means through which a man- 
ufacturer can help his distributors 


sell more are sales leads, 


vertising and literature. 


Sales leads may cost a manufac- | 


turer an average of $4 each, so it 


is important for them to be followed | 


up: The customer usually receives 
an original letter and the distribu- 
tor receives the carbon copy. Some 
distributors prefer that on the let- 
ter sent to the customer, all local 
distributors should be mentioned so 
the customer can contact one of 
them at his convenience. 

According to information sup- 
plied by trade publications, it costs 
$20 for an industrial salesman to 
make a call to a prospective cus- 
tomer. When these sales leads over- 
lap, it can be perplexing for a sales- 
man and expensive for his com- 
pany. 

Recently one of our salesmen 
went to a company to follow up a 
lead. When he got in to see the 
buyer, he learned that while he had 
been waiting a salesman from a 
competing distributor was talking 
to the buyer about the same lead. 
This can become a grievance with 
a customer, especially one who is 
extremely busy. 

Sales meetings are important and 
should be carefully planned so as 
to give your distributor and his 
salesmen. as much information as 
possible in the allotted time. The 
manufacturer should let the sales- 
men know exactly what the product 
will do, where it can be sold and 
why. He should let them know how 
it will save their customers time 
and money, present facts and figures 
if available, and provide samples for 
salesmen to carry, if feasible. When 
introducing new designs, the man- 
ufacturer should try to have liter- 
ature and prices or photographs 
and prices so the salesmen have 
something to refer to or show their 
customers. 


Research . . It is vital that a man- 
ufacturer keep up-to-date on his 
line. In fact, it is a matter of sur- 
vival in our competitive world. If 
you don’t offer your distributors all 
the latest ideas, you can be sure 
your competitor will. 

A manufacturer needs a research 
department to investigate the re- 
quirements of customers and to 


Continued on page 206 ! 


sales | 
meetings, research, packaging, ad- | 


( Advertisement) 


WHAT MAKES 
A READER BUY? 


Nothing matches the power of am- 
bition. 

Wall Street Journal readers are 
men who keep getting ahead in busi- 
ness. You see proof of this every day, 
in news reports about high positions 
and greater honors won by men who 
read The Wall Street Journal. Be- 
cause they’re career-minded, they’re 
advertising minded. A little analysing 
explains why. 

To get ahead in business today, a 
man must be able to take advantage 
of every help that the market offers. 
Often, such help takes the form of 
new or improved products, services 
or ideas that are made known through 
advertising. Through the years, Wall 
Street Journal readers have learned 
to look on advertising as though it 
were personal and business counsel. 
Result: They're not the kind who 
have to be trapped or tricked into 
mailing an inquiry coupon or asking 
for more information. They want to 
know. 

Theory? Hardly. If you could see 
the testimonials (for example, oppo- 
site page) The Journal receives con- 
tinuously, you’d know there’s good, 
solid fact behind the claim: No one 
is more responsive to advertising than 
the man who keeps getting ahead in 
business. 

Want your ads to make more 
progress? Expose them to men 
who make progress. In The Wall 
Street Journal you'll be closer to 


the sale! 
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THE SUM OF 
THESE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS EQUALS 
THE NATIONAL 
MARKET! 


Giving them reasons to buy in 
MAYOR AND MANAGER will help 
you get your brand ejected. Top 
men on city teams across the 
country will see your sales 
message in the receptive at- 





mosphere of their own special 
interests in this new, best 
edited, easiest to read publica- 
tion. Circulation guaranteed: 


7,500 


volume and first in the hearts 
of its readers because it talks 
their language best, LAW AND 
ORDER reaches and influences 
Police Chiefs, everywhere. From 
photo equipment to radios—for 
big unit sales—be sure you sell 
these uniformed men of deci- 
sion. Audited circulation: 


11,325 


THE 
MUNICIPAL 
GROUP 


William C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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DISTRIBUTORS . . 
continued from p. 205 


plan products to fill these needs. 
There are firms who specialize in 
research on new products. Budgets 
should be appropriated for this pur- 
pose. 

Some manufacturers are happy to 
go along with an unchanged prod- 
uct line for years at a time, simply 
because it has always sold and is 
still selling. However, if they would 
take time to explore, they might 
find that some of their competitors 
are far advanced in both new ideas 
and sales. 

A manufacturer’s most fierce com- 
petition is not from the firms which 
make the same product but from 
other manufacturers whose lines 
are handled by the same distribu- 
tors. Each manufacturer is com- 
peting for the selling time of the 
distributor salesmen. 

The McGraw-Hill publication, 
Industrial Distribution, sums it up 
very nicely by saying, “You can’t 
do today’s business with yesterday’s 
methods and be in business tomor- 
row. 


Packaging . . Packaging can be 
one of two things: impressive or 
unimpressive. 

A well-packaged product does 
have its advantages. When it en- 
ters a shipping department it is 
more apt to get attention than non- 
descript items. It induces a sales- 
man to sell the product. 

A package should be easy to 
identify. It should be clearly labeled 
so it can be seen from a distance. 
This saves the distributor time in 
checking stock. It lets him know 
that the manufacturer is proud of 
his product and is interested in 
other people noticing it. 


Advertising . . In your ads, let the 
customer know what the product is 
going to do for him. Some ads go 
into such lengthy detail on small 
features that when the customer 
finishes reading the ad, he still has 
no basic conception of what the 
product will accomplish for him. 
Case histories are helpful where 
applicable. When suitable, local dis- 
tributor’s name as a source of sup- 


ply should be included. And re- 


prints should be available for 
distributors to use in their mailings 
or for salesmen to show their cus- 
tomers. 

Envelope stuffers can do their bit. 
Many shops are manned by only 
six or eight people, and they will 
take time to read these stuffers 
even though the larger companies 
may not do so. 

The manufacturers should set up 
a direct mail program in advance 
with the distributor so that the dis- 
tributor knows how to plan his 
mailing schedule. In the Los Ange- 
les area there are 10,000 shops, 
and it is physically impossible for 
salesmen to call on all of them. 
The larger companies may have a 
dozen buyers. The salesman cannot 
contact all of them. Mailing circu- 
lars are an indirect way of meet- 
ing the customer. 

Local advertising does merit con- 
sideration in the manufacturer’s 
yearly advertising budget. Let the 
distributor prepare the local ads. 
He works closer with local trade 
and is in a better position to use 
names, dates and places that apply 
to his territory. 

Above all, the manufacturer 
should let the distributor know 
what is being advertised and where 
and when. The distributor should be 
sent copies of ads whether national 
or regional, because he dves not 
have the time to scan every pub- 
lication on the market to find out 
what the manufacturer is doing. 


Literature . . Complete catalog 
data is essential for most industrial 
products. It is the only way a cus- 
tomer has of knowing what an item 
is and what it will do if he has not 
seen it. Literature must be kept up- 
to-date, distributors should be in- 
formed in advance when new cata- 
logs are coming out so they can tell 
their personnel. Outmoded catalogs 
can cause troublesome situations. 
Reference numbers on catalogs are 
an easy way for the distributor te 
tell if his personnel have the prope- 
catalog without going through 
every one. 

Now here are some additional tips 
for manufacturers on literature: 
> It would help for your local rep- 
resentative to go through actual 
literature bins when he comes in 
to be sure that the lines he repre- 











AMERICAN 





market . . « the Gas Utility Mar- 


ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation . « « only Ameri- 


can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 























sents have current catalogs availa- 


| ble. 


| » Be sure your literature shows the 
| performance and advantages of your 


product to the customer. When your 
distributor writes for literature, 


| send it, or if it is not available, let 
| him know. When he takes the time 


to write, he needs what he is writ- 
ing for. 

> Give your distributors parts books 
that include pictures and a list of 
part numbers. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for a customer or a distribu- 
tor to order parts by guesswork. It 
results in the customer getting the 
wrong part and can cause ill feel- 
ings all down the line. 

>» Please put instructions on all 
equipment. Although a machine 
may seem easy to operate to you, 
it does not work out that way with 
the customer. We have customers 
calling continually saying they 


have received this or that machine | 


and there are no instructions. Re- 


| gardless how simple a mechanism 
| is include instructions. 


To sell more . . Many manufac- 
turers already are doing all of the 


things I have recommended in this 


article. For those who are not, some 
of my suggestions may help sell 


| more goods. Distributors, of course, 
aren’t perfect. And we realize there 
| may be room for improvement in 
our operations. 
| But often improved selling on | 
| our part depends upon improved | 
cooperation from the manufacturers | 
we represent. This is a good point 
| at which to start—and build greater 
| profits for both sides of this selling 


partnership. 





Go ahead—i’ll stop you when I've 
heard enough— 


CERAMISTS 


Read the 


ERAN 
BULLETIN 


than any other 
ceramic publication! 


REACH OVER 


6,483 


ACTIVE CERAMISTS 
at all levels and in all 
branches of the mighty 
~ ceramic field with CERAM- 


IC BULLETIN’S two-in-one 
coverage that's both hori- 
zontal and vertical! 
__ Get complete details on 
CERAMIC BULLETIN'’s 
amazing circulation pic- 
ture (Remember, too, the 
BULLETIN is the official or- 
gan of the American Ce- 
ramic Society). 
*aqll paid circulation! 


Write, wire or phone now . . . 


co Suhaahen ee s 
e€ramic 
®@ P 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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Checklist for holding open house 


How to put the plan 
in plant opening 


This way you don’t lose track of what's happening 


# A morass of details was trans- 
formed into an orderly channel of 
“things to do next” in the planning 
of an open house for Smithcraft 
Lighting Division, Chelsea, Mass. 
The difficult chore was organized 
by Richard Cressey, advertising 


manager of Smithcraft, and Robert 
Friedmann, account executive of the 
company’s agency, Parsons, Fried- 
mann & Central, Boston. Mr. Fried- 
mann started by drawing up a 54- 
point checklist of open house activi- 
ties (below) and distributed copies, 


along with a 60-day timetable, to 
everyone at the company and agen- 
cy who has a responsibility for or 
interest in any phase of the open 
house. 

The chart included everything 
that Messrs. Cressey and Friedmann 
could think of that was needed in 
the planning, ranging from “budg- 
et” and “directional signs” to 
“slides for lecture” and “tv cover- 
age.” The many tasks were as- 
signed, and the timetable was 
brought up to date weekly from the 
start of planning until 15 days be- 
fore the event. For the remaining 
15 days, the timetable was checked 
daily. 

The result was a smoothly run 
and successful open house, attended 
by editors, customers and _ local 
citizenry, and followed by varying 
amounts of press coverage in 29 
publications. 

Said Mr. Friedmann: “As a result 





Final Budget Meeting 


Follow-up local media in person 





Compile list of editor guests (for invitation — for 
releases) 

Compile list of Smithcraft guests 

Activity outline to client (such as program coverage, 
etc.) 

Multi-typed invitation letter from Mr. J. J. Smith 
(editors, officials); get stationery 

Multi-typed invitation letter from agency (letter, pro- 
gram, reply card, reply envelope) 

Order leather notebooks & pencils, gift wrapped for 
guests — 100 

Order leather notebooks & pencils, bulk for distribu- 
tors — 2M 

Metal enclosure for notebooks (sample of new finish) 
Printed enclosure for notebooks (describing finish) 
Collate items 7, 8, 9, 10 — mail distributo: gifts 
Letter to distributors 


Architectural/Construction story (contact prime sup- 
pliers for details) 


Manufacturing Methods story (contact prime suppliers 
for details) 


Electrical Contracting story (contact prime suppliers 
for details) 

Business story 

General story 

Historical background story 

Development & acceptance story 

Compile returns of invitations 

Hotel reservations 

Breakfast arrangements 


Transportation arrangements 


Follow-up local officials in person 


Luncheon arrangements 
Set up meeting area 


Set up tour 

Instruct guides 

Product samples for lecture 

Slides for lecture 

Signs for lecture 

Aerial view & retouch 

Photocopies of available construction photos 
Photos of finished areas and glossies 
Picture captions 

Mimeo all stories and captions 

Release folders, labels and envelopes 
Collating of release material 

Identification badges (our list — client list) 
Directional and parking signs (permits) 
Parking facilities arrangements 

Registration desk and flowers 

Erection and removal of signs (Foster) 
Photographer for opening day coverage 
Shawmut TV coverage 

Confirmation of hotel and breakfast arrangements 
Distribution of release kits 

Briefing for spe: zhes 

Same-day re’2as:. copies & distribution 
Speciai issue “LiGHT SIDE of NEWS” — 8 pages 
Thank you letter to off'c’als & guests 
Follow-up public ty rele o. 2s 

Publicity clippine «e- ice. 
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3 Big Reasons 
Make HOSPITALS 
Ist Choice in the 
$5 Million-a-Day 
Hospital Market 


HOSPITALS 





SM THORRET 
8 Clee ~. 


NS, 


SMITHCRAFT EXPANDS PLANT! 





NEW FACILITIES INTRODUCE OUTSTANDING FINISHING INNOVATIONS 


ft} i} i ome: seamen 
Hts patty \ pipes 
7 4 he 7 


WE'RE PRETTY EXCITED 
ABOUT OUR NEW FINISH! 
Sire © © 








‘One of 54... One of 54 points for open 


| house was special issue of house organ. 


1. During the same period in 1956, 
HOSPITALS gain in average total paid | 
circulation was 3 times that of the | 
No. 2 hospital field publication. 


2. Your advertisement in HOSPI- 
TALS reaches 25% more subscribers | 
in the United States market, your pri- 
mnary market. 


3. Since becoming the only twice-a- 
month publication serving the hospital 
field, 92 new advertisers have selected 


HOSPITALS to carry their sales mes- 


sage. 


Send for Comparative 
Circulation Report 


of our checklist and timetable, re- 


sponsibility for specific details was 


| clearly defined, the stages of prog- 


ress could be easily followed and 
controlled, and final deadlines could 
be met with a minimum of head- 
aches. It helped us break what 
might have been an extremely com- 
plicated and time-consuming job 


| into 54 separate and easy-to-control 
| steps without losing track of what 


was happening.” a 





Here’s how to get people 
to look at your sales message 


The fact that some people are born 


| right-eyed and others left-eyed, had 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 


Marketing Department 


| very little sales promotion value 
until Franklin C. Wertheim, direct 
| mail consultant, Jamaica, New York, 


| went to work on it. 


18 East Division Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send Comparative Report on Hos- 
pital Publications 


Company 
Principal Product 


Street 





He has developed a “Test Your 
Eye-Q” card that consists of a busi- 


| ness sized card with a copper riv- 


eted hole about the diameter of a 
lead pencil in the middle. The card 
is held out at arms length. An ob- 
ject is sighted with both eyes 
through the hole. If the subject sees 
the same object with the right eye 


‘BASIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Package Research and De- 
velopment 


2. Packaging Line Production 
and Methods 


of the men 
EXCLUSIVELY SERVED 


AND SOLD by 


PACKAGE 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING is edited 
for men concerned with package per- 
formance who are responsible for de- 
termination of the packaging machin- 
ery and materials used to package a 
given product. 

They determine which equipment to 
buy, which package or packaging ma- 
terial to use, which adhesive will per- 
form best, and so forth, making many of 
the decisions and selections as to which 
of many alternative products will do 
the best packaging job. They are a 
basic buying influence in the packag- 
ing field, with the authority to accept 
or reject your product. 

PACKAGE ENGINEERING, alone in 
the packaging field, provides the mass 
circulation to give deep penetration of 
the package engineering function in 
large companies, as well as coverage 
of small and medium-sized plants pack- 
aging their product, and branch manu- 
facturing plants throughout the United 
States. Research, production and pur- 
chasing men turn to PACKAGE ENGI- 
NEERING every month for editorial 
content focused 100% on the package 
engineering function. 

For full details of how the unique audi- 
ence and editorial content of PACK- 
AGE ENGINEERING can help you in- 
crease your sales to the packaging 
industry, write our office nearest you. 
NIAA Media File Available. Write today. 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


as with both eyes, he is right-eyed, | 


if not, he is left-eyed. 
However, as each tester stares at 


| the little hole in the card, he can’t 


@HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois | 


| help but see the sales message of 
| the issuing firm printed on the bot- 
| tom of the card. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 


185 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
Financial 6-1440 





PO BOX 270, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
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For ENGINEERING 
READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
vIEW is an engineer’s magazine. It 
is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional 
groups ... the men who create and 
develop aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
earth satellites, and all manner of 
vehicles capable of flight through 
and beyond our atmosphere. 

The REVIEW is a magazine ad- 
vertisers like. Its single aim for over 
22 years has been to advance the 
highly creative art of airborne 
vehicle design and development. 
The result? A carefully built pro- 
fessional engineering audience of 
superior quality . . . plus an edito- 
rial format that permits complete 
freedom of expression in discuss- 
ing the vast and difficult problems 
in all the aeronautical sciences. 
Your advertising program in the 
REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 en- 
gineering men who form the back- 
bone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. 

As an advertising investment, the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building 
professional prestige and acceptance 
for your aviation products. 


Write for complete details 
and sample copy 


e 
eronautical 
ngineering 
EWVELE W 











An Oficial Piblicatic 7] 


INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
Yoiatens Professional Engineering Seely 
2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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How to 
stifle your 
sales 


@ 12 easy ways to end up at the bottom of the heap 


@ Your guide to oblivion 


By Carl Connable 
Carl Connable Advertising 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


= Any mediocre adman can, with 
only half-hearted effort, stifle at 
least part of a sales message. But 
it takes real talent and diligence to 
kill it completely. 

For the benefit of those inexpe- 
rienced in such matters, we offer 
one dozen proven ways of confus- 
ing, discouraging and otherwise 
mistreating industrial ad readers. 
Here goes: 


1. Assume that the would-be read- 
er knows as much as you do about 
your product. Mention new or ad- 
vantageous features, if you must, 
but don’t give details. In particular, 
don’t point out that they’re new, 
or how they make the product of 
value to him. That way, he'll be 
disinterested, or frustrated, and in 
either case unimpressed. 


2. As an alternative, talk down to 
the reader. Assume that he knows 
nothing about your type of product 
or its uses. Thus, if you’re selling 
burglar alarms, tell him first that 
burglary is a bad thing and it 
should be stopped. This will prac- 
tically guarantee that he'll never 
get to your sales story. 


3. Present things from your view- 


point — or your president’s. Proud 
of your product? Say so! Think the 
reader would be a fool not to buy 
it? Imply that — strongly. Been in 
business umpteen years? Play it up, 
big. If you can be pompous about 
this, so much the better. There’s 
nothing like a dazzling expanse of 
stuffed shirt to blind a reader. 


4. Wherever possible, use the tech- 
nical jargon of your specialized 
branch of your trade or industry. 
Where your plant has its own pri- 
vate names for things, use those 
names. And by all means, abbre- 
viate freely. That way, most of the 
readers will be uncertain of what 
you mean — especially upper-level 
executives, who may have to ap- 
prove the purchase. 


5. Equally effective: Be verbose 
and scholarly in your writing. 
Never use (that is, avoid utilizing) 
a short word when a polysyllabic 
equivalent can be selected. Never 
consent to widely-comprehensible 
terminology when esoteric phrase- 
ology is at your command. Abandon 
brevity in favor of circumlocutory 
sonorosity; and foresake all sem- 
blance of “shop talk” for pedantic 
exhibitionism such as that which 
you are now (we hope) perusing. 
That way, if you don’t confuse or 
discourage the reader, you'll put 
him to sleep. 








6. Be vague. Say that your prod- 
uct is bigger, or stronger, or more 
precise. But don’t say why, and 
never indicate what you’re com- 
paring it to. Say it will save the 
user money — but don’t say how 
much, or in what way. Avoid spe- 
cific statements of all kinds. Other- 
wise, the reader might learn some- 
thing of interest. 


7. If you must include clear state- 
ments of significant facts, present 
them in random order. If you or- 
ganize them, giving them proper 
sequence and the right relative 
emphasis, people will grasp what 
you’re saying. Furthermore, when 
your material is well organized, 
you'll see gaps in your story that 
you'll want to fill in, to make it 
clearer and more complete. Better 
skip this entirely if you hope to suc- 
ceed in stifling the sales message. 


8. Use clichés, especially in head- 
lines — and in illustrations too. 
You know: “SAVE TIME!” — with 
a picture of a watch being cut in 
two by a knife or scissors. (Ancient 
Romans probably featured a sun- 
dial for this.) “CUT PRODUCTION 
COSTS!” — with the bill-cutting 
picture. And for a real yawn-in- 
ducer, don’t overlook “TOMOR- 
ROW’S GIZMOS TODAY!” 


9. Use human-interest pictures — 
a scantily-clad cutie, a baby, a 
charging bull — the more unre- 
lated to the product, the better. 
Most readers will never get beyond 
such an interesting obstacle; and 
think how you'll brighten their day. 


10. Conceal the identity of what 
you're selling. And when you can’t 
avoid referring to it, make the 
reader guess its kind or purpose. 
For example, if the product is a 
milling machine, people won’t know 
whether it’s for cutting metal or 
making flour, unless you tell them. 
And “gages” might be for measur- 
ing pressure, size, or inches of rain- 
fall. Play it cozy and people will 
never know —or care. 


11. Make claims for your product 
that are unbelievable, even though 
they are strictly true. Some prod- 
ucts offer advantages beyond the 
experience or imagination of pro- 
spective users. If that’s the case 
with your product, state your claim 

Continued on p. 212 









































Announcing 
7th edition 
of Watkins 
Cyclopedia 
of the Steel 
Industry 


















STEEL PUBLICATIONS, NC. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 













Plan now to have your sales message in the 7th Edition of the one 
book that serves 6,000 key steel men all year ’round. Watkins 
Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry is the only publication of its kind — 
the authority of the industry. Published every two years, the 7th 
Edition will be issued in July, 1958. 

Watkins Cyclopedia is the handbook of presidents, operating 
executives, plant and department superintendents, chief engineers 
and purchasing agents in steel manufacturing and processing plants. 

Write for a copy of this new Watkins Cyclopedia market data and 
media file that gives full details about the 7th Edition. Address: 















WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA 
of the Steel Industry 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building « 







Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 



















Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


= 





Aged yor" 





(95S. = + 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 













In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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How to 


pene rate 


Pentagon 


The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE.JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 740 So. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUn 7-6149 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. LoSalle, 
Chicago 2, IIl., RAn 6-1843 

















STRIKES THE RIGHT (4clcs) NOTE 


among the nation’s drilling contractors... 





















































Out to sales-serenade the $1.1 billion Drilling Mar- 
ket? THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the oppor- 
tune media in which to play your tune. Editorial 
material is pitched to the specific job interests of 
drilling contractors, producing executives, field su- 
pervisors, so the song is right: vertical reading in a 
vertical market. Adds up to responsive sales action 
among a select group who comprise the buying 
power of an active market! 








Write TODAY for full particulars ... 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 INSUROMEDIC LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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SALES MESSAGE... 


continued from p. 211 


as boldly as possible, and forget 
about offering proof. Only the idly 
curious will read further if it ap- 
pears to be a fake. 


12. Make it physically hard to read. 
Use long lines of small type — 
preferably printed in reverse, or on 
bright red or dark blue, or running 
across an illustration. Print heads 
and subheads in pale yellow or 
silver. Jumble it up with lots of 
tiny pictures. And crowd it all to- 
gether as tightly as possible, so as 
not to waste any white space. That 
will eliminate response from “cu- 
riosity seekers’ — and from most 
of your prospects as well. 

There are other methods, includ- 
ing those for special purposes such 
as giving misinformation, being 
downright offensive, and conveying 
a feeling of low quality. However, 
the above pointers should give you 
adequate help in stifling your sales 
messages. Follow them carefully 
and we will guarantee that not a 
single one of your ads or promotion 
pieces will lead to a single sale. & 





AFA appoints new 
executive committee 


= Operations of the Advertising 
Federation of America are now 
under the direction of an eight 
member executive committee com- 
posed of: Robert M. Feemster, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of The Wall Street Journal, 
chairman; James S. Fish, vice- 
president and director of advertis- 
ing, General Mills, Minneapolis, 
vice-chairman; Mary E. Busch, 
executive vice-president, Emery 
Advertising Corp., Baltimore; Ben 
R. Donaldson, director, institutional 
advertising, Ford Motor Co., De- 
troit; Melvin S. Hattwick, director 
of advertising, Continental Oil Co., 
Houston; George W. Head, man- 
ager, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton; C. James Proud, president 
and general manager, A.F.A., New 
York City; and, Ralph Winslow, 
vice-president and manager, mar- 
keting department, Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh. 





‘Market Data Book’ Corrections 


= The following corrections in 
media listings in the Annual Mar- 
ket Data and Directory Number, 
published June 25, have been 
brought to our attention. Please 
keep these corrections at hand. 


Aviation Research & Development, 
Page 91. Published by Aviation Re- 
search & Development Publishing 
Corp. 


Building Supply News Annual 
Dealers’ & Jobbers’ Directory Issue, 
Page 118. 4A red color charge is 
$100. 


Bus and Truck Transport, Page 
453. Correct rates are as follows: 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
l $225 $195 $135 $105 
6 200 175 120 98 
12 190 155 105 90 


Canadian Power Engineer, Page 
509, is now published monthly. 
Forms close 30th of previous month. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog, 
Page 144. Correct circulation 
(sworn) is 22,000. 


Dairy Record, Page 270. Correct 
ABC figure for circulation to dairy 
products manufacturers and pro- 
cessors is 3,825. 


Food Service Magazine, page 335, 
was inadvertently omitted from In- 
dex to U.S. Publications, page 24. 


Go Magazine, Page 452. Name has 
been changed to Go—Transport 
Times of the West. 


Home Furnishings Daily was not 
indexed in the Market Data and Di- 
rectory Number, though the listing 
appeared on page 539. The ABP 
symbol was omitted from the list- 
ing. Complete listing should read 
as follows: 


@ D 


Home Furnishings Daily, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publica- 
tions. Est. 1931. Subscription, $9. Type 
page, 1014x1614; 5 cols., 14%. Published 
every business day. Forms close 3 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 40,297; gross, 43,211. Retail 
establishments, 21,897; wholesalers, job- 
bers and distributors, 7,264; manufacturers, 


Rates—1,125 lines, 
10,000 lines, 6lc; 


10,321; others, 2,357. 
77¢c; 5,000 lines, 65c; 
15,000 lines, 59c. 


Home Goods Retailing, Page 540. 
Correct line rates are: open, 44c; 
13 issues or 46,000 lines, 40c; 26 is- 
sues or 13,000 lines, 35c; 26,000 lines 
or more, 30c. 


Institutions Magazine was inad- 
vertently omitted from listing of 
publications in section on Institu- 
tional Markets: Hotels, Clubs, 
Trailer Parks, page 331. For rates 
and other details see Institutional 
Markets, page 321. 


Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning, Page 312. Walter J. 
Baker is “editor. Correct trim size 
is 8%x11%. Closing date is 10th. 
Publication no longer sold in com- 
bination with Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning Wholesaler. 


Light Construction File, Page 117. 
Index to Publications incorrectly 
lists data on Page 108. 


Military Engineer, Page 296. Cir- 
culation was incorrectly stated on 
page 296, though it appeared ac- 
curately on page 218. Complete list- 
ing should read as follows: 


Military Engineer, Mills Bldg., Washington 
6. Published by Society of American Mili- 
tary Engineers. Est. 1919. Editor: Col. F. H. 
Kohloss. Subscription, $6. Trim _ size, 
81/4xll. Type page, 6 5/6x92/3; 2 cols., 
31/3. Published bi-monthly Jan. 1. Forms 
close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 24,825; gross, 25,118. Rates— 
Yo Page 4 Page 

] $375.00 $210.00 $125.00 

6 325.00 180.00 105.00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, no charge. 


Times 1 Page 


Plumbing, Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning Wholesaler, Page 312. Publi- 
cation no longer sold in combina- 
tion with Journal of Plumbing, 
Heating & Air Conditioning. 


Product Design File, Page 166. In- 
dex to Publications incorrectly lists 
data on Page 161. 


School Bus Trends was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the 1958 Mar- 


Continued on page 214 





* connections that 


| Canket  pin-potut 
| dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 


the market it serves . . . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
industry publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,005 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation’s milk supply. 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,718 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . . im the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,640 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,363 paid circulation. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 


the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHQNE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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it takes more than 
$4 billion worth 
each year of 


{ ~ T 








and equipment =—1 





to feed the productive 
appetite of the giant 
Pulp, Paper and Paper- 
board Industry! 


TREMENDOUS SALES POTENTIAL 


The Pulp and Paper Industry today pro 
duces over 21 million tons of pulp and 
over 30 million tons of paper and paper 


board. It now ranks as our nation’s 4th 


or 5th largest industry! 


To achieve this tremendous production, 
this industry must buy big. The average 
mill will buy everything from auto acces 
sories, to metals, and including wire 

th. The annual tab for such expendi- 
tops $4 billion... 


ertile 


ures representing 
f sales territory in which to sel 


r products. 
HOW TO SELL THIS MARKET 


If you are looking for a direct, reward 

route to this challenging market, 
SOUTHERN PULP AND 
MANUFACTURER. This _ re- 
influential publication offers 


ook to the 
PAPER 
spected, 
verage of the key 
industry men .. . individuals who do 
95% of the industry's buying. This is 


you concentrated cc 


their very own publication . . . expertly 


edited to serve their needs .. . a pub 
catior n_ which your sales story will 


ceive serious attention. 


And because of its National Circulation, 
the SP&PM can be your sales-wedge into 
all of the pulp, paper, and paperboard 


n the entire United States. 








SOUTHERN / PUt gp-PAPE® 


75 Third Street, N.W. * Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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MARKET DATA BOOK. . 


continued from p. 213 


ket Data and Directory Number. 
The listing should have appeared 
on page 568 (Transit Industry) or 
page 344 (Schools), and should have 
read as follows: 


School Bus Trends, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pul 
1956. Editor: Bruce B. Hi 


watt. Controlled. Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type 


lishing Co. Est. 


page 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi 


monthly, Feb. 5. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, as individual publication, 
sworn, 20,000; as bound-in section of Mass 
Transportation, BPA, 11,660; gross, 13,474. 
Rates 

3 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$192.50 


Times 1 Page 7 
l $480.00 $350.00 $257.50 
6 430.00 320.00 232.50 177.50 
12 410.00 305.00 220.00 170.00 
4A colors, $70, except red, $60; bleed, $40. 


Style, Page 534. Correct line rates 
are: open, 42c; 13 issues or 6,000 
lines, 37c; 26 issues or 13,000 lines, 
32c; 26,000 lines or more, 28c. 





NEW BOOKS 


J. Walter Thompson releases 
third book on world markets 


= For the man who sells, adver- 
tises or plans investments overseas, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. offers “The 
Western European Markets,” a de- 
scriptive and statistical survey of 
21 markets made up of 335 million 
people. 

The volume surveys the 21 coun- 
tries (the world’s second richest 
area) to show where the wealth 
lies; explains why last year alone 
total U. S. exports to Western 
Europe reached $5.2 billion (up 
23% over 1955); and tells what 
Europeans earn, what and where 
they buy, what they produce and 
how they produce it. 

The book, containing over 300 
pages and 20 maps, is divided into 
three sections. The first traces basic 
trends in Western Europe’s over-all 
economy and postwar development. 

Part 2 analyzes the 21 countries 
separately but gives their relation- 
ships to the total picture. Among 
the basic marketing facts discussed 
are population, climate, income, 
consumption, distribution channels, 
production, imports and exports. 
Markets are rated from “excellent” 
to “insignificant” to help the mar- 
keting man judge present and fu- 
ture potential. 

Part 3 gives information geared 
to help the reader decide whether 


. . for marketing men 


or not to enter these markets. It 
describes current features of Euro- 
pean distribution and advertising, 
available media, industrial fairs and 
cost-of-living comparisons. “The 
Western European Markets” is the 
third in J. Walter Thompson’s series 
on world markets. Others are “The 
Latin American Markets” and 
“Population and Its Distribution,” 
an analysis of the U. S. marketing 
picture. 

Further information on the new 
book, which sells for $18.00, can be 
obtained from McGraw Hill’s Book 
Information Service, 327 W. 41st St., 
New York 36. 


Need a ‘word pill?’ Here are 
1,059 capsules to choose from 


= Hal Stebbins, president, Hal 
Stebbins, Inc., Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, dispenses 1,059 pieces 
of advice in “capsule” form in 
“Copy Capsules,’ a description of 
his own highly successful ad writ- 
ing technique. 

The author of the book, a veteran 
of 35 years in the advertising field, 
is also the author of more than $100 
million worth of prize- and sales- 
winning advertising copy. 

Intended for advertising and 
agency executives as well as copy- 
writers, the volume gives insight in- 
to Mr. Stebbins’ advertising philoso- 
phy as he dissects advertising art 





and ideas as well as copy. He re- 
veals seven headline techniques that 
have been widely applied in his own 
advertising campaigns. 

The 1,059 compressed “capsules” 
of advice are intended to stimulate 
the thinking of anyone who works 
with words. They range in length 
from eight words to eight para- 
graphs—and in topic from outdoor 
advertising to “sloganeering.” 

The book contains 240 pages and 
is available at $4.95. McGraw-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, is the 
publisher. 


Release new directory of 
United Kingdom publications 


« The 1957 edition of “The News- 
paper Press Directory,” a guide to 
newspapers, periodicals, house or- 
gans and business papers of the 
United Kingdom, is now available. 

Grouped according to type of 
publication, the book contains 843 
pages of listings—mainly publica- 
tions of Great Britain itself—includ- 
ing publication dates, advertising 
rates and production information. 
Sections on trade services and press 
and advertising organizations are 
included. 

The book can be obtained in this 
country for $8.50 from John de 
Graff, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York. 


New edition of promotion 
handbook now available 


= Industrial marketing men may 
find an invaluable guide to printed 
promotion in the new edition of 
“Printing and Promotion Hand- 
book,” a guide to planning, produc- 
ing and printing of advertising and 
direct mail. 

Compiled by Daniel Melcher, 
general manager, R. R. Bowker Co., 
New York, publishers, and Nancy 
Larrick, assistant editor of chil- 
dren’s books, Random House, New 
York, the volume is presented in 
the form of an_ encyclopedia. 
Planned for quick and easy refer- 
ence, it carries information on such 
diverse subjects as preparation of 
pamphlets, catalogs, posters, labels, 
signs and advertisements; art work; 
money saving measures and media 
selection. 

Four detailed appendices at the 


back of the 341-page volume give 
additional information respectively 
on type faces, source books for 
further reference, graphic arts films 
and postal information. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, is the pub- 
lisher. The book sells for $7.00. 


New book on capitalism airs 
problem of boom and bust 


= A new approach to the problem 
of maintaining a continuously ex- 
panding economy is offered in “The 
Dynamics of Capitalism” by Julius 
T. Wendzel, economic program di- 
rector, W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research. 

Contents of the volume, and its 
point of view, are best described 
by its subtitle “Correctives Toward 
Continuous Growth.” American 
democratic capitalism, the author 
declares, cannot weather a continual 
cycle of severe booms and depres- 
sions. They can be avoided only by 
examining, and correcting, inher- 
ent weaknesses in the capitalistic 
system itself. 

He examines the interdependence 
of the man of capital and the busi- 
ness enterpriser—the “man of ideas” 
—and the dangers to our system 
should the latter be cut off from 
the resources of the former. 

He traces the relationship of 
boom and bust cycles to poor 
handling of federal fiscal policy. Dr. 
Wendzel speaks from firsthand ex- 
perience on this last point, having 
served as economist in a number of 
government bureaus and for four 
years as chief fiscal analyst in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The 169-page volume is published 
by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York, and is available for 
$3.50. 


At last, a “practical” 
view of automation 


# A comprehensive picture of auto- 
mation, as interpreted and practiced 
today by American industry, has 
been published in a new _ book, 
“Practical Automation” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 376 pages, 

$7.50). 
The authors are Lester R. Bittel, 
Morley G. Melden and Robert S. 
Continued on page 216 





"| SELL O-RINGS AND 
FITTINGS 

TO THE 

OEM" 


says 


Jack 6. 
Watson 


Parker 
Appliance Co. 


“In selling volume-users 
in today’s OEM market, I 
have found the Purchasing 
Agent to be tops in influ- 
ence when deciding on 
the source.” 


“Nowadays, he has a solid 
technical background 
which qualifies him to 
make many selections 
formerly reserved for 
Engineering. 


“Between my calls, it's 
important that the P.A. be 
posted on our line. That's 
why I'm glad we advertise 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 











“| SELL INVESTMENT CASTINGS 
to the 
OEM” 


says 


Michael 
Gladstone 


ALLOY 
PRECISION 
CASTINGS CO., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


“And in selling precision 
castings of all sizes, mate- 
rials, and complexity, you 
run into countless tech- 
nical questions.” 


“The P.A. is a man we 
work with closely. He's 
technically oriented, and a 
mighty important buying 
influence.” 


“That's why Alloy Preci- 
sion Castings advertises in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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im reprints 





The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by I ig the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 


payment. 








R317 The Koppers story 
Another in IM‘s series of marketing case histories, this 24-page reprint covers three 
areas of Koppers Co.’s organization: a complete breakdown of the marketing structure, 
the sales promotion organization, and how Koppers uses its advertising agencies. 
How double coverage opens doors to sales — by Phil Seitz 
Perimuth Electronics has a system: salesmen + engineers = sales. . 
and it’s highly successful in selling their complex market 
Too much red tape in inquiry-handling? — by George W. Dashnau 
If you're all tangled up in servicing your advertising inquiries 
here's a simple and effective way out. 
How coordinated design built a new personality for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
— by J. H. Gardner 
Selecting a new trade-mark is a far from easy task. Here’s how Jones & 
Laughlin picked one and really put it to work. 
As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity —— by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
K. Matulis 
Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works. 
How to handle hospitality hot potat — by C. D. Pease 
That ‘‘hospitality room’’ you're planning for the next convention or trade show can b 
wonderful sales help — or it may be disastrous. Here are ways to 
make sure it helps — not hinders. 
At a trade show, how NOT to make a sale — by Herbert G. Ahrend 
Five rules for reaching prime prospects at a trade show. 
How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 
To find out whether a business publication is as good as its ‘readership surveys’’ 
show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 
Should advertising agencies do marketing research? — by Merle Kingman 
IM asked several leading admen this question, and here’s what they think 
about this increasingly important function. 
Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — but — 
there are inserts — and there are inserts 
Top agencies’ business paper page placement zooms up 9.4% 
Report on IM’s annual exclusive survey showing number of pages placed in 
business publications by 309 agencies in 1956. 
How the one-man ad department can grow — by M. E. Ziegenhagen 
A guide to the organization of an advertising department — from the 
one-man stage to the platoon stage. 
How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 
Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 
of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now 
GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise — by R. S. Thomas 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good results. 
A contest makes J & L sales message heard 
Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial company 
uses consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & Lamson did their contest. 
Barnstorming with brainstorming 
A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, including 
ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how agencies can boost 
their Idea output. 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating Ideas Is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business Ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming 
Show registration list offers marketing help — by Francis E. Hummel 
In case you didn’t know, lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or other 
product categories, can be helpful marketing tools. Here’s how 
1957 — another boom year for industry 
IM’s annual advertiser and agency forecast, Including a breakdown by product 
of percent of sales allocated for advertising in 1957 by manufacturer. 





The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R309 How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 
A group of six articles on industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to design them, how to get them used, and distributor catalugs 
R290 How can you get higher readership for your ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
The entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
booklet. This Is a must for every adman. 
R251 How te get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 
increase sales 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio ef award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature 
R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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NEW BOOKS... 
Continued from page 215 


Rice, associate editors of Factory 
Management & Maintenance. 

Included in the book are 159 ex- 
amples of automation, ranging from 
the piecemeal installations at Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Stratford, 
Conn., manufacturer of industrial 
and aircraft controls, to the ad- 
vanced mechanization of the Ford 
Motor Co. and International Har- 
vester. 

While describing these methods 
for increasing plant productivity, 
the authors provide documentation, 
keeping in mind that the word auto- 
mation “has confused the public, 
eluded agreement among the ac- 
ademicians, caused apprehension in 
the hierarchy of labor organiza- 
tions . . . brought new problems to 
industrial management... and even 
became the subject of a Congres- 
sional investigation.” 

Its four sections cover funda- 
mentals, manufacturing, plant en- 
gineering and maintenance, and 
management. 


Prescribes cure for industry’‘s 
ailing press relations 


= “Freedom of speech is a two- 
edged weapon,” observes Peter 
Hayle in “Industry and Press Re- 
lations.” “We defend stoutly our 
right to say what we please and 
learn what we can about other peo- 
ple’s business, but we are not so 
sure that we like it when they ex- 
ercise the same right about us.” 

This opening statement kicks off 
Mr. Hayle’s theories in the 142-page 
volume in which he examines what 
is wrong with industrial press re- 
lations and what can be done to im- 
prove them. 

The author, a British industrial 
journalist who writes under a 
pseudonym, says the sorry state of 
affairs exists because of basic mis- 
understandings between press and 
industry. He lays the blame for 
four-fifths of the trouble at the door 
of industry which, he says, is a vic- 
tim, through misunderstanding, of 
bungling and unfounded mistrust. 

Some of the subjects explored are 
need for closer contact, the journal- 
ist’s point of view, timing of an- 





nouncements, rules for preparing | 
releases, meeting the press and | 
mutual confidence. Final pages ex- | 
plore more specialized subjects in- 
cluding handling publicity for em- 
ployers’ organizations, trade unions 
and technical institutions. 

The book is available from John 
de Graff, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New 
York, at $3.00. 


Book describes, evaluates 
various packaging products 


# “Materials on Review,” a book 
on packaging materials, has been 
published by Packaging Parade, 22 
E. Huron St., Chicago. It describes | 
every basic product used for pack- | 
aging, from paper—the oldest—to | 
polyvinyl alcohol—the newest. 

Each material is examined for its 
uses and limitations in packaging, 
its printing and sealing characteris- | 
tics and its physical and chemical 
properties. 

The eighteen basic materials dis- 
cussed include glass, can and tube 
metals, aluminum foil, cellophane, 
boxboard, protective and “fancy” 
papers, parchment, glassine and 
greaseproof papers and the various 
plastic products. 

The book appeared originally in 
consecutive installments in Pack- 
aging Parade over a 20-month pe- 
riod. The 52-page publication in- 
cludes about 100 illustrations. Price 
is $3.50 for a single copy, $3.00 for 
each order of two or more. 


A handy manual geared to 
increasing salesmen’s sales 


= “Successful Selling Strategies,” 
by Charles .L. Lapp, professor of 
marketing, Washington University, 
St. Louis, is the result of a 10-year 
survey of 15,000 buyers’ reactions 
to salesmen and their selling tech~- 
niques. 

Presented in the form of a handy 
manual for everyday use, the book 
is intended for both industrial and 
retail salesmen of all kinds. It in- | 
cludes warnings on how to avoid | 
specific hidden “sales killers” in the 
salesman’s own personality and is 
liberally supplied with brief check- 
lists of “do’s” and “don’ts.” Included 
are techniques for achieving extra 
sales through group selling, after- 
sale selling, and telephone selling. 


Continued on page 218 | 
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Get aboard the - 3 BILLION* 1957 construction express with... 


Nee : — . ” 


a ae oe 


88. BO 


OP A 


CONSTRUCT ON (cesT 


88 3B 





READERSHIP: Extensive research shows 
effective readership exceeds 45,000; an 
average of 5.25 readers per copy! You 
pay less than $4.50 a page, per thou- 
sand readers! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME: Construction Di- 
gest ranks 3RD of all construction pub- 
lications — national and regional! And 
it ranks 28TH of all (approximately 
3,000) business publications in the na- 
tion! (Jan., 1956 issue Industrial Mar- 
keting.) In one year alone, 1955, Con- 
struction Digest moved from 32ND in 
rating to 28TH! 


Your multi-billion dollar market 


is covered best by... 


CIRCULATION AND PENETRATION: Over 
9,000 circulation, with penetration into 
all buying influences in the Midwest! 


DAILY REPORTS: Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on proposed projects, bids, 
awards, purchases, legislation, right at 
your finger-tips — daily! 


*Estimated 1957 construction volume in Illinois, 
indiana, Ohio, St. Lovis trading area and 
Northern Kentucky. 





wares planning 


a trade exhibit 
this fall ? 


. . » Want to get some 


effective ideas? ... 
Then send for your gratis copy of 
HARTWIG DISPLAY’s “Selling with 

Exhibits” folder. 

Keep your HARTWIG loose leaf 
file handy. Additional new idea 
sheets for your file will be for- 

warded to you from time to time. 





HARTWIG DISPLAYS 
1105 N. 4th St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Please send me without obligation a copy 
of your folder, ‘‘Selling with Exhibits.’ 


NAME ....... 
The: . 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS . 
lf an 
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WESTERN 


ELECTRONIC 


.. . DONT LET 
THEM FOOL YOU! 


Despite the rather broad 
claims made by some other 
publications, WEN is still 
the circulation leader 
among electronic manufac- 
turers and ‘engineers in the 
territory we serve! 

Of our total controlled 
distribution for June 1957 
of 11,550 copies, 9616 went 
to readers in the 11 West- 
ern States. 


Direct requests from new 
readers continue to come 
in at an accelerated rate. 


western electronic 


NEW BOOKS .. 


continued from p. 217 


The author writes from the van- 
tage point of 20 years’ experience 
in selling and sales training with a 
number of top sales organizations. 

The 368-page book is published 
by McGraw-Hill at $4.95 a copy. 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from McGraw-Hill’s Book 
Information Service, 327 W. 41st St., 
New York 36. 


Forget product advantages; 
sell with semantics 


# The still unresolved problem of 
“why people buy what” is intro- 
duced again in “Motivation in Ad- 
vertising,” by Pierre Martineau, di- 


| rector of research and marketing, 


Chicago Tribune. 

The book is based on a number 
of sociological and psychological 
studies, most of which have not 
been seen before, since they were 
done for private use. 

Feelings and emotions are strong- 
er buying motives than logic, 
economics and sales arguments, Mr. 
Martineau concludes. He shows the 
advertising executive how to apply 
the results of this research to his 
own advertising. Advertising can be 
much more than mere statements 
of ingredients or functional advan- 


tages, the author declares. He sug- 
gests, instead, the use of “seman- 
tics’ and “symbolism”—art, color, 
layout, even contribute 
motive power and product person- 


music—to 


ality. 

The book contains 210 pages and 
sells for $5.50. McGraw-Hill’s Book 
Information Service, 327 W. 41st St., 
New York 36, will supply further 
information. 


Publish new directory on 
Chicago area industry 


= The 1957-58 edition of the “Chi- 
cago Cook County Industrial Di- 
rectory” is now available. The com- 
plete and comprehensive listing of 
more than 25,000 companies, regard- 
less of size, includes manufacturers, 
wholesalers, processors, distributors 
and related services. 

Published in two sections, Section 
1 lists the firms alphabetically, with 
addresses, and gives information on 
affiliates, subsidiaries, plants, per- 
sonnel, products and services, esti- 
mated financial appraisal and num- 
ber of employes. The second section 
classifies the information by prod- 
uct. 

The 81x11” hard cover volume 
contains 1,068 pages and sells for 
$40.00. Orders should be addressed 
to Chicago Cook County Industrial 
Directory, Inc., 222 S. State St., Chi- 
cago 4. * 





An adman’s lament 


Isn’t it too bad, 


When there’s nothing wrong with an ad 


except 


“To heck with this blue color — 
show the dame’s breast much fuller. 
Place the girl on the other side — 
try to give the features a ride. 

Make the logo stand out — 

now don’t begin to pout... . 


I’m not half through — 


use green instead of blue. 
The layout is entirely wrong — 
the copy is much, much too long. 


There’s nothing here you cannot fix — 
the magazine closes tomorrow at six. 
So take it boy and get on the beam — 
aren’t you playing on management’s team? 
Let them see how good you really are 
at performing a miracle——by gar!” 
— Ed Jones, Bard of the Bayous. 


Wit 


10373. West Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 64, California 
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ROAD SHOW 
IN 1958? 


No... but you can accomplish the | 
same thing by prefiling your Line | 


Catalog on the products you manu- 
facture and sell in 


Gillette’s Heavy 
Construction Catalog File 


In this way you and other manufac- 


turers take the “Road Show” of all | 


your equipment right into the buyer’s 
office, where he can study them... 
before contacting your dealer or dis- 
tributor. 

Your Catalog will reach 20,500 key 
buyers of heavy construction equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Sillette ri) 1958 


Special Road Show Edition 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION | 


PREFILED CATALOGS 


EQUIPMENT + MATERIALS + SUPPLIES 
cOomtTeactorss 


sor | ENGINEERS 
v 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


LLtTTe CatTacoG stay 

















catalogs. Properly filed and indexed, easy 
to find—always available. This is the way 
these buyers of your equipment like to 
receive your catalog or buying information. 


FOR THE 
RECORD 








-. 





A review of 
industrial sales 
and advertising news 


AAAA revises standard 
forms of rate cards 


= The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies has issued re- 
visions to its standard forms of rate 


| eards for business publications, for 
| magazines and farm _ publications 
| and for daily and weekly news- 
| papers. 


The forms have served as models 
since they were first developed in 


| 1918, the year after the association 


was established. The basic differ- 
ence between the new forms and 
the old is in the sequence of items 
and the number of classification 


| headings. The new style has the 


same arrangement of information as 
in Standard Rate & Data Service 
listings. 


Wehner advertising agency 


| president dies 


= Karl Wehner, 57, founder and 


| president of the Wehner Advertis- 


ing Agency, Newark, N.J., died July 


| 16 of a heart attack. 
This is the Prefiled Method of distributing 


And, it costs much less than direct mail. | 


You can also reach 20,000 key 
buyers outside the United States 


Gillette’s World Construction Catalog 
(Eastern Hemisphere) is distributed to 
10,000 English-reading government offici- 
als, contractors, engineers, importers and 
agents in the Eastern Hemisphere—Eur- 


Active for many years in the local 
chapter of the National Industrial 


| Advertisers Association, Mr. Weh- 


ner started his agency in 1938. 


| "Flow’ to study post office 


mail handling techniques 


= In an effort to discover ways of 


handling the nation’s mail, the staff | 


| of Flow, materials handling maga- 


ope, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand | 


and Island Possessions. 


Gillette’s Catalog File for Latin America 
(printed in Spanish) is used by 10,000 
responsible buyers in Latin America. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Gillette's Catalog Serwice 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





zine published by the Industrial 
Publishing Corp., Cleveland, is un- 


| dertaking a lengthy study of the 
| Post Office Department. 





Local organizations of the Ameri- 
can Material Handling Society and 
the Material Handling Institute will 
visit a number of post offices to 
observe procedures. The Flow staff 
will act in an administrative and 
secretarial capacity for a _ central 


Continued on page 220 | 
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automation 
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MINING 








COAL 
























Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry... the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 
and figures. 






















AA-4743 








COAL MINING 
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is the nation’s 


FASTEST GROWING 


- HOSPITAL ~ 
MARKET 


FOR SUPPLIES... 
Southern hospitals are 
spending annually .. . 
more than $275 million 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
. . . New facilities now 
building or planned total 
more than $300 million 


STILL NEEDED... Just 
to catch up with present 
needs will require... more 
than $1 Billion in new 
hospitals and facilities 








FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast Southern market of 15 
states and the District of Columbia 


LOOK 70 


SOUTHER 
wgsoTEAs 


As the official publication of the Southern 
state associations and of both the South- 
eastern and Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, 
Southern Hospitals enjoys the respect of 
Southern institutions and the people who run 
them. Edited and published by Southerners 
for Southerners, readership comes noturolly! 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


218 W. Moreheod St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


/ exclusively 
/ Southern 
journal 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 219 


committee that will evaluate rec- 
ommendations made by the local 
committees. Final recommendations 
and suggestions will be forwarded 
to the Post Office Department. 
The Flow staff and cooperating 
agencies are donating their 
time for the project, which is ex- 
pected to take about two years to 
complete. The experts expect to 
visit every major post office in the 


free 


country. 

Edward Leighten, editor of 
Flow, said the study has two pur- 
poses: “Since we use the mails for 
our publication, we are interested 
in efficient service. And we believe 
that by helping the department we 
can do a service to the country.” 


Announce new publication: 
‘Service Station Management’ 


= Starting in March, 1958, the 
automotive service station field will 
have a new mass coverage maga- 
zine, according to Motor Service 
Magazine, Inc. Chicago. Called 
Service Station Management, the 
new publication will as a 
companion book to Motor Service. 
J. V. Hunter, publisher, states 
that Service Station Management 
will guarantee coverage of more 
than 135,000 service station outlets 
with emphasis on reaching those 
specializing repair 
services. Advertising rates will be 
based on a cost of $4 per thousand 


serve 


in automotive 


circulation. 


Ben Kaufman elected 
president of PR group 


= Ben Kaufman, general manager, 
Ajax Metal Div., H. Kramer & Co., 
is new president of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. 

Harry Hammer, public relations 
manager, Reading Co., and Harold 
LeDuc, vice-president, Bell Tele- 
phone Co., were elected vice-presi- 
dents. Robert Van Riper, public re- 
lations staff supervisor, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, was named secretary; and 
Donald T. Sheehan, 
public 
Pennsylvania, treasurer. 

Continued on page 222 
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relations, University of 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men —the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 

uP 19 7 Total net paid circu- 
. 0 ation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
—where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


"29.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


" 14.32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. ‘56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


Financial 6-5380 j 
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September 


8-11.. Natl. Frozen Food Merchandising 
Convention & Exposition, Chicago. 

9-12..New York Premium Show, Hotel 
Sheraton Astor, New York. 

9-13..National Instrument Exposition, 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

11-13.. Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

15-18 .. Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
15-18..Produce Packaging Exposition, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
16-20..Super Market Sundries Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

20-24.. American Meat Institute Exhibition, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

22-25..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

22-25..Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel and Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 
Oct. 

28- 2.. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

30- 4..Material Handling Show, Show 
Mart, Montreal, Canada. 


October 


7- 9..National Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

8-10... Electrical Progress Show, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

9-15..International Dairy Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

13-16 .. National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn. Convention-Exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

14-16..Sanitation Maintenance Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

14-18... National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 

16-18 .. Mirror Manufacturers Assn., Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

21-25..National Safety Congress & Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton and other 
hotels, Chicago. 

24-25..Annual Display of Aviation Elec- 
trical Equipment, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

28-31.. Atom Fair, Coliseum, New York. 

28-31..National Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, At- 
lantic City. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





Nov. 

28- 1.. National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 1..National Motel 
Hotel, Chicago. 

30- 1..Pan American Hotel & Restaurant 
Exposition, Bay Front Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 

31- 2..Paint Industries Show, Hotel Belle- 
vue, Philadelphia. 


Show, Morrison 


November 


4- 7..National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.-Building Products Exposition, 
Warwick Sheraton Auditorium, 
Philadelphia. 
8..National Metal & Ex- 
position, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, and in conjunction, 
2nd World Metallurgical Congress, 
Nov. 2-8. 
7..Industrial Electric Exposition, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
7..Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, Automotive Bldg., Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
da. 
11-13..Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Atlanta, Ga. 
11-14..International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C. 
11-15..National Hotel 
seum, New York. 
12-15..National Electrical Contractors 
Assn., Music Hall, Cincinnati. 
17-19... National Fertilizer Solutions Assn., 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 
17-21... National Plastics Exposition, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre and Hotel 


Congress 


Exposition, Coli- 


Morrison, Chicago. 

18-20 .. Advertising Essentials Show, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

18-21.. Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Industry Exposition, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 

28-31 .. National 
Materials Handling Exposition, At- 


Industrial Packaging & 


lantic City. 


December 


2- 6..Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Coliseum, New York. 

8-12... National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 





ry 
display 
WITH A FLAIR FOR 


sales 
.»» AN EXCLUSIVE 


design 


Dayton Tire’s display, a strong depar- 
ture from the conventional, is another 
DISPLAY SALES design with a flair. 
A flair that commands interest... 
invites sales! Styled to dramatize a 
full-size print of the tread, this color- 
ful metal and wood unit features a 
built-in literature rack. Profit from a 
sturdy, imaginative display with vivid 
point-of-sale appeal. Creative design 
is but one of the many facets of DIS- 
PLAY SALES’ complete display service 
available to all manufacturers. Write 
for facts. 


Me 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST ST. © CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 
continued from p. 220 


Boggs elected to ABC 
board of directors 


= Robert W. Boggs, assistant man- 
ager, Public Relations Dept., Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, has filled 
the vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation created by the resignation 
of Kenneth L. Walters. 


‘Mass Transportation's 
Directory’ published 


= “Mass Transportation’s Direc- 
tory”, published bi-annually by 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Whea- 
ton, Ill., is now available. Copies of 
this 1957-58 edition can be pur- 
chased from the publisher at $25 


per copy. 


ABC promotes audits 
with year-long campaign 


# The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions is going all-out in an effort 
to educate advertisers and readers 
to the values of audited circulation. 

For the past five years, the pub- 
lisher members of ABC have set 
aside October as the month for a 
concentrated educational campaign. 
This year however, the bureau is 
instituting a year-round program, 
with ABC educational awards for 
the best editorial and advertisement 
in each publisher member division. 

The bureau has sent each pub- 
lisher member an ABC Idea Kit, 
containing suggested advertisement 
and editorial copy, plus ideas aimed 
at helping members develop educa- 
tional campaigns of their own. 

Advertisements and _ editorials 
submitted by publishers will be 
judged by advertisers and agency 
personnel in Chicago prior to the 
ABC annual meeting (Oct. 17-19 at 
Chicago’s Drake Hotel), where all 
entries will be displayed and awards 
presented. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Marvin L. Gaskill . . from advertising 
manager, government and industrial divi 
business ds cred 


catalogs, sales 
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James E. Kurtz . 
from industrial ad- 
vertising division, 
Automatic Electric 
to advertising 
Insula- 
Manufacturers 


Chicag 


Donald L. Hensley . . from assistant gen- 
eral sales manager to general sales man- 
ager, and succeeded as assistant general 
sales manager by E. Carl Matheson, for- 
mer district sales manager, both for Penn- 
Dixie Cement Corp., New York. 


Paul P. Napp .. from market 
analyst, Food Fair Stores, to the 
with Exide 


Battery Co. 


Industrial Div 
Philadelphi 
George Stuart, from assistant advertisin< 


to sales 


sition 
Storage 
manager, American Pulley 


vities in Exide’s advertis- 


Jack W. Watson .. fr 
relations and advertisi 


manager, Kaiser Aluminum 


Yorp., Oakland, Cal. 


Watson Mack 


Stanley J. Mack . . from manager of sales 
training to assistant to sales vice-president, 


U. S. Steel Homes Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 


New Albany, Ind. 


A. B. Steele . . from manager of industrial 
relations, Crown Cork & Seal Co., to sales 
manager, Olin Aluminum, Olin 
York. 


personnel 


Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 


Richard S. Funk . . from promotion director 
and secretary, Perlite Institute, to advertis- 
ing manager of recently-formed mining 
and mineral products division, Great Lakes 


r 


Carbon Corp., Los Angeles. 


Paul J. Bauman . . from general manager, 
American Brake Shoe Co.'s National Bear- 
ing Div.'s Meadville, Pa., branch, to vice- 
president in charge of ind 


the division 


Thomas J. McNeil . . from } 


jirector, Woodward & Byron, tc 


lations director and eastern manager in 
New York, for Soiltest, Inc., Chicago maker 
of testing equipment for soils, concrete and 


asphalt. 


E. G. Counselman . . from Washington 
representative to manager of industrial 
sales, H. K. Porter Co., New York. 


Bon D. Grussing . . from manager of sales 
promotion, advertising and public rela- 
tions, Minneapolis-Moline, to director of 
merchandising, special sales’ division, 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., maker 


of advertising specialties. 


Sam Gurley, Jr. . . from vice-president, 
sales, H. K. Porter Co., to vice-president 
in charge of sales, advertising and pro- 
motional activities, Olin Aluminum, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York. 


Gurley Haggard 

A. L. Haggard . . from national sales man- 
ager to newly-created post of vice-presi- 
jent-marketing, Waste-King Corp., Los 
Angeles producer of commercial pulver- 


1zers. 


William J. Peet, II . . from an applications 
engineer, to advertising and promotion 
manager, Epsco, Inc., Boston electronic 
data processing and control equipment 


manufacturer. 


Robert P. Spangler . . named sales promo- 
tion manager, arolube division, Aro Equip- 
ment Corp., Bryan, O., maker of lubricat 
ing equipment, aircraft products and in- 


dustrial air tools. 


Fraser Meiter 

William A. Meiter . . named to newly-cre- 
ated post of vice-president, employe rela- 
development, 
N.J., and 
succeeded in former post of general mar- 
keting manager by A. William Fraser, 


tions and organization 


Worthington Corp., Harrison, 


former commercial vice-president in charge 
of several Midwest sales offices. 





ome 
Hieles 


uilder 


GIVES YOU... 


manufacturers 


of home 
appliances* 


It's their magazine . . 
their association . . . 


spected adviser on appliance design and 
fabrication. They believe what their editors 
say, because their editors are also the 
Officials of their association. This kind of 


confidence in any publication is bound to 


rub off on your advertising message. 


Refrigerators, air conditioners, 
laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


a iat 


Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 


. the official organ of 
since 1936 their re- 





Robert B. MacPherson . 
lations director to newly-created position 


- from public re- 


of coordinator of advertising and sales 
Murray Hill, N.J., 


electronics manufacturer. 


promotion, Daystrom 


John W. Bamert . . 
for consumer products, 
tric Supply Co., to manager, Magic Door 


from regional manager 
Westinghouse Elec- 


sales, Stanley Hardware Div., Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., succeeding 
Charles K. Nichols, who now will super 
vise sales promotion and advertising of 
Magic Door sales. 

Larry Kemp . . from advertising manager, 
F. B. Connelly Co., to advertising man- 
ager, electronics division, Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. 
Lester M. LaPole . . from John ‘Sterling 
Corp., to sales promotion manager, Turner 
Brass Works, Sycamore, IIl., manufacturer 
of gasoline and propane torches. 


Agency changes. . 


David B. Smart . . from copywriter, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and Bradley M. Wyatt 
from sales promotion manager, Skil Corp. 
both named assistant account executives, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chi 
cago; and Henry H. Von Spreckelsen, for- 
mer executive field editor, Construction 
Equipment, named account executive in 
MRG&R's affiliate, Burson-Marsteller, Chi 
cago. 

Duncan-Brooks . . Mineola, N.Y., named 
agency for Marbelite Co., Brooklyn maker 
of traffic signals and automatic controllers. 


Homestead Valve Mig. Co. . . Coraopolis, 
Pa., manufacturer of industrial valves, 
from Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, to VanSant, 
Dugdale & Co., Baltimore 


Olmstead & Foley . . 
1750 Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, has 


moved to 


A. D. Adams Advertising . . New York, 
has moved to 37 W. 53rd St. 


E. A. Bonfield, Advertising . . Oakland, 
Cal., has reorganized and the new name 
is Bonfield Associates, Inc., with new 
quarters at 3770-A Piedmont Ave. 


H. George Bloch Advertising . . St. Louis, 
named agency for American Air Curtain 
Corp., St. Louis manufacturer of hermet- 
ically sealed air entrances. 
Emery Advertising Corp. . Baltimore, 
named agency for Miller Chemical & 
Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore producer of 
agricultural fertilizer, pesticides and _ in- 
secticides. 

Continued on page 225 











ROMMAAAAY 
Ninety- ~TwoN 
Readers of 


The \N 
NT 
pENDE 
IWOET Fo AM 


onth 
eport Purchases 


last 12 months by their com- 
panies of: 


DRILL BITS 


64,231 bits 
$9,783,798.00 


LINERS AND TUBING 


2,523,656 feet 
$1,694,099.00 


STORAGE TANKS 


694 tanks 
$1,075,822.00 


PURCHASE OF 35 
OTHER 


products and services for 
Drilling and Production 
Divisions of Petroleum 
Industry total: 


$66,534, ee 00* 
i 


siliosiiliie Oil Men 
(of which the 92 


are a part): 
Drill 70% of new wells 


Discover 73% of new 
pools 


YOU CAN REACH THIS 
BIG MARKET BEST IN 


The 


\ 


7 
[NDEP eNom “Monthly 


BOX 1019 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


published by the _ Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America and 
read by more .independent 
oil men than any other oil 
trade publication. 

*to secure copy of Leslie Brooks & 


Associates survey showing amounts 
— among 38 items, Write 


RRAR_’_®NOOI |NnnNnnwvV 
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This is Puerto Rico 


to reach “‘manufacturers who are expanding”’ 


Neil E. MacMillan, Director of Advertising, Economic Development 
Administration of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, has this to say 
concerning the island’s industrial development advertising program in 
Nation’s Business: 


“Puerto Rico’s drive to attract new industrial plants is dependent 
on our developing contacts with manufacturers who are expanding 
their operations. One of the means employed is to advertise in 
appropriate media, using a reply coupon in the copy. The quality 
of the leads produced by such advertising is most important. We 
find we have to reach people at the top who make the decisions 
concerning company expansion plans and acceptable new locations. 

“We were first prompted to try Nation’s Business because of a 
statistic quoted us to the effect that some 550,000 out of 779,000 
subscribers are presidents, owners, or partners in their companies. 
The results produced by the first few advertisements to appear in 
your book have been particularly gratifying in this respect. Con- 
sequently, we intend to continue carrying a schedule with you.” 


Results like these account for the fact that total advertising linage in 
Nation’s Business for the first 8 months of 1957 is up 17.6% over the cor- 
responding period of 1956. The August issue was the 20th consecutive 
one showing an increase in advertising linage. 


Nation’s Business means Action in Business 


779,902 PAID CIRCULATION (A.B.C.), including 75,154 executives 
of business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 
704,586 businessmen who have personal subscriptions. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington * Chicago * Philadelphia * Detroit * Cleveland * San Francisco 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


901/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Footwear industry market 
information available 

“The 1957 Footwear News Fact Book,” 
containing a breakdown of the latest mar- 
ket information on the footwear industry, 
is being offered by Footwear News, New 
York. 

The 30-page booklet provides members 
f the trade with “a complete and ac- 
curate analysis of an industry that is 
valued at $2.2 billion in terms of manu- 
facturers’ shipments, or $3.8 billion in 
terms of consumer expenditures for foot- 
wear.” It includes manufacturers’ produc- 
tion and sales figures, advertising expendi- 
tures, retail sales volume by type of outlet, 
as well as retail store operating ratios and 


price trends, 


902/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet discusses principles of 
good business paper advertising 

“How to Make Money with Business 
Publication Advertising” is the title of a 
12-page booklet offered by Western Feed 
& Seed, San Francisco. The objectives of 
business magazine advertising are dis- 
cussed, along with an analysis of media 
selection on the basis of circulation, edi- 
torial content, format and printing quality, 
and a checklist for effective copy and 
layout. 

Three critical questions are posed, 
which advertisers and agency men should 
answer before they prepare their adver- 
tising; 

1. What do you want your advertising to 
accomplish? 

2. What should be the nature of your 
advertisements? 

3. In which publications should you ad- 
vertise? 

Other fundamentals discussed are: ad- 
vertising objective, market, how to make 
up a good ad, etc. 





903/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study reports on oil drilling 
purchases and purchasers 

What drilling contractors buy and how 
oil companies influence what the contrac 
tors buy is covered in this market study 
of oil drilling equipment purchasing pub- 
lished by Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 
The study points out that although drill- 
ing contractors place most of the actual 
orders for buying drilling equipment, there 
are many other people in the industry 
who influence the selection of the equip- 
ment and drilling contractors actually pur- 
chase only 65% of the dollar volume of 
drilling equipment. 

The survey contains a report on a cen- 
sus of rotary drilling contractors by home 
office location, number of employes and a 
chart showing ownership of rotary rigs for 
1,106 rotary drilling contractors. 

Also included is data on oil companies 
who do their own drilling, and require 
ments taken from drilling contracts that 
show the tremendous influence of oil com- 
panies on type of this equipment pur- 
chased and used by drilling contractors. 


' 904/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Planning schedule lists future 
events in electronics industry 

An electronics industry schedule of 
shows and events is offered by Electronics 
News, New York. The schedule lists every 
electronics industry event, show and con- 
vention planned by various professional 
groups, societies and associations in the 
United States and abroad for the period 
July-December, 1957. Events are listed in 
chronological order showing the dates, 
sponsors and meeting places. 


905/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure offers data on 
formula feed industry 

A 16-page market study covering the 
formula field industry is offered by 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis. Information is 
presented on the size of the industry, the 





eak-Ua @-tibare 


number of units, currents trends and out- 
look for future potential. A chart showing 
the total tonnage of feeds produced from 
1940-56 is presented with an estimate of 
a 25% growth potential by 1975. 

Other areas include what and where 
the formula feed market is, who sells for- 
mula feeds and what of the future. Media 
data on the publication is included. 


906/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Cost calculator computes savings 
in producing offset negatives 
Kenro Graphics, Chatham, N.J., is offer- 
ing this offset negative cost calculator, 
designed to show the savings in cost of 
producing negatives in your own plant, as 
compared to purchasing them from an out- 


® Send for these free selling tools 


side supplier. The scale shows the com- 
plete cost of production, including labor, 
and production time in hours when pro- 
ducing negatives on a Kenro camera. 
There is also a@ proportion scale which 
shows reduction or enlargement of art- 
work by percentage. 

The calculator is pocket-size, and made 
of heavy, plastic coated stock with an ad- 
justable slide bar containing the data 
scales. 


907/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chart shows ceramic 
market forecast figures 

Ceramic Industry, Chicago, is offering 
this new 1958 ceramic market forecast on 
a@ chart, 42x27”. It contains forecasts for 


* Please print or type information below 








TITLE 
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PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond December 15, 1957 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit Mo. 95. Sec. 94.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IL 


LS 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


twelve different segments of the ceramic 
industry, and provides marketing informa- 
tion for manufacturers and agencies sell- 
ing basic materials, processing machinery 
and materials handling equipment to the 
industry. Specific factors responsible for 
various market trends are also listed. 


908/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Despite cutbacks, building 
boom is still going strong 

Although predicted cut-backs in new 
housing starts have occurred, the building 
boom is still going strong, with no limit in 
sight yet, according to a report by Na- 
tion’s Business, Washington, entitled “How 
to Ride the Boom.” Public construction is 
up 11% during the first three months of 
1957; industrial and commercial construc- 
tion expects an anticipated $37.3 billion 
in new plant and equipment this year; 
public utilities are at an all-time high, and 
modernization and repairs are expected to 
add an additional $20 billion to the mar- 


ket for building materials producers. 

The report also includes a long-range 
forecast of government spending, urban 
rebuilding, residential building and reno- 
vation and remodeling, plus a composite 
report of a series of field interviews 
among leading companies in the building 
materials field. 


909/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report covers agricultural 
chemicals, fertilizer market 

Croplife, Minneapolis, has issued a 16- 
page brochure market study on “Chem- 
icals for Agriculture.” Information is given 
on the size of the agricultural chemicals 
and’ fertilizer market, number of units, 
market structure, current trends, and out- 
look for future potential of both fertilizers 
and pesticides. 

A projection of future fertilizer usage is 
given by states, and tells what types and 
how much fertilizer can be profitably used 
by different areas. Tables of fertilizer and 
plant food consumption are broken down 
by regions and types in use. Media in- 
formation on the publication is also in- 


a 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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serviced beyond December 15, 1957 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
‘Letterhead Library’ shows how 
to make your letters stand out 

Here is a sampling of outstanding busi- 
ness letterhead stationery, as presented 
by Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis. These are the 12 winners of 
the 1956 Golden Plover trophy, selected 
from over 500 letterheads entered in the 
competition. This “Letterhead Library” fea- 
tures the award-winning _letterheads, 
selected for their excellence of design and 
reproduction, and designates the design- 
ers, along with rules for the 1957 com- 
petition. 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to get more for 
your postage dollar 

No matter how small a business mailer 
you are, there are many facts you should 
know about the Post Office and its serv- 
ices. Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn., offers 
some of this information in its new book- 
let, “29 Timely Mailing Tips.” The theme 
of the booklet is “More often than not, the 
Post Office is not to blame for the letter 
that got there late, the package that went 
astray or the carton that came through 
crushed. For there are many things a 
mailer himself can and should do to help 
the Post Office give him good service.” 

Three categories of suggestions are of- 
fered: “Tips for advertising and other vol- 
ume mailings;” “Helpful hints for han- 
dling your regular daily mail,” and 
“Parcel post pointers.” 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to find more hours 
in each day 

Have to take work home? If so, a reprint 
of a recent article in Nation’s Business 
may be just what you need. 

Titled “Make the Time You Need,” it is 
distilled from the working habits of several 
successful executives, and suggests some 
approaches to this business problem of 
growing difficulty. 

According to the article, "Success is in 
many (maybe most) cases a direct result 
of the way a man uses his time. Since 
everyone—plant manager, sales manager, 
research director, comptroller, or corporate 
president—has the same 24 hours a day, 
the difference in these points of view must 
be the result of personnel planning.” 








Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 223 


Joseph Green . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Byrant Air Con- 
ditioning Corp., to executive vice-president, 
Nat M. Kolker Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 


Philip H. Schaff, Jr. . . elected vice-presi- 
dent, Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, and will 
fill a newly created post with primary 
responsibility for agency finances. 


Thomas F, Scannell, Jr. . . from sales, mer- 
chandising and promotion for Sports Illus- 
trated, has returned to Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Milwaukee, as an account ex- 
ecutive in the industrial division. 


Houck & Co. . . Roanoke, Va., named 
agency for Kersey Mfg. Co., Bluefield, Va., 
manufacturer of mine tractors and _loco- 
motives. 


Robert M. Oliver . . vice-president in 
charge of marketing, Thomas A. Edison 
Industries, division of McGraw-Edison Co., 
has resigned to form his own marketing 
counseling service, headquartered in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and covering 11 Western states. 


Graham 


Donald S. Graham . . from supervisor of 
advertising and promotion, Cummins En- 
gine Co., to account executive, Thomson 
Advertising, Peoria, Ill. 


Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley . . New 
York, named agency for Coleman Engi- 
neering Co., Los Angeles engineering 
company. 


Jere Patterson . . from promotion manager, 
international editions of Life, to execu- 
tive vice-president, Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
New York, and will head up the New 
York offices. 


Rolland W. Taylor . . vice-chairman of the 
board and manager of the New York 
office, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
was elected president, succeeding Fairfax 
M. Cone, named chairman of the agency's 
executive committee. 


Stanley G. Bahnsen .. from Griswold- 
Eshleman to account manager, Zimmer, 
Keller & Calvert, Detroit. 

Continued on page 226 











industrial 
catalosg..... 


Preparation — It takes both technical knowledge and promotional skill to prepare a good 
catalo . brochure. You have one, your advertising agency may have the other, 

BUT lise i in the complete preparation and production 

of result-getting catalogs, brochures, bulletins — in industrial, architectural, 

engineering, electronic, and other highly specialized fields. Our writers and artists 

they know how to organize material, present 

it clearly, interestingly, with sell-ability, ‘Our broad background in industrial 


E HAVE BOTH. We specia’ 


are technically trained, sales experienced ; 


marketing is a service ‘‘plus’’. 


Costs — We know how to work with budgets, BUT, our clients have found that quality 


catalogs are a wise investment. 


Your advertising agency — Our function is that of a specialist and complements, 
rather than competes with, the work of your advertising agency. Catalogs, may be handled 


through them or directly with you. 


Planning — Good work requires time, yours and ours. Even if your next catalog is as 
much as six months away it is not too soon to plan a good catalog — NOW — through 


INDUSTRIAL CATALOG DIVISION 


HAROLD MARSHALL PUBLICATION SERVICES, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 16 ® MUrray Hill 6-5652 

















Only publication in the 
field exclusively for 
the South-Southwest... 


Schedule adequate space in S.P.I. to 
reach the buyers in over 10,000 South- 
ern industrial, utility and large service 
plants. National power journals do not 
penetrate this market in such depth. 
Added to national schedules, S.P.I. 
completes your national coverage. 
For advertising aimed specifically at 
this market, S.P.I. gives you the in- 
tensive coverage and high regional 
readership that produces sales. 


Southern Power & 
Industry 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga 














Need Information? 


...on industrial markets 


...on industrial media 
...on what the industry buys, 


how it buys? 





You'll find it, plus a complete 
list of major sources for ad- 
rolhitelate| Mm ialcolaastohilela Mma Mmm ial 
Yo ft relate] Mb a-tohiUlg-sMe lal MEYol (1 
stories in Industrial Market- 
ing’s Market Data Book. New 
600-plus page volume for 
1957-58 is now out. 
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Although there are several ways to sell 
the textile mills in Latin America, none 
offers quicker recognition of your trade 
mark and readier acceptance of your 
products than this magazine which, it- 
self, has had the acceptance of the mar- 
ket’s most important buyers for fifteen 


years 


VOMILES 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


LAckawanna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 






















If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 









Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 








OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Agency changes .. 





Dr. Bertrand Klass . . fiom) manage! 





behaviora sciences research, 


Research Institute, named direc- 


tor of the market research and develop 
ment department, Market Plannin TI 
New York, an affiliate of McCann-Erickson. 


Oliver-Beckman, Inc. . . New York, named 


agency for Star-Kimble Industrial Motor 
Div., Safety Industries, Hamden, Conn., 
manufacturer of special motors, disk 


brakes and motor-generators. 


Kenneth J. Garland . . from account exec- 





ti Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., to account 
executive staff, Henry A. Loudon iver 


tising, Boston. 


American Type Founders Co. . . Elizabeth, 
N.J., web-fed presses 


Kitchen & 


maker of sheet and 


and foundry type, from Doyle 
AcCormick Fred Wittner Advertising, 
York 








Elaine Slein . . from public ations de 
partment, Walter Thompson Co., t 
editorial Daniel J. Edelman & As 











named agen- 


Eldridge Co. . . Philadelphia 
cy for J. Frank Motson Co., Flourtown, Pa., 
electronic direct-printed circuits, 
Co., Allentown, Pa., 


jht transport company. 


maker of 


and Modern Transfer 





motor frei 


Tom Steinbach . . from an independent 


design consultant, to planning director, 


Reinecke & Associates, Chicago. 








unt supervisor, Bat- 


New York, 


Henry S. Bean . . acc 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


elected a vice-president. 


Robert H. Dettmer . . { 
manager, department of cl 
culum, Methodist Publishinc 


o~ 


py staff, Gru 





& Petersen Ad- 





Champaign, Ill., and the agency 





has been named to handle advertising for 
Steel & 
Ind., manufacturer of 


Crawfords- 


Mid-States Wire a 
wire 


Betz Div., 


Corp., Danville, 


ville steel 


and accessories, and 


ducts 
Aluminum 6& Brass 


commercial refrigeration and industrial 


air conditioning producer. 


_ 


John O'Rourke Advertising . . San Fran 


cisco, named agency for Tuck-Aire Fur- 


nace San Francisco maker of warm 





McLeod Optical Co. . . Providence, R. L, 
plastic lense and magnifier manufacturer, 
from S. Duane Lyon, Inc., to Darrell Prutz- 


man Associates, Providence. 









Majestic Wax Co. . . Denver, producer of 
lust c Arnold & C 
Walter L. Schump Advertising, Denver 


ntrol products, from 


Alfred L. Goldman . . from py chiel 
Harry B. Cohen agency, to copy depart 
ment, Reach, McClinton & Co., New York. 
Darrell Prutzman Associates . . Providence, 
R.I., named agency for Original Bradford 
Works, West Warwick, R.L., 


of industrial soaps and chemical products. 


Soap maker 


Leslie E. Baird . . from Cannon Electric 


Co., to vice-president, assistant to the 


president and account supervisor on in- 


dustrial and technical accounts, Western 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, and the 
agency has been named to handle adver- 
McCormick Selph Associates, 


Cal., 


engineered exp] 


tising for 
Hollister, manufacturer of precision 
sive ordnance. 
Edwin Leet . . from account executive, 
& Smith & Ross, to ac 


tive, W. S. Walker Advertising, Pittsburgh. 


ount execu- 





Fuller 


Arthur J. Howe . . former owner of Howe 


Agency, has merged his 


Stedfeld & Byrne, Cleveland 


Advertising 
agency with 
serve 


agency, and will as vice-president. 









Hugh Mitchell . . vice-president and group 
head, 


York, named general manager, Boston of- 


account McCann-Erickson, New 
fice, replacing Watson H. Gordon, who is 
and Karl A. Brautigam, 
succeeds Mr. 


retiring, vice- 
group head, 


York. 


president and 


in New 



















Mitchell Gillilan 


William J. Gillilan . . from vice-president 
to marketing director, Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Pittsburgh, and William C. Kelly, 
executive to ac- 


from assistant account 


count executive. 
t 


Charles Bowes Advertising . . Los 
for Reid Metal Prod- 


Ange 


les, named agency 
ucts, Los Angeles manufacturer of aut 
matic irreversible controls. 


Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley . . New 
York, named agency for 
Danbury, Conn., maker of precision ball 


Barden Corp., 
bearings. 


Mrs. Aurelia Koba . . from executive as- 
sistant to the president, Management As- 


sociates, to coordinating activities for pub- 












lic relations and marketing divisions with 


over-all advertising activities for Moore 
& Co., Stamford, Conn. 


Edward F. Dykstra . . 
J. Hayden Twiss, 
charge of the new industrial division, 


Gerald, John & Associates, New York. 


from the House of 
to vice-president in 


Draper Daniels . . from vice-president in 
charge of copy, to vice-president in charge 
of creative departments, Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago. 





Daniels Wright 


Henry Wright . . 
Forum, 


from editor, Architectural 
to vice-president in charge of 
building products field research and pro- 
motion, Silas Snider Associates, New York. 


Media changes .. 


Industrial Publishing Corp. . . Cleveland, 


new rates for the following publications: 


Flow 
Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $725 $675 $625 
2/3 page 610 545 495 
Vo page 445 400 375 
Applied Hydraulics 
Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $585 $530 $475 
2/3 page 465 420 380 
VY, page 325 310 285 
Industry & Welding 
Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $475 $435 $415 
2/3 page 440 400 360 
Wy page 300 260 230 


Commercial Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing 


Space l-time 6-time  12-time 

l page $560 $525 $495 
2/3 page 470 435 390 
Wo page 345 325 295 


James C. Wallace . . from sales manager, 
The Lumberman, to Western sales man- 
ager, The Lumberman and The Timber- 
man, Portland, Ore., and Charles W. Cow- 
man, from advertising sales manager, 
Timberman, to Eastern sales manager, 
Lumberman and Timberman. 


Joseph C. Scheleen . . editor, Traffic 
World, named vice-president, Traffic Serv- 


ice Corp., Washington, D.C., and Warren 
Blanding, from. promotion and research 
manager, Traffic World, to assistant to the 
president and director of research. 


Robert W. Coburn . . from Rogers Pub- 
lishing Co., to Cleveland district manager, 
Electrical Equipment, White Plains, N.Y. 


Canadian Stationer & Office Equipment 
Dealer . . 
effective Oct. issue: 


Toronto, new advertising rates, 


Space l1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $195 $170 $145 
2/3 page 166 145 124 
1/2 page 112 98 85 


Electronic Design . . New York, will be 
published every other Wed., 
twice a month, starting Jan. 8. 


instead of 


Public Utilities Fortnightly . . Washington 
new advertising rates, effective Jan. 1, 
1958: 


Space l1-time 6-time 13-time 
1 page $250 $210 $180 
2/3 page 195 170 150 
1/2 page 160 140 125 


Darrell Ward . . 
Street Journal, and field correspondent for 


from a reporter, Wall 


many business publishers, to field editor, 
Wood Working Digest and Grinding & 
Finishing, Hitchcock Publishing Co., Whea- 
ton, Ill. 


Asher B. Abelow .. from advertising 
manager, Tire Mart, to mail order promo- 
tion manager, Chemical Engineering and 
Chemical Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. 


Architectural Forum . 
tising rates, 


. New York, adver- 
effective Jan., 1958 issue, 
based on increased circulation of 10,000: 


Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $1195 $1065 $990 
2/3 page 940 830 805 
1/2 page 665 590 555 


Purchasing News and Design News . . 
Rogers Publishing Co., Englewood, Colo., 
will both be published semi-weekly, start- 
ing in Jan. 


Boot & Shoe Recorder . . Philadelphia, 
new advertising rates, effective immediate- 
ly for new advertisers: 


Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $500 $470 $440 
2/3 page 480 435 363 
1/2 page 300 275 235 


Theodore C. Chicklis . . 
professor of economics, Macalester Col- 


from associate 


lege, to director of advertising research, 
Nation's Business, Washington, D.C., and 
Ken Wright, from Capper Publications, to 

Continued on page 228 
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/7ARUILDING 
PICTURE 


The brightest spot in the 
building pictureislumberand 
building material dealers’ 
sales. They promise to match 
or exceed 1956’s record vol- 
ume—despite the decline in 
new house starts. 


e The almost complete col- 
lapse of tract building, which 
accounts for most of the fall- 
off in new residential con- 
struction, represents practi- 
cally no loss to lumber deal- 
ers because such builders 
were big enough to buy direct. 


e In fact; lumber dealers are 
now getting an increased 
share of new housing ma- 
terial dollars because the 
smaller (1 to 50) builders, 
who specialize in the better 
homes comprising the bulk 
of today’s starts, are tradi- 
tional dealer customers. 


e And, of course, lumber 
dealers are headquarters for 
the boom in home improve- 
ment. (A bigger market than 
new home sales in ’56!) 


e Last, but not least is the 
do-it-yourself consumer, to 
whom lumber dealers sell a 
growing number and volume 
of pick-up items. 


No wonder, then, that a 
March Ist survey reveals 
secretaries of dealer associa- 
tions, and the dealers them- 
selves predicting sales on a 
par with or better than last 
year! 


Top coverage and penetration 
of big volume dealer outlets 


American 
Lumberman 


& Building Products Merchandiser 
) 
139 W. Clark Street * Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Get Your FREE 


= 


Copy of re 


“HOW BUSINESS p= 
USES-CLIPPINGS” PR 


. @ 
~ 
















find out how a 
clipping bureau ee: 
can benefit you Pm as, 


Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 





















BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 

BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00—128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 





























BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., 






Chicago 4, Ill. 





Ylow Published 


wv 


E. 0. W esnesday 


The Public Works Issue of Con- 
struction News is now published 
every other Wednesday instead of 
only once a month. 


The local Construction 
(projects, bids wanted, letting 
dates, contracts awarded) is the 
lifeblood of the trade and is now 
more current and more helpful to 
its readers. This also means 
greater value to advertisers. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS. thor- 
oughly covers all major building 
in the great and booming area of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Eastern Mis- 
souri, Western Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. 













News 










Seen a copy lately? Notice its local 
mews coverage and parade of 
successful advertisers. If you 
haven’t seen a recent issue, write 
for it or consult with your ad- 
vertising agency. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


An Associated Construction Publication 
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Media changes. . 
continued from p. 227 


Nation’s Business’ New York office as 
New England advertising sales staff repre- 
sentative. 

Walter M. DeCew .. from head of W. M. 
DeCew Co., to manager of sales promo- 
tion, Electronic & Tele-Tech, 


Philadelphia. Mr. DeCew was founder and 


Industries 


first editor of Nucleonics. 


- from chairman of the 
Advertisers, to 


Paul S. Ellison . 
board, Assn. of National 
market research analyst, Industrial Publi- 


cations, Chicago. 


Andrew Rostosky . . founder of Mining & 
Quarrying, Ros-Mac Publishing Co., New 
York, has resigned as its publisher and as 
board member of the company. His future 
plans are indefinite. 

A. C. Petersen . . from Western manager, 
Textile Industries and Southern Power & 
Industry, to Midwest sales representative, 
Consulting Engineer, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Paul T. Baumhart . . from Eastern sales 


manager to business manager, Rubber 


World, New York. 

E. M. Stanley .. vice-president and direc 
tor, Conover-Mast Publications New York, 
and publisher of Mill & Factory, a C-M 
1958, 


succeed him 


publication, will retire on July 1, 
and Richard C. Burns will 
as publisher of Mill & Factory. 
Frank T. Jones . . named Eastern adver 
tising manager in New York for Automo 


tive Chain Store, Akron, O. 
Electronics New York, will publish 
weekly, starting Jan. 1. 


Thomas F. Hannon . . has been named 
Chicago manager 


New York. 


district Purchasing, 


Wholesale Grocer News . . Chicago, has 
changed its trim size from 8xll” to 84x 
1114" effective September issue. Type size 
remains 7x10." 

Offset Duplicator Review . . New York, 


new rates, effective October 1: 


Space 1-+time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $207 $176 $162 
Vn page 121 98 92 
l4 page 90 62 55 


Albert W. Boulton . . from director of ad- 
vertising sales and promc to vice- 
president and general mm .s of all 
American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser operations, Chicago. e 

















PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
ond audio segments on gray 
background. 

No. 72C—Pad Size 14x17” 2.50 

(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 81%” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 


Story Beard Pod 









Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2,x4"” video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 









No. 72A—19 x 24” 
(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 
(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV artists. Makes an ordin- 
ary pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 


FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’’ / 
























for electrical equipment 
service and sales, 
industry calls on 

NISA member shops, 
and suppliers call on 


NSA News 


“NISA" is the National Industrial Serv- 
ice Association, the trade organization 
of electric motor, transformer and gen- 
erator service and sales shops. 

With more than 2,000 paid subscribers 


in the U. S. and Canada NISA News 
reaches the “quality portion of the 
growing electric service industry — 


your best outlet for warranty and equip- 
ment sales. 


NISA NEWS 
818 Olive St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
















































| Construction Machinery 


sive GALLERY. . Names and faces in the news | 
| 


George J. Callos: ‘local 
boy makes good’ 


= George J. Callos, president of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, is a 
good example of “local boy makes 
good.” 

Born in Milwaukee 47 years ago, 
Mr. Callos joined KVPD in 1945 as 
vice-president and director. In 1947, 
he was named executive vice-presi- 
dent and in 1954, assumed addition- 
al duties as general manager. Al- 
though busy with many tasks as 
president of this 50-year-old 
agency, Mr. Callos still takes time 
(as chairman of the three-man 
creative committee) to review and 
pass on all campaigns developed. 

Before coming to KVPD, and 
after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Mr. Callos 
worked his way to the top of the 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s advertis- 
ing department. There, as director 


of advertising and public relations 


he set up that company’s public re- | 


lations department, which has be- 


come a model for other industrial | 
companies to follow. In 1944 he was | 


named IM’s “Industrial Advertising 
Man of the Year.” 





Russell C. Jaenke, new NBP board 
chairman, works hard . . and likes it 


= “When work becomes play, 
you’re on the road to success.” 
That's the motto of Russell C. 
Jaenke, new chairman of National 
Business Publications. 

Today, at 53, this broad-shoul- 
dered Clevelander is executive 


vice-president of the Penton Pub- | 


lishing Co., Cleveland. 


Mr. Jaenke has worked his way | 


up to his newest “form of relaxa- 
tion”—chairmanship of the NBP 
board—after eight years of “ap- 
prenticeship.” He served on com- 
mittees for 


practices and for advertising agency 


relations. He was named an NBP | 
director in 1954 and vice-chairman | 


in 1956. 

As executive vice-president at 
Penton, he is involved in nearly all 
operations, except editorial, of all 
of the company’s publications. He 
has been with Penton 30 years. 

Starting as an “inside man”, doing 
correspondence, schedules and other 


Jaenke became an outside salesman 


dent and director of advertising for 


the entire Penton group in 1949. He | 
has been executive vice-president | 


for two years. @ 





standard publishing | | 


Exports Jump 47" 


in 1956 


Here’s how to get your share 
in 1957-58 


| In 1956, U.S. exports of construction, exca- 
| vating and mining machinery amounted to 


approximately $787,000,000. This represented 
an increase of 47% over the 1955 figure 
of $537,000,000. As shown by the following 
figures, 1956's exports also represent a new 


high: 
Value of C.E.&M. 
Machinery Exports 
(Millions) 


Are you effectively reaching 
your Export Markets? 


| Expressly designed to reach the export mar- 
| kets and 


successfully accomplishing this 
purpose are Gillette's World Construction 


| now published monthly, and Gillette's Cami- 


nos y Construccion Pesada. 


Gillette's World Con 
struction is  distrib- 
uted to 13,000 Eng- 
lish-reading govern- 
ment officials, con- 
tractors, engineers, 
importers and agents 
in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Island 
possessions. 


Gillette's 
Construccion 


Caminos y 
Pesada 


| is distributed to 15,000 
| Spanish or Portuguese 


reading government 
officials, contractors, 
engineers, importers 


| and agents in 20 Cen- 
| tral and South Amer- 


ican countries, Spain 


| and Portugal. 
details in the ad department, Mr. | 


| For further information on the export markets 
on Steel in 1931. Elected to the Pen- | 
ton board in 1937, he was made vice- | 
president in 1942, and vice-presi- | 


and their coverage, write us 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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says ALFRED H. ROTH 
Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 
Towmotor Corporation 


“Industrial Marketing is a must on my reading list. I find it 
always contains informative articles and affords an excellent 
way for me to get a good perspective quickly on current indus- 
trial advertising activities.” 


With the exception of a four year interim during World War II, when 
he served as a U. S. Air Corps major, Mr. Roth has been active in the 
field of sales promotion and advertising since 1924. He was with the 
B. F. Goodrich Company for 10 years, working on their national 
advertising and retail store promotion programs. For the following 
8 years, he served as assistant to the sales manager at Talon, Inc., 
where his duties included advertising and merchandising to manu- 
facturers and retail outlets. For the past 11 years, since his release 
from the Air Corps, Mr. Roth has held his present position with the 
Towmotor Corporation. For hobbies, he enjoys photography and music. 








says CHARLES 0. MOOSBRUGGER 
Director of Advertising 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


“As a source book for promotional ideas, Industrial Marketing 
performs a very significant service for us. It’s a must for 
the advertising and marketing departments in our company.” 


Mr. Moosbrugger’s advertising career began in 1927 in the advertising 
department of the First National Bank of Saint Paul. In 1936, he 
joined Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company as an adver- 
tising copy writer, was promoted to advertising manager of consumer 
products in 1943, and to advertising manager for the entire company 
in 1946. In 1951, he was elevated to his present position as 3M’s 
director of advertising. Mr. Moosbrugger is an ardent golfer, fisher- 
man and hunter. 
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WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


er oe 


says H. GEORGE BLOCH 
President 
H. George Bloch Advertising Company 


“Industrial Marketing is indispensable to anyone engaged in 
industrial advertising. In our organization, we don’t merely 
read, but thoroughly study every issue. It contains a wealth 
of information and stimulates our creative thinking.” 


Mr. Bloch’s advertising career started in Europe. He opened his own 
agency shortly after coming to St. Louis 20 years ago. Most of his 
clients are in the industrial field. Mr. Bloch believes that the European 
method of advertising, which stresses the importance of short copy, 
originality and fine art work, is greatly responsible for his advertising 
philosophy and success. In his spare time, he enjoys music and paint- 
ing. He also is a world traveler who has visited more than 50 countries 
on four continents. 





200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
480 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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remembers the man 


GEORG GOUBAY, recipient 
of the IRE Harry Diamond 
Memorial Award, 1957 


contributions 


IRE praises Georg Goubau for his many contributions 
to the art of radio especially his discovery of the surface 
wave transmission principle. Mr. Goubau’s practical 
theory helps meet the ever increasing demands made 
on our communications systems for he has simplified 
the transmission of simultaneous messages. Where only 
coaxial cable could be used before, a single wire may 
now carry many signals. For, as the result of his crea- 
tive thinking, it is known that radio waves may also 
be sent along the outer surface of wires. 

Radio is a way of thinking big about the world of 
tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is a pro- 
fessional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted to a 
better world for you through the advancement of their 
science and their field of specialization. They read the 
official publication of their Society, Proceedings of the 
IRE — the only engineering journal in the radio- 
electronics industry exclusively edited by and for 
radio-electronics engineers. 


THE INSTITUTE OF 


for discovery 


As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, the 
detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. Original, 
authoritative articles by the men responsible for these 
radio miracles continue to keep IRE members informed 
as idea based on idea is advanced. Earth satellites, FM, 
TV, color TV, VLF, radar, computers, transistors, 
solid state electronics, scatter propagation, single side- 
band . . . revolutionary concepts in radio-electronics 
all started and developed in Proceedings of the IRE. 

In radio everything is possible . . . and IRE remem- 
bers the men who make it so. Small wonder that IRE 
is remembered in return. Best way to get products re- 
membered, if they are sold in the radio-electronics field, 
is through advertising on the pages of Proceedings of 
the IRE. if you want to sell the radio industry, you’ve 


got to tell the radio engineer! 


RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 


Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ 
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San Francisco ®@ 


Los Angeles 





copy chasers 


Should industrial ads 
have “consumer look?” 


Whether industrial ads should use consumer techniques 


or not, they do . . and will. Some of these techniques 


are fine, but it's easy to get in over your head 


= What is meant by “consumer” 
techniques, as differentiated from 
“industrial” techniques, cannot 
easily be put in the form of a def- 
inition. 

Yet, it is clearly apparent that 
the ads we see in Life, say, are dif- 
ferent from the ads we see in busi- 
ness papers — not just in respect 
to subject matter, but in the 
handling of visualization and mes- 
sage. 

To the extent that when we 
sometimes encounter certain ads in 
business papers which don’t look 
like the general run of “industrial” 
ads, we say they represent con- 
sumer techniques. 

Perhaps it is more practical to de- 
scribe the common industrial tech- 
niques than to describe consumer 
techniques, because they are fewer. 
They are: 
® Conventional layout (picture, 
headline copy, signature) 

@ Multiple-picture arrangement 
@ Product examination (cutaway, 
etc.) 
® Charts, tables, etc. 
e Newspaper or house organ format 
e Technical article 
e Layout nightmares 
With one exception—‘layout 


nightmares,” which unfortunately 
are much more common in business 
papers than in consumer magazines 
and perhaps more common in busi- 
ness papers than any other single 
category—these techniques are 
sound as vehicles of communication, 
and if it were not for one fact it 
would be just a question of the in- 
terest of the subject matter whether 








Why try to cut corners with (Quettion-Mlork’ fittings? 


LUnkoowe weldeng bonegs are ar riaky as comarted rere on» 
fav hogtrm ey “These blim! ypom oe an expensiee peping provert 


tag. ue wach owt toe the sfter-cones 
quaticy questumable euppty, lack of engineering service! Your 
repucasoem 1s a sake? 











Tube Turns . . emotional involvement 


OK 


as inserted 





BS 


any one ad gets the desired reading. 

That one fact is the terrific com- 
petition which any one ad faces in 
business papers as thick as the ones 
being circulated today. So some ad 
men believe that they should do 
“something different” in order to 
command attention. Borrowing from 
consumer techniques is one way 
to be “different.” 


Getting emotional . . Much con- 
sumer advertising appeals to such 
human characteristics as vanity, de- 
sire for security, the sex urge, the 
housekeeping instinct, and so on. 

But very little industrial adver- 
tising aims at the reader as a hu- 
man being; most of it considers him 
as a buyer-specifier—an “agent” of 
his company. 

Yet certainly security — for ex- 
ample, job security — is basic in 
a decision regarding purchase of 
industrial goods. Might more be 
done in the line of getting the read- 
er’s personal and emotional involve- 
ment in the issue? 

* Tube Turns does exactly this 
with an insert which shows a man 
suspiciously regarding a fitting. The 
headline asks, “Why try to cut cor- 
ners with Question-Mark fittings?” 

Surrounding the picture are these 
other questions: 

@ How about availability? 

© How about quality? 

© How about identification? 

¢ How about your reputation? 

“Question-Mark fittings” are de- 
fined as follows: “You can tell them 
by the lack of complete, permanent 
identification of manufacturer, wall 
thickness, weight, material . . . as 
required by A.S.A. code.” 

The copy summarizes the prob- 
lem: 

Unknown welding fittings are as 
risky as unmarked turns on a busy high- 
way. These blind spots in an expensive 
piping project cause slow-downs, con- 
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Bliss . . on the subtle side 


fusion, trouble waste time and 
money. 

“Question Mark” fittings may look 
like a bargain on the price tag, but 
watch out for the after-costs . . . poor 
fit-up, impaired quality, questionable 
supply, lack of engineering service! Your 


reputation is at stake! 


On the reverse of the insert (an 
arrow lower right on front bears 
the legend, “How to safeguard your 
reputation”), a workman is shown 
installing a fitting. “He knows he’s 
getting the exact fitting specified on 
the blueprint because each Tube- 
Turn clearly marked 
with all designations.” 

Main copy block wraps it up: 


product is 


You save 
prompt delivery, speed up _ installation, 
and help assure reliable piping perform- 
specify Tube-Turn 
and Flanges. They 


purchasing time, get 


ance when you 
Welding Fittings 
meet all American Standard and Safety 
Code requirements. Each product is 
permanently marked with complete size 
and material designation. Your nearby 
Tube Turns’ distributor gives you prompt 
delivery from the complete-line stock, 
and makes available Tube Turns’ un- 
matched engineering service . . 

This campaign is an _ excellent 
example of an effort to obtain the 
reader’s emotional participation in 
a purchasing decision. The ad was 
written by JERRY LEE SHANKS, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 
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* The approach used in an E. W. 
Bliss ad is a little more subtle. A 
man is shown at his desk, on the 
phone, under a clock reading 8:25, 
while a cleaning woman rests im- 
patiently on her mop in the door- 
way. Copy runs: 


Cracked shaft in Valdosta . . . His 
job: get a new one down to Georgia by 
tomorrow noon. It’s an emergency case, 
but it’s not as tough as it sounds 

He’s backed by the press industry’s 
largest parts department . . . by a mil- 
lion dollar parts inventory in two plants 

by telephone and teletype tie-ups 
between Parts Headquarters in Hastings, 
Michigan and Toledo and local sales 
throughout the 


and service centers 


country... 


The ad’s over-all effect—achieved 
by a splendid layout — is to invite 
a sense of reader participation and 
identification. Layout idea for this 
ad was conceived by DONALD A. 
DODGE, creative director, Feeley Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. Mr. 
Dodge also wrote the copy. 

But the effort to invite personal 
involvement can easily misfire. For 
example: the great number of in- 
dustrial ads featuring a “headache.” 


An American Air Filter ad has a 
man with an ice bag on his head, 
along with the headline, “Dust, Dirt 
—and Maintenance Headaches Re- 
moved by Roll-o-Matic.” That’s just 
plain corny—with none of the style 
of consumer goods advertising. 


Audience participation . . An- 
other way of getting the reader into 
the act is illustrated by a De Vil- 
biss ad, half of which is a close-up 
of a wristwatch from the reader’s 
perspective. Answering the ques- 
tion, “Should you replace your air 
compressor now?”, the copy sug- 
gests: 


An air compressor that runs well can 
fool you into thinking, ‘It works well, 
too!’ Fact is, it may be running far 
more than it should, and inflating your 
compressed-air costs way out of propor- 
tion. That’s because current consump- 
tion is the major expense item for com- 
pressed air. 

A simple test with your own watch 
quickly and accurately tells if you’ll be 
money ahead to install a new DeVilbiss 
compressor now. You may find you're 
already paying for a new compressor 
through too high operating costs! 


And we like the “me to you” 
Continued on page 238 





Second-hand test answers: 


Should you replace your 
air compressor NOW? 
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DeVilbiss . . reader participates 


American Air Filter . . misfires 





Mill subscription survey reveals 


over 6 readers per copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


The Question 


Periodically the editor of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL writes 
to companies which have mill subscriptions to PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL to find out who reads these mill copies. 
The request reads as follows: 
“Your mill subscribes to at least oné copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in the name of the 
mill. You can be of tremendous help to me if 
you will indicate below just who reads these 
mill copies.” 


The Response 


Two hundred and six replies were received, of which 
182 showed the breakdown requested. These replies 
indicated 1,213 mill readers, an average of 6.67 readers 
per mill copy. 


The Results 


Analysis of the titles of readers show the following 
breakdown: 


Officers bre ais 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engmeerm .. ... . 
Purchasing Agents . 
FOTOGR 6.25 wo 8 
Department heads, etc. . 


10.4% 


18.2% 
5.2% 
24.6% 
16.4% 
3.3% 
5.5% 
16.4% 


The Projection 


Applying this percentage breakdown to all mill sub- 
scriptions and projecting the average of 6.67 readers 
per mill subscription, the following readers are indi- 
cated: 


Officers re 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . . . 
Purchasing Agent 
Foremen Si sane eg 
Department heads, etc.. . 


Total 


Total 100.0% 


The Individual Subscribers 


In addition to mill subscriptions, 2,979 individual mill 
men subscribe to PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. Counting 
these at one reader per copy, the breakdown is as 
follows: 


Officers 7a 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . . 
Purchasing Agents 
Foremen Se 
Department heads, etc. . 


Total Indicated Readership 


When indicated readers are added to individual sub- 
scribers, we note the following totals: 


Officers ee 1,135 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 

Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . ase 
Purchasing Agents . 
Foremen a tee 
Department heads, etc. . 


1,770 
555 
1,965 
1,457 
281 
908 
1,588 


Total 9,659 


Conclusion 


The unusually high readership per mill copy, combined 
with individual mill subscriptions, goes far toward 
explaining the fact that PAPER TRADE JOURNAL rates 
as the most useful publication in the field among 
mill men. 


Paper Trade Journal 


15 West 47th Street 
hat’ New York 36, N. Y 


~~ 
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| have local 


appeal! 


Construction men have seen this man many times — hard at work taking 


pictures and getting the story of the jobs in their own local areas . . . They 
have seen these pictures in their local ACP publication and have been able 


to keep track of just what is going on in the locality where they live and 
work ... And this man is one of the many photographers who keep the 
pages of the 15 ACP publications filled with news of local interest to local 
people — news that they can get from no other source . . . With such 
intensive local coverage it logically follows that the local ACP book is first 
on the reading list of every hard working construction man. 

This local appeal is of more than ordinary significance to advertisers 
because, in the construction industry, all buying is also local. ACP regional 
publications reach this entire market completely and effectively at the local 
level where sales are made and equipment and materials are delivered . . . 
Ads in ACP books carry local dealer names to stimulate immediate action 
— show where service is obtainable close to every job! 


AD 36-23 


ATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


GORDON lL. ANDERSON, SECRETARY * 1022 LUMBER EXCHANGE * MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES * 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION DIXIE CONTRACTOR PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
Suite 509 110 Trinity Road 2418 — 3rd Avenue 
Peoples Federal Building Decatur, Georgia Seattle 1, Washington 
Roanoke 11, Virginia Drake 3-338 Main 0285 
Roanoke 2-1443 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 642 Beaubien Avenue 855 Lincoln Street 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Detroit, Michigan Denver 3, Colorado 

Federal 2-8603 Woodward 2-3337 Acoma 2-3388 


CONSTRUCTIONEER MID-WEST CONTRACTOR SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
6 South Orange Avenue 2537 Madison Avenue 1660 Beverly Bivd. 
South Orange, New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri Los Angeles 26, California 

South Orange 3-6400 Victor 2-2902 Dunkirk 8-1371 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
101 East 14th Street 425 DeBaliviere Avenue 807 Thomas Building 
P.O. Box 1074 St. Louis 12, Missouri Dallas, Texas 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana Volunteer 3-5244 Prospect 6138 
Melrose 4-7374 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION WESTERN BUILDER 

715 W. Second Street 27 Muzzey Street 407 E. Michigan Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas Lexington, Massachusetts Milwaukee 2, Wiscansin 
Franklin 5-7239 Volunteer 2-2355 Broadway 6-2088 
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continued from p. 234 
copy in this DeVlieg ad. 


lf we sat down across the desk from 
you and explained what we had done 
with the Jigmil Technique in boring and 
milling parts similar to your own, the 
chances are you wouldn't believe us. 


Few people do. But we don’t blame 
them. The Jigmil Technique sounds too 


visionary. Savings seem too great . 


Human interest . . “What's hap- 
pening to people” is an effective 
technique used often in consumer 
advertising. 

* What’s happening to the man in 
the Lily-Tulip ad? It is a dramatic 
photograph, and the headline is 
dramatic: “The Man With The Lily 
Plan gets the third degree!” 

Copy pays off: 


Class is now in session for The Man 
With the Lily Plan and a typical group 
of ice cream merchandising experts. 
One thing certain to result; a new in- 
sight for both on new ways to package, 
from ice 


promote and profit cream 


products... 


* “His feet hurt ... but he’s 
happy!” is the headline in an ex- 
tremely handsome ad by Parker- 





HIS FEET HURT... BUT HE’S HAPPY! 
How Parker-Katon field engineers work for you 

















Parker-Kalon . 


A series of pictures-and- 
“how Parker-Kalon 
work for you”. 


Kalon. 
captions tells 
field engineers 


His name is Jim. He’s your Parker- 
Kalon man. It’s early morning, but 
Jim’s out making calls. Everywhere he 
goes, he’s selling . . . selling P-K screws 
and selling your service, too, Mr. Dis- 


tributor. 


And so on through his day. 


. through a salesman’s day in a handsome ad 


Copy is by GEORG BROMBERG, copy- 
writer and account executive, Ed- 
ward H. Weiss & Co., Chicago. 
ARTHUR MELTZER, art director at 
Weiss, did the layout. 

* Somewhat the same kind of ad 
runs over Hewitt-Robins’ signature. 
It follows, in pictures, what H-R 
field engineer Bill Thompson did 
in one day to help out H-R dis- 
tributor Elwood Adams. Bill’s day 

Continued on page 242 





’ 
J ' 
ae 
The Man * 
With 
The Lily Plan 
gets 
the third degree! 


Result: A whole new packaging idea for sherbet and 
ice cream; a whole new profit potential for you! 


nail 











BEFORE THEY COME TO FAIR STREET 


They tell us 
we are exaggerating... 





HLL YOU RE THE NEXT TO VISIT FAIR STREET 


DeVlieg 
SPIRAMATIC 
JIGMILS® 


ACCURAT( HOLES (m PREOILE AURATIONE 








Lily-Tulip . . what’s the man doing? 
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DeVlieg . . the copy has an intimate appeal 





9 out of 10 Civil Engineers 
specify or buy construction 
materials; 8 out of 10 specify 
or buy installed equipment. See copy 
of C. E. Survey Report #2 
for details! 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


Wherever construction is engineered 
you'll find Civil Engineers on the job 
— always the pivotal men in planning, 
supervisory and purchase control 
capacities. 


d : 4 : Livestock Judging Pavilion—Raleigh, N. Carolina 
; the world’s largest audience 


of Civil Engineers concerned with heavy 
construction read CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


it’s your best buy for selling the 
engineered construction markets! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York I8, N.Y. 
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Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


is the largest jobber of steel in the 


Joseph T. 


nation. For more than 45 years, 
Keith J. Evans has been associated 
with the firm—as Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager, Director 
of Marketing and Public Relations, 
and Marketing and Public Rela- 
tions Consultant. Somewhere along 
the line, he found time to organize 
N.L.A.A., serve as its first presi- 
dent, and help guide it to its 
present prominence. Recently we 
visited Mr. Evans at his Chicago 


office where he gave us his thoughts 


on advertising and on the use of 


trade and industrial publications. 
Here are the highlights. 


Q First, would you give us a brief his- 
tory of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.? 


A Gladly. The organization was founded 
in 1842 and has grown to be the largest 
steel service organization in the country. 
It is the marketing subsidiary of Inland 
Steel Company, but the larger part of its 
products come from other sources. We 
are a large distributor of carbon alloy 
and stainless steels and aluminum. 


Q What is the advertising history of 
Ryerson? 


A We have been advertising ever since 
the beginning of our company. When | 
joined Ryerson in 1912, the Advertising 
Department was composed of the adver- 
tising manager, his assistant, and a 
secretary. Since then we have added 
Sales Promotion, Sales Analysis, Market 
Research, and Public Relations Depart- 
ments—all self-sustaining. 


240 / Industrial Marketing 


Q With 115 years of advertising ex- 
perience, your company should certainly 
be in a position to give us some pretty 
valid opinions on advertising. 


A Yes, I guess we are. We firmly believe 
in continuity of advertising in volume 
sufficient to make a reasonably good im- 
pression. We never forget that our ad- 
vertisements are up against the best ads 
our competitors can prepare; so they 
must work hard and well. And we believe 
that every illustration and headline must 
be so interesting that the steel specifier 
or user will think, ‘‘] want to know more 
about this,” and read on. 


Q In actual practice, how well has 
Ryerson’s advertising managed to con- 
form to this philosophy? 


A Our advertising history divides into 
three main periods: in the first, our cus- 
tomers wanted to know if we actually had 
the steel in stock; starting about 1910, 


they were interested in how soon the 
steel would arrive at their sites; and since 
1930 the emphasis has been on large 
stocks, accurate cutting, uniform quality, 
and the avoidance of mixed steels. These, 
then, are the points which we have 
stressed in our copy. 


Q Apart from these slowly changing 
objectives, what is the basic goal of 
your advertising? 


A We advertise to make our company 
well and favorably known by executives, 
purchasing agents, and their staffs. By 
emphasizing our large and complete 
stocks, our quick, dependable service, 
and our special system of quality con- 
trol, we attempt to secure preference. 


Q Does most of your advertising appear 
in the trade and industrial press? 


A All of it. Ryerson uses between 60 
and 70 trade and industrial magazines. 





and industrial press for penetration” 


*‘We particularly look to the trade and industrial press for penetration—to 
reach the executives, general managers, and all the other people outside of the 
Purchasing Department whom our salesmen cannot see on every call.’’ 


We particularly look to the trade and 
industrial press for penetration—to reach 
the executives, general managers, and all 
the other people outside of the Purchas- 
ing Department whom our salesmen 
cannot see on every call. We consider 
the trade and industrial press vitally 
important to advertisers and readers. 


Q How do you select the publications 
on your schedule? 


A Working with our advertising agency, 
we check carefully on the editorial con- 
tent, circulation, readership, inquiries, 
cost-per-thousand, etc., making our de- 


cision on the basis of a composite of 


these factors. We believe that an adver- 
tiser should appear at least 12 times a 
year in any particular magazine in order 
to be seen at least four or five times a 
year by the average reader. 


Q In what way is your advertising 
budget determined? 


A In the fall of each year, we work out 
a program that we believe will accomplish 
our various objectives. This is done 
without too close attention to budget. 
Then costs are computed and. the job is 
tailored to fit into a reasonable program 
based on volume, market conditions, and 
so on. 


Q Over the years, what kind of results 
has this program brought Ryerson? 


A In the first place, we try to avoid 
competition with our own salesmen, who 
call on the same people we reach with 


our advertising. Our records show many 
splendid results from our advertising. 
In fact we have established several adver- 
tising landmarks. We won top award for 
the best all-round industrial campaign 
in the first N.I.A.A. competition in 1922; 
a Ryerson ad was included in the top 
100 for 1949-50 in a volume published 
by Milline Publishing Company. 


Q Is there anything else you would like 
to say on the subject of trade and indus- 
trial publications? 


**We believe that an advertiser should appear at least 12 times 
a year in any particular magazine in order to be seen at least 
four or five times a year by the average reader.’ 


] 


A Yes, there is. I would like to express 
the belief that publications of this nature 
can be of great assistance to young ex- 
ecutives coming up in business. Their 
superiors may not be able to devote the 
time these fellows need for good train- 
ing, but I say there is no reason they 
should suffer from the lack of it. They 
can keep well posted by studying some 
of the trade publications in their field. 
And I recommend that management sub- 
scribe to them and recommend them as 
“must” reading by young executives. 





Through the use of trade and industrial publications you are able to communi- 
cate with your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere that is 
natural to them and most productive for you. In this respect, today’s re- 
sponsible trade and industrial press serves a purpose unduplicated by any 


other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and a 
strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers and 
advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets ¢ Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: The Iron Age « Department Store Economist 
Hardware Age « Spectator « Hardware World « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Automotive Industries » Gas « Distribution Age + Optical Journal and 
Review of Optometry « Motor Age « Boot and Shoe Recorder » Commercial! 
Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries + Book Division 
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LOCK 
AT IT 
CALMLY 


fetes thats «haem 12, 195 





Specialists do the job better: 
they're on the ball 


( arlton..... 4 











Cincinnati Grinding Wheels, Columbia Ribbon & Carbon, Carlton Machine Tool . . the 
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continued from p. 238 


starts when he checks in with El- 
wood Adams’ receptionist 

Then he is shown in conference 
with Elwood Adams, president 
James W. Torrant and salesman 
Francis R. Maker. Bill suggests: 
“We may be able to show the Nor- 
ton Company how to put our Serv- 
all Hose to good use.” 

And so his day goes. 


This fine ad, was produced by 
WILLIAM W. HORINE, account execu- 
tive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New 
York. 


Off-beat illustrations . . Obvi- 
ously, it’s easier to make an ad 
look like a consumer ad by using 
an illustration that is foreign to 
industrial scenery. 

But here we run up against the 
danger that’s almost always pres- 
ent when the illustration is irrele- 
vant. For example: 


illustrations don’t fit the message 


e® Psychiatrist and patient—“Why 
more and more psychiatrists are 
recommending USS Carilloy 

for harassed purchasing 


now 
Steels 
agents!” 

e A mermaid typing on a sunken 
chest—“‘Appearance Always 
(Columbia Ribbon and 


sea 
Counts” 
Carbon). 
® Catcher and umpire—“Specialists 
do the job better: they’re on the 
ball.” (Carlton Machine Tool Co.) 
© Llama—“Look at it calmly” 
(Cincinnati Milling Products). 


Continued on page 24: 
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Hewitt-Robins. . 
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a day with Bill Thompson proves to be interesting 


Carilloy Steels . 


. stretches a point 





Do people read 
public relations 
advertising? 





They certainly read this advertisement for This interested, almost instantaneous re- 
Charles Pfizer & Co. in The New York Times sponse has special meaning for you. It shows, 
Magazine on September 2, 1956. strikingly, the attention readers bring to ad- 
vertising in The New York Times. Because 
The two-page, full-color spread tells in fact- . : ; : 
: : they are curious, seeking facts and informa- 
filled copy the story of fermentation chemistry ; : Roaches 
ge 5: ese : tion, your advertising is seen and read when 
and antibiotics. It describes Pfizer’s work in 
5 they are observant, alert. 
the field as the world’s leading producer of 
antibiotics. New York Times readers were in- This is the advantage, the opportunity The 
vited to write for a booklet, “Our Smallest New York Times offers you... to make your 
advertising more effective, more resultful. 


Servants.” 
See for yourself. Try it. 


Result? Despite the Labor Day weekend pub- 

lication date, more than 5,000 New York Times 

readers wrote for the booklet within a week. Ch N kk Gi 

By the end of two weeks, the count was over £ ew OT live 8 
10,000; at the end of September, some 15,000. Starts people thinking all over the U.S. 
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How to shave 
5,000 pounds 
off a 
destroyer escort 


BRIDGEPORT 
SA MEINEM 


This snowflake never had a chance 
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International Nickel, Bridgeport Aluminum 
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continued from p. 242 
The single ad of this type that we 


found and liked is Dollinger’s, be- 
cause it kids itself. Copy begins: 


An 
made martinis 


inscrutable Bar-keep named Hugh 
in Filters, ‘’Staynew.”’ 
The results were uncouth — all gin, no 
vermouth. 

But, oh how his clientele grew! 


Spang-Chalfant 


Copy manages to tie in. 

Here are two examples of non- 
industrial illustrations which have 
a quickly-grasped reason for ex- 
istence: 

Dow Chemical has a woman look- 
ing out her window at a car rais- 
ing dust. “When woman meets 
dust—day after day, wipe after 
wipe,’ says the copy, “be pre- 
pared. Before she can register a 
complaint, treat unpaved roads with 
clean Dow calcium chloride.” 


. the reader’s curiosity is satisfied 


And in a Cotton Fiber Paper 
Manufacturers’ ad, Chet Huntley, 
NBC news analyst, faces the tv 
camera and attests: “Paper com- 
municates in two ways...” And he 
tells how. 


Arousing curiosity ... Then there 
are the ads that appeal to curiosity: 
e “This Snowflake Never had a 
Chance” 
e “How to Shave 5,000 Pounds off 
a Destroyer Escort” 

Continued on page 246 





Next thing you know, she'll complain! 


It's time now for Dow calcium chloride 
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Dow Chemical . . not far-fetched 
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Dollinger . . kids itself 


Cotton Fiber Paper . . makes sense 
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mixers, grinders excavating and materials handling equipment 


electrical controls and testing devices 


Leading distributor of mill supplies to 
brick and clay product plants says: 


“THEY BUY QUALITY BEFORE PRICE!” 


Mr. Hollinger further states, ‘It has been my pleasure to sell the brick and tile 
industries for a period of over forty years, and consider them one of my best 
customers.”’ 





In 40 years of selling equipment and supplies to brick and clay product plants, 
Mr. Hollinger has seen many changes. From simple, one-man activities these 
plants have grown to vast operations that require huge quantities of excavat- 
ing materials handling and processing equipment . . . and materials to provide 
color, strength and finish to brick, tile, refractories and other clay products. 


A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 


Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD—the only publication exclusively 

serving the multi-million dollar hard-to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy 

materials and equipment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, 
\ tile and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


...and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only manufacturers’ catalog file serving the 
heavy clay products industry ... with 7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 
industry buying and operating executives throughout the world. 


se =’ 3 
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fans, ventilating systems 





chain and belt-driven conveyor systems 






se 


Mr. W. C. Hollinger, Secretary 
The Canton Hardware Co. Canton, Oh 


Brick & Clay 
Record 222-73"" 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., 


also publishers of other leading 
building industry publications, 
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There are some valves that Crane doesn't make 


but Crane makes more “ anyone else 
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The ent avr handling equipment 
that is engineered rand built better 
than the Clavage product. 








Sinclair Chemicals risky approach 
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@ “What 
Apart?” 
244). 

These are headlines on ads sell- 
ing, respectively, Spang-Chalfant 
steel pipe, Bridgeport aluminum, 
and International nickel. 

Each is a legitima’. 
seeking device. 


Kept Her from Falling 
(Statue of Liberty—see p. 


curiosity - 


Don't be bizarre ... There’s 


nothing so risky in advertising as 


Now’s the time 
to move with Rheem 


It's the fostest 





Crane Valves . . well executed 


an attempt to be fanciful, bizarre, 
incongruous. Like: 


» A chessboard with the chessmen 
water heaters and girls with crowns 
on their heads and no feet—“Now’s 
the time to move with Rheem.” 


> Man taiking to a dust collecting 
machine that has face, arms and 
legs: “You’re kidding! Cut house- 
keeping costs 20%?” (Pangborn). 


>» Screws growing on a plant—‘We 
really don’t grow them this way, 
but we do produce them diversified, 
abundant, and of top quality.” 


Clarage Fan . . striking 


(Southern Screw Company). 


> Drawing of a man with a silver 
dollar for one eye and a pocket 
watch for the other eye—“Time is 
Money ... Save Both!” (says Sin- 
clair Chemicals). 


The Crane Valve campaign is no 
less silly, we suppose, but it’s so 
well executed that we like it. 


*A similar ad—that we also like— 
is Clarage Fan’s drawing of human 
lungs, with the single line of copy: 
“The only air handling equipment 
that is engineered and built better 

Continued on page 248 
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Rheem, Southern Screw, Pangborn. . 
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fanciful, 


bizarre, incongruous 





tell and sell | 
this huge market | _— j 
through Canadian Metalwor 


This market, served by CANADIAN METAL- 
WORKING, promises an increase in capital and 
repair expenditures from $590 million in 1956 to 
$740 million by the end of 1957. 


In a recent CANADIAN METALWORKING sur- 
vey, a reply by J. S. Dewar, vice-president, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, stated: “If any- 
thing, our expansion plans for 1957 might require 
upward revision”. 

THIS IS YOUR MARKETPLACE: the result of consistent cir- 


culation analysis and selection. 


Metalworking fabrication . 1,821 Metallurgy 

Machine shop 1,034 Mines 

Welding P Primary Non-ferrous .... 
Foundries 607 Gov't. libraries, research 
Transportation institutions, etc. .. .. 
Electrical Equipment ... 6 — 
Primary iron and stee! .. 6,065 


This intelligent audience, whose technical back- 
ground and management status demand an inter- 
pretive and usable editorial presentation consider 
it the leading metalworking journal in Canada. 
Advertisers seem to agree! Here is the most re- 
cent evidence of CANADIAN METALWORK- 
ING’S effectiveness: 


“In attempting to analyze the reasons behind our 
satisfactory results through advertising in CA- 
NADIAN METALWORKING, our salesmen re- 
port that this publication is almost invariably in 
view when they visit our customers. This leads 
us to believe that we are advertising in a publi- 
cation whose circulation results in a minimum 
waste of our advertising dollar”. — W. R. Carveth, 
Carveth Metallurgical Limited. 


Through CANADIAN METALWORKING, you 
can reach all the people who buy or influence 
purchases — throughout the entire Canadian 
metalworking market. 


For full information, contact: 


Canadian METALWORKING 


formerly Canadian Metals 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario 
a HUGH C. MACLEAN publication 
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M+ MATERIALS & ETHODS 


' AMERICAN OPTICAL se/ects FORTICEL 


new Celanese propionate thermoplastic to 


personalize its Cool-Ray* Polaroid Sun Glasses 
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Which 
customer 
will come 
back 


for more? 


le in fault and split tank car quantities. Pes 
contaneination, Simclaw main 


For samp. prices and comple! inform stam rt Cron tem Someg es. write ce call 
SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 
Ath ot Mca Nang Compe 

$00 FRG Arnon, New York 28,8. Y. Phone Cle 6608 
54 Nah Waar Gtie, Change & Won: - Boone Praseta! $1960 








Celanese Corp., Sinclair Chemicals . . 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 246 


than the Clarage product.” A strik- 
ing layout—executed by N. BAIRD 
MCLAIN, head of McLain & Associ- 
ates Advertising, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Starch and sex . . We've changed 
our minds about sex in business pa- 


per ads. Time was, we thought it 
didn’t belong, and our opinion was 
confirmed by the Starch reports 
which generally came up with low 
scores for ads with sex appeal. 
But we've since decided that 
readers read ’em, all right, only 
they don’t care to tell Starch. 
We like: 
>» Celanese Corporation’s bathing 
beauty ad—“American Optical se- 





For the man with a carbide problem 
and a ceramic future 
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WHY BUY A PLUMBER’S NIGHTMARE? 


Hydro E-2 PACK’: simplilied design keeps operating costs low! 





4¥ORO &-Z PACK 





Axelson, Hydro E-Z Pack . . dramatize the reader’s problems 
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you can’t always believe what the reader tells Starch 


lects Forticel — new Celanese pro- 
pionate thermoplastic to personalize 
its Cool-Ray Polaroid Sun Glasses.” 


> Sinclair Chemicals’ two girls in 
shorts, one delighted with the paint 
she’s rolling on the wall, the other 
holding her nose. (“You can pro- 
duce superior odorless paints with 
Sinclair’s Odorless Solvents.”) 


> Norton Company’s bathing girl 
climbing out of her swimming pool. 
“Alundum seamless porous tubes are 
ideal for diatomite filters producing 
clear, clean water for swimming 
pools.” 


In each of these cases, there’s a 
reason, inherent in the message, for 
showing a beautiful girl. But the 
beautiful girl is just an irrelevant 
eye-catcher in the Bay State Tap 
ad: 


To the high diver, precision per- 
formance means the graceful and fault- 
less execution of even the most difficult, 
intricate dives. 

To tap users, precision performance 
means production-line continuity, better 
threaded parts, increased tap life... 
and Bay State! 


Unusual techniques . . Caterpillar 
Tractor uses the comic strip tech- 
nique to sell its repair parts. There’s 
not much excitement in the strip, 
but the subject is among the most 








ook. eve ap rie 


at how about the fon dat 


It And it has self-sligning bearings. See Hoanche 





“Take a look at the fan assembly 
on this LoLine Tower, Charlie.’ 


J. ¥. PRITCHARD & CO OF CALIFORNIA 
Mins Fi kway, KRenae ¢ 2M 


Are You Sickened by 
Profitsqueezus? 


Profit 


Fort WorThH 


STEEL ANG MACHINERY ComPany 


he 











Pritchard, Fort Worth Steel & Machinery . . 


difficult to handle in industrial ad- 
vertising. 

In a Hydro E-Z Pack ad, for ex- 
ample, there’s a cartoon of a 
plumber dreaming a nightmare of 
leaky plumbing: 

An extremely coarse-screen half- 
tone is an effective dramatization of 
“the man with a carbide problem 











Leaders choose 
Norton porous media 


Foremost filter manufacturers find 
ALUNDUM”® products pay off 

Such heading manufacturers of filter equipment a Pro 
portionsers, tac. of Provence, Rhede Indeed, use cwenw 
poroes tubes in their equipment. Made of tough shuminum 
souighe, mene acic-renemtdint tubes cam really abe ic — that’s 
why they provide fang, trouble dee errvice 

For Your Processing 
Specily sucovw porote media — tikes and phates — ene 


Divieeam, 905 New Bored Street, Worcester 6, 





Meet tn C8 Fen st rege Ce 


Commence Fic ti fre 15° 








Norton . . a reason for a girl 


effective use of unusual techniques 


and a ceramic future.” Says Axelson 
Manufacturing Co.: 


Carbides: won’t work with machinery 
that lacks power, speed, rigidity. And 
ceramic tools, with their vast production 
promise for the future, are even more 
particular about the company they keep. 
They demand even higher speeds . 


PRECISION 
PERFORMANCE. 


BAY STATE TAPS 


Bay State Tap . . irrelevant eye-catcher 


closer tolerances vibration-free 


equipment. 


Recommended, Axelson’s Heavy- 
Duty Lathe. 

A series on “Germs You May 
Know” by Fort Worth Steel and 
Machinery Co. includes on Genus: 
Profitsqueezus—“a germ which 
causes certain distributor diseases 
known as Strangling Squeeze, Nar- 
rowing Profit Margin and Business 
Deterioration. Extreme cases can 
prove fatal.” 

J. F. Pritchard uses dialog, start- 
ing with the headline, “Take a look 
at the fan assembly on this LoLine 
Tower, Charlie.” Believable dialog 
is rare in any kind of advertising, 
but Pritchard handles it quite well. 
We wish we had room to quote 
some. 

(You can make up your own mind 
which of these technical tactics 
might appeal to your market.) 

To conclude: we think you’d do 
well to observe what’s going on in 
consumer advertising, particularly 
in respect to layout. But be cautious 
when you try to adapt consumer 
techniques to your own work. 
Safest procedure of all is to stick 
with the industrial techniques we 
listed up front. 








N OUR SHOP WE CAN RESTORE ORIGINAL 
ERCTORY SPECIFICATIONS IN USED ASSEMBLIES 
AND DO IT FAST NOW ON YOUR finial ORE JOB 








atten Synsermntnt omc 
© TOE AMERICAN Crry 








Caterpillar Tractor . . a difficult subject 
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g out of 10 


Cer 


Chemical 
Engineers 
specify 
and buy 
chemical 
process 
equipment 
and 
materials 


by brand 


= 


CEP reaches th 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





50th ANNIVERSARY—1958 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Seeks complete listing 
of industrial shows 


= I am trying to dig up a complete 
listing of all of the industrial shows 
which take place in the United 
States in the course of a year. We 
are considering modifying our dis- 
play program at the present time, 
with the possibility of adding new 
shows and dropping others. 

If we had a complete list it would 
help us a great deal; therefore, any- 
thing you can do to point me to- 
ward a source of this information 
will be greatly appreciated. 

I realize that you have a listing 
of industrial shows in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. However, there are a 
few which I know are running 
which you do not list, probably be- 
cause they are too small to be of 
major importance. One, in particu- 
lar, is the National Oil Equipment 
Jobbers Show in Memphis, Oct. 20. 

HARRY WELCH 

Advertising Manager, Controls 

Co. of America, Milwaukee 
[Probably the two directories put 
out by the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council will solve your problem. 
The council publishes two separte 
listings—one chronological, the 
other by industry. The listings are 
quite complete and are sold by the 
organization, located at 39 Cort- 
landt St., New York 7.—Ed.] 


For want of an "E” 
the point was lost 


= Thanks for your photo—via your 
inquiring reporter—at the NIAA 
convention (IM, July, p. 78). But 
gosh, fellows, what I said was 
“overweening.” 
GEORGE S. COHAN 

Account Executive, Hoffman 

& York, Milwaukee 
[And it came out “overweaning” 
—how embarrassing. Our apologies 
to Mr. Cohan.—Ed.] 


Hollander promotes trade-mark 
with every paragraph 


= We were interested to see the 
article in this month’s issue about 
the Aeroquip Corp., which has a 
special letter “A” on its IBM Ex- 
ecutive typewriter. (IM, June, p. 
120). 

As you can see, we have a special 
key which prints our trade-mark at 
the beginning of each paragraph. 
(See below.) 

We think this is an excellent op- 
portunity to repeat our trade-mark 
and anybody else can do the same 
thing by having a special key made 
up. 

HORACE KLAFTER 
Allen Hollander Co., New York 


A We were interested 
about the Aeroquip Co 
IBM Executive Typew 


A As you can see, we 
mark at the beginning 


Publisher notes error in 
IM'‘s July Starch report 


= Qn pages 91 and 92 of the July 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING you 
have reproduced a pair of ads 
placed by Wagner Iron Works in 
two different 1956 issues of The 
American City. 

On page 92 you reveal the Starch 
scores and cost ratios which these 
ads received as a result of the 
readership research conducted by 
Daniel Starch & Staff of Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y. Unfortunately there is 
an error in the listing of cost ratios 
on the ad which got the lower 
Starch scores. 

While your magazine lists cost 
ratios of 136, 207, and 214, the cor- 
rect cost ratios are 136, 123, and 67. 

Continued on page 252 











VICTOR W. SAUER, Public Works Director, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. (Pop. 400,000) 

is a reader of PUBLIC WORKS. So are 

Mr. William C. Dalton, Assistant Director in 
charge of Construction and many other top 
engineers in the Department. Robert B. Smith, 
Public Works Director for the City of Martinez, 
the county seat, is another regular reader. 


Mr. Sauer’s case is a demonstration of how 
the responsibilities of a County Engineer 
have expanded and changed violently 

in recent years. Once primarily highway 
men, these engineers now find urban 
population and problems spilling over into the 
surrounding counties at a dizzying rate, 
placing the responsibility for all forms 

of public works on their shoulders. 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine continues to 
meet their needs and match their full range 

of interests with its over-all editorial coverage 
of all their various functions—water, 
sewerage, wastes collection and disposal, 
highways, lighting, traffic control. These are 
no longer separate markets but segments 

of one—City, County and State Public Works. 
PUBLIC WORKS reaches all of the County 
Engineers in counties of 10,000 population 
and over. 


Edited by engineers for engineers, 

PUBLIC WORKS alone meets the full needs 

of men whose duties often overlap and 

are always related. Plus the largest circulation 
among consulting engineers and water and 
sewer contractors, and of all water works 
superintendents in cities of 3,000 or more, to 
finish the job of “packaging” the whole market 
with just one magazine and its three individual 
annual buying-reference MANUALS 

and Catalog Files: The Street and Highway, 
the Sewerage, and the Water Works. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 





Leaders in Public Works 
are 


Readers of PUBLIC WORKS 































MARIE DOES IT FASTER! 


With or without a pogo stick you 
can count on Marie to get your 
complete mailing job quicker and 
accurate, too. 

Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 
She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 


For information, service, prices, etc., 
just write or phone Marie at... 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





oe ae i 


“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is a valuable re- 


source in our business,” 


says GEORGE ERLAND, partner, Pacific 
Builders Supply Company, Portland, Oregon. 


“It is the principal source from which we 
obtain current reports on contracts award- 
ed, business liens and foreclosures and 
other important credit information. 

“That is why we read the Daily Journal of 
Commerce every day. We'd lose time and 
money without its help.” 

a 
People who read the Portland Daily Journal 
of Commerce every day include: 
General Contractors ® Manufacturers 
® Sub-contractors ® Attorneys 
®@ Building Material @ Logging Lumber 
Dealers Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ®@ Financial Firms 


Daily Jexsnale&€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


ul 
Pacific Northwest Business 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 250 


With these correct cost ratios in 
mind, the other Wagner ad cost 
ratios become significantly higher 
by comparison. 
EDGAR M. BUTTENHEIM 
Publisher, The American City, 
New York 
[See letter below.—Ed.] 


Verifies reader's 
corrected figures 


= We have checked the Starch 
articles sent to you for your July 
issue and do find a typographical 
error in the report we sent to you. 
The figures given to you by Mr. 
Buttenheim are correct (Cost 
Ratios: 136, 123 & 67). 

This typographical error has no 
effect on the conclusions of the 
study. We are very sorry about this 
error and hope that it hasn't 
caused too much inconvenience. 

NANCY W. BURDEN 

Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaro- 

neck, New York 


Reader finds Copy Chasers 
Readex score misleading 


s A wee error crept into your in- 
teresting report on _ high-scoring 
ads in the July issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. On page 180, you say: 

“The best score produced by an 
ad in American Machinist—out of 


CUT MACHINING COSTS, SAVE SETUP TIME 
WITH CARBOLOY MACHINABILITY COMPUTER 


© Determine most efficent cutting conditions in seconds 
+ Ehmumate wartetul tryout runt seve vetvoble stork 
© Ger clever contre over inventories and production sheou ot 


Ath fer tomeneivoten 


CARBOLOY 


AT THE METAL SHOW: SScOSS Cooma eae hare 


2,833 ads subjected to a recall 
scrutiny—was a 36% ‘reader in- 
terest’ earned by Heald Machine 
Co.” 

If you'll look closely at the 
“Readex Review” for March, 1957, 
you'll discover that this was the 
highest full-page ad—out of a total 
number of 1,360. 

Actually, the highest scoring ad 
in American Machinist during the 
period covered by this review was 
a four-page black-and-white ad we 
prepared for the Metallurgical 
Products Dept. of General Electric 
Co. (See below.) 

It appeared in the September 24, 
1956, issue—and had a Readex of 
51. No ad scored higher than 51 for 
at least 12 months prior to that 
date. And, so far as I have been 
able to determine, no ad has scored 
higher since. 

ALLAN CLAMAGE 

Creative Supervisor, Brooke, 

Smith, French & Dorrance, De- 

troit 
[On re-reading our own July Copy 
Chasers, we find we neglected to 
mention a key point: Actually, the 
ads reviewed represented only full- 
page ads. Thank you for helping us 
call this fact to the attention of our 
readers.—Ed. | 


Launches Anti-’How-To’ 
Headline Writers Society 


# This is to announce formation of 
and issue invitations for applica- 
Continued on page 254 


FINISH STEEL WITH CARBOLOY CEMENTED OXIDE; 
GET FINER FINISHES AT HIGHER MACHINE SPEED 


ean. cheppeng, wore coal 


CARBOLOY 





A new employee gave us the idea... 


Several weeks ago, a young chap being processed by cur 
personnel people—you know, for insurance, hospital- 
ization and so forth—asked whether our company had 
a Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds. 

This simple question made us realize that while we 
had a Payroll Savings Plan available we had not 
promoted it lately among our employees. 

We contacted the State Director of the Savings 
Bonds Division of the U. S. Treasury and discussed 
this matter. He helped us work out a promotion plan to 
contact every employee on the Payroll, and thereafter, 


each new employee we hired. He supplied literature, 


posters and so forth and helped train the canvassers to 
do an educational promotion among our employees. 
In a short time, with practically no disruption of our 
business, our campaign was successful. The enthusiastic 
response floored us. This proved to us employees want to 
save part of their pay and they welcome the convenient 
Payroll Savings Plan for buying U. S. Savings Bonds. 
Your State Director, Savings Bond Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, will be glad to help you install 
The Payroll Savings Plan, or build participation in an 
existing plan. Write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 


Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN QUANTITY 


Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
... heed quality glossy photos? 


ZEPP offers: 
@ Prompt Service 
@ Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 
Glossy Post Cards........... $.05 each (100 lots)* 
5x7 Glossy Photos.........$.06% each (100 lots)* 
8x10 Glossy Photos........$.08% each (100 lots)* 


*Complete price list on request 


«2, E: E _ 


PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
(ssn RL ne er NR a I mena: 











and 
Reporting asia 
Assignments... “~*~ 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Since 1938, we have been devoting 
our engineering experience and “nose for 
news” to the coverage of picture and 
story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject 
to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting SVIRVICK 


193 Moplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 














if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 72 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











FEATURE WRITER 


if you are a promotionally-inclined writer, 
you'll certainly be interested in this position 
with the leader in the growing 2-way radio 
industry. Here you'll find room to grow, for 
there's opportunity to match your potential. 
You'll be responsible for news releases, fea- 
ture stories, installation articles, and public 
relations — sales promotion activities. Send 
salery requirements and complete resume. 
Write Box 545, c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Ilinois St., Chicago 11, Hil. 
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LETTERS . . 


continued from p. 252 


tions for membership in the Anti- 
“How-To” Headline Writers Socie- 
ty. Our objectives are: 

1. To beg for mercy. 

2. Pledge ourselves not to use 
“How,” “How To,” or “Here’s How” 
in display type more than once a 
week. 

3. To take personal affront to the 
implication of mental deficiency 
confronting us as readers. 

If our A.H.T.H.W.S. achieves a 
big success, we may consider for- 
mation of other organizations to 
take care of such things as “Facts 
You Should Know” and “Five Rea- 
sons Why.” 

JOHN R. ARMSTRONG 

Armstrong Advertising Agency, 

Chicago 


New NIAA board chairmen 
lauds IM’‘s conference coverage 


= I have just gone through the 
July issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
You have made a great contribu- 
tion to industrial advertising, and 
particularly to NIAA, by the un- 
biased and straightforward report- 
ing job you have done. 

You have given recognition to the 
excellent papers that were given at 
the conference, and the reporting 
is excellent. Thanks, too, for your 
editorial on my acceptance talk, and 
the manner in which you reported 
the interviews of NIAA members 
and their reactions to NIAA’s move 
in the direction of marketing. 

Keeping in mind the rather poor 
communication that NIAA has had 
with its membership, I believe that 
your editorial and the section, 
“NIAA News,” provide me with a 
vehicle to communicate with our 
members. Would you be able to 
supply me with 5,000 reprints of 
the NIAA news section and your 
editorial? My intention is to write 
a letter of transmittal and attach 
these two reprints. 

Would you also be so kind as to 
forward me 12 copies of the July 
issue for my personal use? 

RICHARD C. SICKLER 

Chairman of the Board, National 

Industrial Advertisers Associa- 

tion, New York 





Adv. Production Asst. 


Will Barter — offering excellent salary. An 
unusual opportunity for growth in exchange 
isting in the produc- 





for a man capable of 
tion and purchase of promotional sales ma- 


terials. 


Will Consider Trade — only if applicant has 
a firm basic knowledge of the various printing 
processes indicating at least one year of con- 
centrated printing production experience plus 
a practical understanding of commercial art 


and layout. 
Will Swap — personal interview to those 
qualified for resume. 


Write Box 544 c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 











| Hoviemenr Deater SHORT 


Goes to right places with top coverage; 
is closely read; and gets action in this 


“INTER-LOCKED” MARKET 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT ©® APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 











25 copies 
in lots of lever, 
lettert to see theses ha 


ue. 
+030 Legee 











When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


Portland 66, Oregon ie comer 





Enjoy a Pipe 


30 Days FREE—at my risk! 





The claims about my new kind of pipe are too spectac- 
| ular for pipe-smokers to believe. That's why all I want is 


your name—so I can write and tell you why I'm willing to 
send you my London-made Briar pipe for 30 days smok- 
ing pleasure without a cent of risk on your part. You 
are the sole judge—no obligation. FREE! Write today. 
E.A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dp.47-K, Chicago 40, Ill. 





THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 $. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO 5 
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. EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


ANA Works for Business Paper Audits 


The Association of National Advertisers, which in- 
cludes in its membership some of the leading industrial 
advertisers of the country, has recently formed an 
ANA Business Paper Committee, made up of rep- 
resentative industrial advertisers and business pub- 
lishers. 

One of the important subjects on the committee’s 
agenda for future activities is “fostering circulation 
audits of business publications.” This, in fact, was listed 
first among the subjects offered for discussion at the 
organization meeting. In outlining its objectives, the 
committee referred to its Number One project in the 
following terms: 

“The first and necessarily a high level objective [is] 
through working with a representative committee of 
business paper publishers to strive to raise the stand- 
ards of practice in the business publication field in 
order to: 

“(a) Develop greater dependability of advertising 
quality by fostering circulation audits by all responsible 
business paper publishers 

“(b) By improving these circulation audits and en- 
couraging their more effective use.” 

Because the continued growth of successful industrial 
advertising, in which industrial and business papers 
play a most important role, depends in large measure 
on the confidence of advertisers in the media employed, 
publication audits in the business field are now more 
necessary than ever before. 

Industrial advertising growth is so rapid that some 
observers predict that by 1965 the total expenditures in 
this field will be almost double the present level of $1 
billion a year. Because of the importance of industrial 
advertising investments, these items in the budget will 
continue to receive the careful scrutiny of management. 

In fact, the element of management acceptance is so 
important that the new ANA Business Paper Com- 
mittee has made the Number Two item on its agenda 
developing “a better understanding of the function of 
business papers among general management executives 
of companies using this medium, and as a channel 
through which advertisers can communicate with their 
customers.” 

Since over two-thirds of all business papers—includ- 
ing of course many which are not of direct interest to 

industrial advertisers—provide no circulation audits, it 
is evident that one of the best ways to strengthen the 
confidence of management in expenditures for industri- 
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Because of the continued growth of industrial advertising, 
business paper audits are now more necessary than ever... 


al advertising is through increasing greatly the number 
of business publications providing audit reports cover- 
ing the volume and the distribution of their circula- 
tions. 

The National Industrial Advertisers Association and 
the two associations of business publishers, Associated 
Business Publications and National Business Publica- 
tions, have long emphasized the need for audits of 
business papers. Both ABP and NBP require publica- 
tions desiring to become members of their respective 
organizations to submit independent circulation audits. 
If more business papers were audited, more would be 
eligible to membership in the publishers’ associations, 
and more work could be done by them to promote in- 
dustrial and business paper advertising. 

It is a striking and unquestioned fact that countries 
which have not adopted the principle of audited circu- 
lations of publications are not important users of adver- 
tising. Lack of confidence in quoted circulation figures 
on the part of advertisers is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons. 

In the United States, the greatest exponent of the arts 
of advertising and promotion in the world, business has 
moved forward rapidly because of constantly increased 
use of advertising, based on the confidence of advertis- 
ers and their agencies in circulation information subject 
to outside, independent audits. 

Most important media, including newspapers and 
magazines, are audited. Most important industrial pub- 
lications are also, but the fact that the majority are not 
is a definite handicap to the field. Perhaps this new 
effort by the ANA Business Paper Committee will 
convince publishers who are not now members of any 
audit bureau that it is time for them to modernize 
their practice in this important respect. 


Bui) 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 








TH E TI M E R EAD ER. . . as seen by Ad Agency Art Directors 





MAN OF VISION DEVOTED READER 


Tom Ross Vincent J. Pelosi 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh J. M. Kesslinger & Associates, Newark 


*Time offers the biggest concentrated audience 
of best customers and influential people in the 
United States today. Nevertheless, Art Director 


Tom Ross exaggerates. Not all Time readers run 
distilleries of their own. 








“MILL & FACTORY... serving 
Production and Maintenance Engineering” 


’ TH : 
Here S$ all informative Every successful advertising medium is one that has carved out a special niche 
for itself; that has elements that differ from every other medium. The advertiser’s 


label’”’ (1) ital) job is to identify those differences and determine whether or not they offer 
: : 3 exclusive advantages that will help him market his particular product. This label 
industrial ativertisers identifies MILL & FAcTory as serving Production and Maintenance Engineering, 

and best describes this important group which is served exclusively by no other 


spot MILL & FACTORY’s publication. 


: ; The word “engineering” describes the editorial scope of MILL & Factory and 
unique values offered pinpoints the fact that its circulation is made up of engineering men in production 
and maintenance. These men are not the top operating management in their com- 


by no other publication panies but are directly responsible for solving the engineering problems in both 
production and maintenance. 


How we know who these men are 


The industrial distributors’ salesmen, who build and maintain MILL & Factory’s 

circulation, limit its readers to the men in each worthwhile plant whom they have 

to see to sell. They have no interest whatever in anyone else. They are not 

’ interested in operating management who are concerned 

primarily with management policy — administrative and 

aoumesteanion financial problems, pension plans, insurance, plant loca- 

tions, over-all operating considerations, etc. The products 

PLANT sold by these distributors are used almost exclusively in 

eannaauennt production and/or maintenance...the machines, tools, 

ee materials-handling equipment, electrical power and trans- 

mission equipment, lubricants, steam specialties, etc., that 
are used in production or maintenance or both. 


The readers of Mitt & Factory... the men the distrib- 
utors’ sales engineers see to sell... are the men concerned 
- PURCHASING iameremance with production and maintenance engineering right out in 
; ENGINEERING 

the plant ... the men who see that the work gets done; the 
i for i Vv and th option 

Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men men responsible for improved methods and the adop 
directly responsible for the methods, the equipment and the of cost-saving machines and equipment. MILL & FACTORY 
ere ee oe ee een ree is deliberately designed to help these men solve their imme- 
diate engineering problems — of reducing costs in pro- 

duction and maintenance with practical, tested working methods. 


See for yourself 


To get a first-hand picture of just who these men are and what they buy and 
how they’re sold, we urge you to pick up the June issue of MILL & FACTORY 
which describes one hundred case studies of actual sales of products by distrib- 
utors’ salesmen. Each case tells why the product was bought and, in most cases, 
who the man was who was seen by the distributor’s salesman and persuaded to 
specify the product. A few minutes with this June issue and you'll be able to 
visualize the type of men you reach through MILL & Factory... you'll feel 
better acquainted with the men engaged in production and maintenance engineer- 
ing who specify and buy the products used in those departments. 
You'll see why MILL & Factory is the only publication devoted exclusively to 
this important buying group and provides this unique opportunity for industrial 


Mills Factory marketers. 


Mill « Factory oo 


A Conover-Mast Publication IN p/P EEL industrial salesmen 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York must see to sell. 
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